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8 IR, 
S the profeſt aefign of this work is 


A 5 to entertain its readers in general, 


without giving es to any 


find out fo proper a patron. "pm your 1 


moderation in an high fortune, and that 


ſelf, there being none whoſe merit is more 
univerſally acknowledged by all parties, 
and who has made himſelf more friends 
and fewer enemies. Vour great abilities 
and unqueſtioned integrity, in thoſe high 
employments which you have paſſed 


chrough, would not have been able to 


have raiſed you this general approbation, 
| had they not been accompanied with that 


affability of manners, which are ſo con- : 
ſpicuous through all parts of your life. 


T acknowledgement which is — 


; i character, i is that which hinders me from 


dp ED c ATI 0 N. 
Tour averſion to any oſtentatious arts of 
fetting to ſhow thoſe great ſervices which 
you have done the public, has not Tike- 
ways a little contributed to that univerſal 


ye country. 


Tux confideration of this a 


enlarging on thoſe extraordinary talents,. 


| which have given you ſo great a figure in 


more retired converſation. 


the Britiſh ſenate, as well as on that ele- 
TI ſhould be 
unpardonable, if, after what I have ſaid, 


eee 


: ; | dreſs of this nature: I cannot, however, 
| conclude it without owning thoſe great 
5 N which hon. hare la. * 

ee. N 
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Is amore hac omnia inſunt vitia : injurie, 
Suſpiciones, inimicitiæ, inducie, 


_ Bellum, 2 TER. Eun, act. T. ſe, bo 


Al theſe i jncondeniencies are incident to * reprogch- - 
es, jealaufics, quarrels, *— war, and then 
f _ ore. | 


On et 888 


ſpondents, | fd eral rom women complaining 
3 — and at the ſame time 


' own innocence; and deſiring whore Fang gon. 


1 ſhall therefore take this ſabjet into my conſideration ; ; 
and the more \ hecenfe | lad chrncke is of 
Halifax, who, in his e to a daughter, has i 
ed a wife how to behave le 
F 8 
ken one word of a jcalous huſband. 
e OUSY is that pain which a man feels from the 
„„ that be is not equatly belaged by the perſon 

; avhom be entirely lover. Now becauſe our inward: paſſions + 
and inclinations can never make themſelves viſible, it is. im- 
poſſible for jealous man to be thoroughly cured of his ſuf: 
picions. His thoughts hang at beſt in a ſkate of doubtful- 
neſs and uncertainty ;. and are never capable of receiving 
any ſatisfaction on the advantageous ſide; ſo that his in- 
pas harm ſucceſefub when they diſcover nothing : 

ariſes from his diſappointments, and his life is 


e of a ſecret that I EDS Tho 
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tous to engroſs; and that for theſe two reaſons, becauſe it 

fulpeBed perion, and a the aan time ſhews you have na. : 
opinion of her ; both of which arc frong mo- - 
tives to averſion. 
5 Non is this the worſt eſſedk ef jealouſy ; for it often- 
draws after it a more fatal train of 


conſequences, and makes · | 

Gn rag 56D Hober ys crimes are io. 
afraid of. fad b 

len de f fl to out an intimate ee 


N great - 
men, when the perſon: who a 
y is taken. from mem.“ 2 


jealous huſband's memory, and upbreid. kim with the Ut + 4 
_ uſage of fo divine a creature as was once inchis poſſeſßn; 
— that were before ſo un · 
1 * 
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| Wr may ſee by what has been ſaid, that jealouſy takes 

the deepeſt root in men 2 
theſe wemayfind three kinds who are moſt over · run with ĩt. 
. Lee to themſelves of 
|  - en infirmity,, whether it be weakneſe, old - age, deformity, 
ce, or the like. E 
de wich the unamiable part of themſelves, that they have 
derte ſo diſtruſtful of their own merits, that all fondneſs to- 

wards them puts them out of countenance, and looks like 
2 eſt upon their perſons. They grow ſuſpicious on their | 
” Hurſt looking in a glaſs, and are ſtung with jealouſy at the 
ght of a wrinkle. A handſom fellow immediately alarms 
8 them, and every thing that looks young or gay turns their | 
K— thoughts upon their wives. 06 e n 
AA A $£ConÞ fort of men, who are molt liable to this paſ- 
| Lon, are thoſe of cuuning, wary, and diſtrultful tempers. 
II is a fault very juſtly found in hiſtories compoſed by 
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No. 777. Saturday, September 15. 


ö bo who: loves, is eaſy of belief. 


"AVING, in yeſterday” 
nature of jealo jour an orga; ted. we 
are moſt fabje to i, muſt here apply myſelf t 
" 3, who deſire to live well with a; huſ- 
band, and to caſe his mind of its unjuſt ſuſpi : 
: Tur fiſt rule 1 ſhall propoſe to be obſerved, is, that 


o my fair 


; Credula res amor e Ov1D. Met. L 7. v. 826, | 


ü = 
guilty of, or to admire any thing, W 
himſclf does not excck A; man is very quick in 


his applications, be knows how to find a double edge in 


an invective, and to draw a ſatire on himſelf out of a pane- 


on another. He does not trouble himſelf to conſi- 


he = but to direct the character; and is ſecret- 


lat of coufbbalicd a> he fins more or lf of him- 


*"s - __ — 
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The commendation of any thing in another ſtirs 
3 as it ſhews you have a value for others be- 


the commendation of that, which he 


TOR _— Lydia, Telephi 
Tervicen roſeam, et cerea . 
'_ _  Laudas brachia, va meum 
es ; Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur : 
Tune nec mens mibi, nec.color 
_ * Certa ſede manet: bumer er in genes 
. Futtin labitur, arguent 
Alen leut penitus macerer ignibus or Lr, 


. Telephus bis youthful charms, 


5 With — ture you — 4 
1 dud inte ploing name lights 


= himſelf wants inflames him more, ' as it ſhews, that, in 
2 others before him. Jealouly is 
= = ES ey WU ns 
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| - no din hae out af s Gooet, with believe cheve jo mane 
derm, that you 
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| hs rj * Zu and. and falling — 
That ſhew too well the warm dęſfret, 
E filent, flow, 1 fires, 
Which on my inmoſt vitals prey, 
* 


Tax 3 man is not indeed angry if you diſlike an- 
other : hut if you find thoſe faults w are to be found 
— olily your diſlike 4 

- In ſhort, he is fo defirous of 1 


n to winks and whiſpers, and 
if he does not S will be 
ſure to go beyond it in his fears and ſuſpicions. He will 
always expect to be your chief confident, and where he 


in it than there ſhould be. And here it 3s of great cn. > 
the character of ſincerity uni 
TER for if he once a falſe gloſo put | 
ſingle aftion, 1 ſuſpects all the reſt ; 
imagination immediately takes a falſe hint, 
** FE WET WP 


ble it js a weaknek, and will will ti 3 
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happy. Atleaſt 
will keep his: | 
bimte ll, and repine in private, either be ie jealouſy | 


a bee he will be op foe me il 
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tice, but by ſuch as have hal enough to cover the dect, 
and innocence to render it excuſable. 
- 1SHALL conclude this eſſay with the ſtory of Heros 


and Marianne, as I have collected it out of Foſephus ; 


e premiers. eee 
faid on this ſub; 


* MARIA M NE had all the charms that beauty, birth, 
wit, and 


3 de tur thek ch ure able to raiſe in a warm and amor- 


ous diſpoſition. In the midft of this his fondneſs for Ma- 


riamme, he put her brother to death, as he did her father 
not many years after. The barbarity of the action was 


repreſented to Mark Antony, who immediately fummoned 


Hersd into EgyPt, to anſwer for the crime that was there 


Laid to his charge. Herod attributed the fammons to An- 
before his de- 


cons deſire of 3 - 

; ke into the cuſtody of his uncle 7oſeph 

: Leere — 
— rate; This Joſeph was much delighted with 


ord o kimfell. This and endeavoured with all his art 
paſſion for - 
her; but when he Hill found her cold and incredulous, he 
inconfiderately told her, as a certain inſtance of her lord's 2 
private orders he had left behind him, which 


and rhetoric, to ſet out the excels of Herod's 


_ affection, the 


| quan ſhewed, according to h interpretation, h 
4 neither live nor die 2 — 
ous inſtance gf a wild unreaſonable paſſion 


55 59 : 
lord: her thoughts were ſo wholly taken up with the cruel- 


S 
produced them, and therefore repreſented him in her 
iy rather under the frightful idea of a murderer 

than a lover. Herod was at and diſmiſſed 
by Mark Antony, 
Marianne ; bub before their : 
| n with ber in bis 
8 —————— — 
ſhe found it no eaſy matter to quiet his ſuſpicions. But at 
laſt he 
from 
braces. 


and wranglings he fell to tears and em- 
. Mana = 


1 III. 


youth could give a woman, and Herod all the 


whep tir foul was all in flames for bis | 


, he was not a little 
uncle's conver- 
This there- - 


appeared fo well ſatzefted of her innocence, that 


1 


— 


was immediately rouſed at ſo — — a — 


upon him; Mae wat therefore ſem f to bim, whom 


bim. Herod was now prepared to hear any in her 
ed upon 
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ciliation, and Herod poured out his whole foul to her in 
the warmeſt proteRtuine of bog e "Inq" 


De 
N nee 
an inſtance of ſuch an inflamed affe ii. The jealous 


concluded his uncle muſt have been too familiar with her, 
before he would have diſcovered ſuch a ſecret. In ſhort, 


be put his uncle to death, and very diffcully prevailed ups 
on himlelf to 


ſpare. Mariamne. 

AFTER this he was- forced on a ſecond j into 
Eeypt, when be commited bis Jady to the care Sobe- 
mut, with the ſame private orders he had before given his 
uncle, if any miſchicf befel himſelf, In the mean while 
Mariamne fo won upon Sohemus by ber preſents and oblig- 
ing converſation, that ſhe drew all the ſecret from him, 
with which Herod had entruſted him ; fo that after his re- 
turn, when he flew to her with all the tranſports of joy | 
and love, ſhe received him coldly with ſighs and tears, and 
all the marks of indifference and averſion. This recepti- - 
on fo ſtirred up his indignation, that he had certainly flain 
- fer wh he 0 od ett by raved RF 
| ſhould have become the ſufferer by it. It was not 
Jong after this, when he had another violent return of love 


he endeavoured to ſoften and reconcile with all poſſible 
conjugal careſſes and endearments; but ſhe declined his 
embraces, and anſwered all his fondneſs with bitter invec- 

tives for the death of her father and her brother. This 
behaviour ſo incenſed Herod, that he very hardly refrain- 
ed from her; when in the heat of their quarrel 
there came in a witneſs, ſuborned by ſome of Mariamne's = 
enemies, who accuſed her to the king of a deſign to poiſon = 


immediately ordered her ſervant to be 
the rack; who in the extremity of his tortures 
| confeſt, that his miſtreſs' averſion 10 the king aroke from 

ſomething Sohemus had told her; but as for any of 
| piling be Dir 


1 
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kk har accuſed her with great vehemence of a deſign 
—— and by his authority with the judges had hee 
publicly condemned and executed. Herod ſoon after her 
death grew melancholy. and dejected, retiring from the 
public adminiſtration of affairs into a ſolitary foreſt, and 
there abandoning himſelf to all the black conſiderations, 
which naturally ariſe from a paſſion made up of love, re- 
| morſe, pity and deſpair. He uſed to rave for his Mari. 
amne, and to call upon her in his diſtracted fits; and in all 
probability would ſoon have followed her, had not his 
thoughts been ſeaſonably called off from ſo lad an object 


1 des which a tha time ver nay ned 


8. 7% Monday, September 17. 


Non ſelum ſientia, que eft remota a juſtitia, calliditas | 
Piotius uam ſapientia eſt appellanda ; verum etiam ani- 
mus paratus ad periculum, ft ſua cupiditate, non utilita- 
te communi, impellitur, audacie potius nomen habear, 


uam fortitudinis. PLaTO apud TVLE, 


4 knowledge, without juſtice, ought to be called cunning, 
rather than wiſdom; ſo a mind prepared io meet dangers 
if excited ij M pwn eagerneſi, and not the public good, 
* 2. the name * audacity, ee, than of ge. 


HERE can bes gener her 7 to haman ſociety, | 
than that good talents among men ſhould be held 
1 to thoſe who are endowed with them, without 
any regard how they are applied. The gifts of nature and 
Þ r r 
erted in the intereſts of virtue, or governed by the rules of 
| honour. We ought to abſtract our minds from the obſer- 
vation of an ex in thoſe we converſe with, till we 
hare taken ſome notice, or received ſome good informa- 
tion of che diſpelition'of their minds; otherways the beau- 
, ty of their perſom br the charms of their wit, may make 
F , 
NEAT: 


32 : ____ Warn 
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Wuxx we ſuffer ourſelves to be thus carried away by 
mere beauty, or mere wit, Omniamante, with all her vice, 
will bear away as much of our good-will as the moſt in- 
nocent virgin or diſcreet matron; and there cannot be a 

more abject ſlavery in this world, than to dote upon what 

| we think we ought to condemn: yet this muſt be our con- 


| is good and honourable. If we would take true pains with 
A ourſclves to eonſider all thin Rom cd reaſon and 


ame 1 or indifference as he w ow 4-cox- 
_ comb: wanton in a woman would diſappoint 
CCC 
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dehpicable when, he. appeared in-a cul; which he 
. but know was an unjuſt one, how honourable | 
would his character be ? 1 is it in ſuch 
among us, who follow the profeſſion no otherways, than 
as labouring to protect the injured, to ſubdue the — 
to the careleſs debitor, and do right to the pain- 
ful artificer ? But many of this excellent charatier ave over- 
looked by the greater number, who affect covering a weak 
place in a client's title, divertin the courſe of an inquiry, 
or finding a flful refuge to tate a falſhood : yet it is 
ſtil called eloquence in the latter, though thus unjuſtly 
employed: but reſolution in an aſſaſſin is according to rea- 
ſon quite as laudable, as knowledge and wildom exerciſed 
in the defence of an ll cauſe, 
Wenk the intention ſtedfaſtly conſidered, as the mea- 
ſure of approbation, all falſhood — Gouke out of coun- 
tenance: and an addreſs in impoſing upon mankind, would 
be as contemptible in one ſave of Me er. A couple 
of coartiers making profeſſions of eſteem, would make 
the ſame figure after breach of promiſe, as two knights of 
the poſt convicted of perjury. But converſation is fallen 
fo low in point of morality, that as they ſay in a bargain, L 
Let the buyer look to it; fo in friendſhip, he is the man 
in danger who is moſt apt to believe: he is the more like- 


 Iy to ſuffer in the commerce, who begins with the obli- 


gation of being the more ready to enter into it. 
Bu r thoſe men only are truly great, who place their am- | 
bition rather in acquiring to themſchves the conſcience of 
worthy enterprizes, than in the proſpect of glory which 
attends them. Theſe exalted ſpirits would rather be ſc- 
cretly the authors of events which are ſerviceable to man- 
Kind, than, without being ſuch, to have the pul' He fame 
of it. Where therefore an eminent merit is robbed by ar- 
ice or detraction, it does but increaſe by ſuch . 
of its enemĩes: che impotem pains which are taken to ſul 
ty it, eren 
perſon, will naturally produce the contrar dhe 
fire will blaze out, and burn up al tha negro {mother 


What they cannot extinguiſh. _ 
Tux is but one thing ne p the p ſ-ſli- 
on of true glory, which is, to heart it with 


* ad pre the grid os od 


- 
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WMben a man is perſuaded that he ought nei- 
tber to admire, wiſh for, or purſue any thing but what is 
exaAtly his duty, it is not in the power of ſeaſons, perſons 
or accidents, to diminiſh his value. He only is a great 
man who can neglect the applauſe of the multitude, and 
enjoy himſelf i of its favour, This is indeed 
an arduous taſk ; but it ſhould comfort a glorious r arg 
It 3s the higheſt ſtep to which human nature 

Triumph, applauſe, acclamation, are dear to the mind of 
man; but it is {till a more exquiſite delight to fay to your- 
{elf, you have done well, than to hear the whole human 
race pronounce you glorious, except you If can join 
with them in your own reflexions. A mind thus equal 
and uniform may be deſerted by little faſhiona de admirers 
and followers, but will ever be had in reverence by fouls 
xe itſelf. The branches of the oak endure all the ſea- 
ſons of the year, though its leaves fall off in autumn; and 
W 9 3 
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5 — fera monſtra, tuæque 
_ — — fuæcungue ea, telle Meduſæ. 


23 that horrid monſter, and take hence 
Re ans. e eee 


IN late p. er I mentioned ne pojec of a ingutows 
aptbor cron of ſeveral handicraft prizes to 
+ 61 by our riti/h artiſans, and the — 


advertiſement which 1 find in the Poſt- 
1 and . 3 


gih of ogg. next will be 3 ce 
_ ath i * 928323 a plate of 


Dore the eff / the EE 


Ov1D. met. I. 5. v. 261, TE | 
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be for 10 J. to carry 10 ſtone weight, if 14 hands 
een to carry or be allowed weight 
for inches, and to be entered on Friday the 5th at the 
| Swan in Coleſhill, before fix in the evening. Alſo a plate 

of leſs value to be run for by aſſes. „ 
ring to be grinned for by men. 


Tux firſt of theſe diverſions that ĩs to be exhibited by the 
| 10 / race - horſes, may probably have its uſe ; but the two 
laſt, in which the 3 are concerned, ſeem to me 

altogether extraordi and unaccountable. Why they 
ſhould keep running-alſes at Coleſhill, or how making. 
mouths turns to account in Warwickſhire, more than in. 
any other parts of England, I cannot comprehend. I have 
| looked over all the Ohympic games, and do not find any 
thing in them like an aſs-race, or a match at grinning. 
However it be, I am informed that ſeveral aſſes are now 
kept in body-clothes, and ſweated every mornin upon 
the heath, and that all the country-fellows within ten 
miles of the Swan, grinn an hour or two in their glaſſes. 
every morning, in order to qualify themſclvcs for the gth 
of October. The prize, which is propoſed to be grinned 
for, has raiſed ſuch an ambition among the common- people 
of out-grinning one another, that many very diſcerning 
perſons are afraid it ſhould foil moſt of the f faces in the 
county; and that a Warwickſhire man will be known by 
his grinn, as Roman catholics imagine a Kenti/h man is by 
his tail. 1 g, which is made the prize of de- 
formity, is Juſt the reverſe of the golden apple that was. 
formerly made the 2 and ſhould carry ths 
its * the dong: motto inverted: _ 


5 Dietur tetriori. e 
Or to accommodate it to the capacity of the combatants, 
Die frightful ft grinner 

e the winner. 


In the mean white I would adi © Dutch oalnter & to 
F in order to 
h 
be there exlibitet. 

I Nver not bene omit an account which Llately receive | : 
| ed of one of thele grinning-matches from a gentleman, 


* 


ho 


» THE r BTA RAR. win 
who, el 
— coffec-houſe with the follo 
Upon the taking of Namur, amidit other pu ic reje 3 
ings made on that occaſion, NT os © ring given 
NDS Is The firſt 
competitor that entered the liſts, was a black fwarthy 
- Frenchman, who. ay paſſed that way, and being 
2 man naturally of à withered hook, and hard features, 
ele bn got fcc He was placed upon a table 


- point of view, c 5 1 


ny like Milton death, 
 Grinn'd horribly a ghaſth ſmile. 


Hrs muſcles were ſo drawn together on each fide of his 
| Face, chat he ſhewed twenty teeth at a grinn, and put the 
country in ſome pain, leſt a forcigner ſhould carry away 
the honour of the day; but upon # farther triar they found 
he was maſter ouly of the merry 
Tax next that mounted the was a malecontent in 
thoſe days, and a great maſter in the whole art of grin- 
ning, but parti excelled in the angry grinn. He did 
| his part fo well, NN 
women miſcarry; but the Juſtice being appriſed by one 
who ſtood near him, that the fellow who grinned in his 
face was a Jacobite, and unwilling that a diſaffected 
perſon ſhould win the gold ring, and be looked upon as 
the beſt grinner in the country, he ordered the oaths to 
1 unto him upon his quitting the table, which 
the gance refuſing, he was ſet kya 
| ſented themſelves, which it would-be tov de Bous to de- 
ſcribe. D who liv-- 
ed in the farther part of the country, and being very luc- 


„ . 


n de ew 5 


ſuch an hideous grimace, that every feature of it 
under a different diſtortion. The whole company — pag a- 
ſtonĩſhed at ſuch à complicated grinn, and were ready to 
_ affign the prize to him, had it net been proved, by one 
of his antagoniſts, that he had practiſed with verjuice 
Ro cat has a crab found upon him at 
the very time of grinning; upon which the beſt judges 
eite decked i u thr 0 nn, tha be is or 

ww 
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to be looked as a fair grinner, and therefore ordered 
bim to be ſet as a cheat. 
prize, it ſeems, fell at len a cobler, Giles 
Gorgon by name, who produced ſeveral Ar. 
own invention, having been uſed to cut faces for man 
years together over his laſt. At the very fiſt grinn be cal 
| every human feature out of his countenance, at the ſecond 
he became the face of a ſpout, at the third a baboon, at 
the fourth the head of a baſs-viol, and at the fifth a pair of 
nut-crackers. The whole aſſembly wondered at his ac- 
. 
ly: but, what he clicemed more than all the reſt, a coun». 
try wench, whom he bad wooed in vain for above five 
years before, was ſo charmed with his grinns, and the ap- 5 
which he received on all ſides, that ſhe married 
the week following, and to this day wears the prize 


— 7 the cobler having made uſe of it as his 
wedding - ring. 


Tunis paper might perhaps ſeem very impertinent, if it 
UE I would nevertheleſs leave 
it to the conſideration of thoſe who are the patrons of this 
monſtrous trial of fill, whether or no they are not guil- 
ty, in ſome meaſure, of an affront to their in treat- 
ng after this manner the human fuce divine, and 42 
that part of us, which has ſo great an image imprefſed up- 


fed ll mp —— . 
| kuch filly competitions among the ignorant, propoling priz- 
EE 4 

5 beads with Gich Caleb ambitions, nd inhiring 
them with ſuch abſurd ideas of ſuperiority and pre-emi- 
. 
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No. 174. Wedneſday, September 19·. 


Hec memini et victum fruſtra contendere Thyrſin. 

8 | | | 2 VIRG. ecl. 7. v. bg. 
Theſe rhymes I did to memory commend, 

When vanqui/h'd Thyrſis did in vain contend. 

og =: D&YDEN. 


8 & i HERE is ſcarce any thing more common than ani- 


moſities between parties that cannot ſubſiſt but by 
their agreement: this was well repreſented in the ſedition 
of the members of the human body in the old Roman fa- 
ble. It is often the caſe of leſſer confederate ſtates againſt 
a ſuperior power, which are hardly held together, though 
their unanimity is neceſſary for their common ſafety ; and 
this is always the caſe of the landed and trading intereſt of 
Great Britain » the trader is fed by the product of the 


land, and the landed man cannot be clothed but by the 


{kill of the trader; and yet theſe intereſts are ever jarring. 


Ws had laſt winter an inſtance of this at our club, in 
Sir ROGER DE CoveERLEY and Sir Ax DPBREW FREE- 


PORT, between whom there is generally a conſtant, tho 


friendly, oppoſition of opinions. It happened that one 
bf the company, in an hiſtorical diſcourſe, was obſerving, 
that Carthaginian faith was a proverbial phraſe to intimate 
breach of leagues. Sir RoGEx ſaid it could hardly be o- 
therways: that the Carthaginians were the greateſt traders 


in the world; and as gain is the chief end of ſuch a peo- 


ple, they never purſue any other: the means to it are ne- 

ver regarded; they will, if it comes eaſily, get money ho- 

neſtly; bat if not, they will not ſcruple to attain it by fraud 
or cozenage: And indeed, what is the whole buſineſs of 
the trader's accompt, but to over-reach him who truſts to 


his memory? But were that not ſo, what can there great 


and noble be expected from him whole attention is for e- 
ver fixed upon balancing his books, and watching over his 


expences ? And at beſt, let frugality and parſimony be the 


virtues of the merchant, how much is his punCtual dealing 
5 W 
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below a gentleman's charity to the poor, or hoſpitality a- 
mong his neighbours ? nt. FP 

Capralx SENTRY obſerved Sir ANDREW very dili- 
gent in hearing Sir RoGER, and had a mind to turn the 


 _ diſcourſe, by taking notice in general, from the higheſt to 
the loweſt parts of human ſociety, there was a ſecret, tho? 


unjuſt way among men, of indulging the ſeeds of ill-na- 
ture and envy, by comparing their own ſtate of life to that 
of another, and grudging the approach of their neighbour 
to their own happinets ; and on the other fide, he, who is 


the leſs at his caſe, repines at the other, who, he thinks, 


has _— the advantage over him. Thus the civil and 
military liſts look upon each other with much ill-nature ; 
the ſoldier repines at the courtier's power, and the cour- 


tier rallies the ſoldier's honour ; or, to come to lower in- 


| ſtances, the private men in the horſe and foot of an army, 
the carmen and coachmen in the city ſtrects, mutually 
look upon each other with ill-will, when they are in com- 


petition for quarters or the way, in their reſpective moti- 


| ons. 


the families of the artificers will thank me, more than the 


houſhold of the peafauts ſhall Sir Roc ER. Sir RoeRR 


gives to his men, but I place mine above the neceſſity or 


obligation of my bounty. I am in very little pain for the 


Romag 


— 


Ir is very well, good captain, interrupted Sir ANDREW, 
you may attempt to turn the diſcourſe if you think fit; but 
Imuſt however have a word or two with Sir RoGctr,who, 
I fee, thinks he has paid me off, and been very ſevere upon 
the merchant. I ſhall not, continued he, at this time, remind 
Sir ROGER of the great and noble monuments of charity 
and public ſpirit, which have been erected by merchants 
ſince the reformation, but at preſent content myſelf with 
What he allows us, parſimony and frugality. If it were 
_ conſiſtent with the quality of fo antient a baronet as Sir 
RoGER, to keep an accompt, or meaſure things by the 
molt infallible way, that of numbers, he would prefer our 
parſimony to his hoſpitality. If to drink ſo many hogſ- 
heads is to be hoſpitable, we do not contend for the fame 
of that virtue; but it would be worth while to conſider, 
whether ſo many arificers at work ten days together by 
my appointment, or ſo many peaſants made merry on Sir 
RoGER's charge, are the men more obliged ? I believe 


' 
2 
7 
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Roman proverb upon the Carthaginian traders; the Ro- 
mant were their profeſſed enemies: I am only ſorry no 
Carthaginian hiſtories have come to our hands ; we might 
have Been taught perhaps by them ſome proverbs againſt 
the Roman generoſity, in fighting for and beſtowing other 
peoples goods. But fince Sir R0GER has taken occaſion 
from an old proverb to be out of humour with merchants, 
it ſhould be ne offence to offer one not quite fo old in their 
defence. When a man happens to break in Holland, they 
ſay of him that he has not kept true accomptr. This phraſe, 
perhaps, among us, would appear a foft or humorous way 
of ſpeaking, but with that exact nation it bears the higheſt 
reproach ; for a man to be miftaken in the calculation of 
His expence, in his ability to anſwer future demands, or 
to be impertinently ſanguine in putting his credit to too 
great adventure, are all inſtances of as much infamy as 
with gayer nations to be failing in courage or common ho- 
neſty. „ | 5 

Ne MBERS are ſo much the meaſure of every thing that 
is valuable, that it is not poſſible to demonſtrate the ſuc- 
eſs of any action, or the prudence of any undertaking 


without them. I fay this in anſwer to what Sir Roc ] 


is pleaſcd to fay, that little that is truly noble can be ex- 
pected from one- Who is ever poring on his caſh-book, or 
balancing his accompts. When I have my returns from 
abroad, I can tell to a ſhilling, by the help of numbers, 
the profit or loſs by my adventure; but I ought alſo to 
be able to ſhew that I had reaſon, for making it, either 
from my own experience, or that of other people, or 
from a reaſonable preſumption that my returns will be ſuf- 
ficient to auſwer my expence and hazard; and this is never 
to be done without the {kill of numbers. For inſtance, if 


I am to trade to Turkey, I ought beforchand to know the 


demand of our manufactures there, as well as of their ſilks 
in England, and the cuſtomary prices that are given for 
both in each country. I ought to have a clear knowledge 
of theſe matters beforehand, that I may preſume upon FI 
cient returns to anſwer the charge of the cargo I have ſit- 
ted out, the freight and aſſurance out and home, the cuſ- 
toms to the queen, and the intereſt of my own money, and 
beſides all theſe expences a reaſonable profit to myſelf. 
Now, what is there of {caudal ia this fil? What has the | 
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merchant done, that he ſhould be ſo little in the good gra- 
ces of Sir RoGtx ? He throws down no man's incloſu 

and tramples upon no man's corn ; he takes nothing from 


the induſtrious labourer ; he pays the poor man for his 


work; he communicates his profit with mankind ; by the 
preparation of his cargo, and the manufacture of his re- 
turns, he furniſhes employment and ſubſiſtence to greater 
numbers than the richeſt nobleman ; and even the noble- 
man is obliged to him for finding out foreign markets for 
the produce of his eſtate, and for making a great addition 
to his rents: and yet it is certain, that none of all theſe 
things could be done by him without the exerciſe of his 
fill in numbers. 3 9 
Tuts is the oeconomy of the merchant ; and the con- 
duct of the gentleman muſt be the ſame, unleſs by ſcorn- 


ing to be the ſteward, he reſolves the ſteward be the 


gentleman. The gentleman, no more than the merchant, 
is able, without the help of numbers, to account for the 


ſuccels of any action, or the prudence of any adventure. 


If, for inſtance, the chace is his whole adventure, his on- 
| 3 muſt be the ſtag's herns in the great hall, and 
t 

GER knows the full value of theſe returns; and if before 
hand he had computed the charges of the chace, a gentle- 
man of his diſcretion would certainly have hanged up all 

his dogs, he would never have brought back ſo many fine 
\ Horſes to the kennel, he would never have gone fo often, 
ke a blaſt, over fields of corn. If fuch too had been the 
conduct of all his anceſtors, he might truly have boaſted 


at this day that the antiquity of his family had never been 


ſullied by a trade; a merchant had never been permitted 
with his whole eſtate to purchaſe a room for his picture 


in the gallery of the CovERLEYS, or to claim his deſcent 


from the maid of honour. But it is*'very happy for Sir 
RoGER that the merchant paid ſo dear for his ambition. 
It is the misfortune of many other gentlemen to turn 


out of the ſeats of their anceſtors, to make way for ſuch 


new maſters as have been more exact in their accompts 


than themſelves; and certainly he deſerves the eſtate a great 
deal better, who has got it by his induſtry, than he who 


bas loſt it by his negligence. 
Vor. III. * 


fox's noſe upon the ſtable-door. Without doubt Sir Ro- 


. OD co" 6—— — At. I Ro." 
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No. 175. Thurſday, September 20. 


Proximus a lectis ignis deſenditur r gre.— 
HE Ov1D. rem. am. v. 625, 

To ſave your houſe ſrom neight”ring fire is hard. 
Da | ST, 'TaTE, 

F SHALL this day entertain my readers with two or three 
letters J have received from my correſpondents : the 


firſt diſcovers to me a ſpecies of females which have hither- 
to eſcaped my notice, and is as follows, 


Mx. SrECTATOR, 


- 5 1 AM a young gentleman of a competent fortune, 1 
1 a ſufficient =c 


of learning, to ſpend five or ſix hours 


* | day very agrecably among my books. That 1 | 
© might have nothing to divert me from my ſtudies, and 


© to avoid the noiſes of coaches and chairmen, I have 


* taken lodgings in a very narrow ſtreet not far from 


_ © Whiteball ; but it is my misfortune to be fo poſted, that 
c my lodgings are directly oppoſite to thoſe of a 7ezeb-/. 


© You are to know, Sir, that a Jezebel (fo called by the 


_ © neighbourhood from diſplaying ber pernicious charms at 

her window) appears conſtantly dreſſed at her ſaſh, and 
* has a thouſand little tricks and fooleries to attract the eyes 

© of all the idle young fellows in the neighbourhood. I 


| © have ſeen more than {ix perſons at once from their ſeveral 


© windows obſerving the Jezebel ] am now complaining 
© of. I at firſt looked on her myſelf with the higheſt con- 
_ © tempt, could divert myſelf with her airs for half an hour, 
© and afterwards take up my Plutarch with great tranquil- 
© lity of mind; but was a little vexed to find, that in leſs 


than a month ſhe had conſiderably ſtolen upon my time, 
© {© that I reſolved to look at her no more, But the 7e- 


_ © zebel, who, as I ſuppoſe, might think it a diminution 
© to her honour, to have the number of her gazers leſſen- 
_ © ed, reſolved not to part with me ſo, and began to play 
ſo many new tricks at her window, that it was impoſ- 
ble for me to forbear obſerving her. I verily believe 


ſhe 


* 


3 
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* ſhe put herſelf to the expence of a new wax-bab 


y ot 
© purpoſe to plague me ; ſhe uſed to dandle and play w ith 5 


© this figure as impertinently as if it had been a real child: 
*- ſometimes ſhe would let fall a glove or a pin-cuſhion in 
the ſtreet, and ſhut or open her caſement three or four 
times in a minute. When I had almoſt weaned myſelf 
from this, ſhe came in her ſhift-ſleeves, and dreſſed at #4" 


window. I had no way ft but to let down my curtains, 


E.. 

0 

R 

© which I ſubmitted to, tho' it conſtderably darkened my 
© room, and was pleaſed to think that I had at laſt got the 
© better of her; but was ſurpriſed the next morning to 
c 

6 

c 

. 

6 


hear her talking out of her window quite croſs the ſtreet, | 


with another woman that lodges over me: I am ſince 


informed, that' ſhe made her a viſit, and got acquainted 


with her within three hours after the fall of os win- 
dow -curtains. 


© SiR, I am plagued every moment in the day, one wa 


latisfaction to know, that tho I am not looking at her, 
my head. I would immediately change my tenen but 


. 
6 
6 
« 
6 
0 
4 


lf they are ſo, I am ſure it is ſuch an abuſe, as a lover 
11 3 and ſilence ought to take notice of. 


lam, STR, 


1 AM afraid, by ſome lines in this letter, that my young 


| ſtudent | is touched with a diſtemper which he hardly ſeems 


to dream of, and is too far gone in it to receive advice. 
However, I ſhall animadvert in due time on the abuſe 
which he mentions, having myſelf obſerved a neſt of e- 


_ zebels near the Temple, who make it their diverſion to draw 
up the eyes of oder aur templars, that at the fame time they 
mblc i in an LIEN poor which runs un- 


may ſee them 
: der the ker "Ray 


Mx. en... 


. 0 iT HAVE lately read the mk of 1 your forty E 


or other, in my own chambers ; and the Jegebel has the 


I am liſtning to her impertinent dialogues that paſs over 
© that I think it might look like a plain confeſſion that I . 


am conquered ; and beſides this, I am told that moſt 
quarters of the town are infeſted with theſe creatures. 


ee &c. 8 


venth ſpeculation —_ butts with great pe 5 


. 4 . _—_ 
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© and have ever ſince been thoroughly that one 
© of thoſe gentlemen is extremely to enliven con- 
© verſation. I had an entertainment laſk week upon the 
© water for a lady to whom I make my addreſſes, with ſe- 
© veral of our friends of both ſexes. To divert the com— 
© pany in general, and to ſhew my miſtreſs in particular 
my genius for rallery, I took one of the moſt celebrat- 
ed butts in town along with me. It is with the utmoſt 
© ſhame and confuſion that I mult acquaint you with the 
© ſequel of my adventure: as ſoon as we were got into the 
© boat, I played a ſentence or two at my butt, which IL 
© thought very ſmart, when my il} genius, who I verily 
c believed inſpired him purely for my deſtruction, ſuggeſt- 
ed to him ſuch a reply, as got all the laughter on his 
© fide. I was daſhed at ſo unexpected a turn; which the 
© butt perceiving, reſolved not to let me recover myſelf, 
and purſuing his victory, rallied and toſſed me in a moſt 
* unmerciful and barbarous manner till we came to Chel- 
_ © fea. Thad ſome ſmall ſucceſs while we were eating cheeſe- 
© cakes; but coming home, he renewed his attacks with his 
former good-fortune, and equal diverſion to the whole 


company. In ſhort, Sir, I muſt ingenuouſſy own, that! 


was never ſo handled in all my life; and, to complete 
my misfortune, I am ſince told that the butt, fluſhed with 
© bis late victory, has made a viſit or two to the dear ob- 
« ject of my wiſhes, ſo that I am at once in danger of loſ- 
© ing all my pretenſions to wit, and my miſtreſs into the 
© bargain. This, Sir, is a true account of my preſent 
© troubles, which you are the more obliged to aſſiſt me in, 
as you were yourſelf in a great meaſure the cauſe of them, 
© by recommending to us an inſtrument, and not inſtruct- 
© ing us at the ſame time how to play upon it. . 
InAvE been thinking whether it might not be high- 
ly convenient, that all butts ſhould wear an inſcription 
_ © affixed to ſome part of their bodies, ſhewing on which 
© fide they are to be come at, and that if any of them are 
© perſons of unequal tempers, there ſhould be ſome me- 
© thod taken to inform the world at what time it is ſafe to 
| © attack them, and when you had belt to let them alone. 
But, ſubmitting theſe matters to your more ſerious conſi- 
= 2ÞD Fn „ 
Ian, SIA, yourr, Go. 
. N |  Tamave 


3 
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I HAVE, indeed, ſeen and heard of ſeveral young gen- 
tlemen under the ſame misfortune with my preſent corre- 


ſpondent. The beſt rule I can lay down for them to avoid 


the like calamitics for the future, is thoroughly to conſider 
not only whether their companions are weak, but whether 
chemfeloer are wits, e 


Tux following letter comes to me from Exeter, and 


being credibly informed that what it contains is matter of 


8 fact, I ſhall give it my reader as it was lent me. 


Ma. SPECTATOR, Exeter, Sept. 7. 
OU were pleaſed in a late ſpeculation to take no- 
tice of the inconvenience we lye under in the 


country, in not being able to keep pace with the faſhi- 


on: but there is another misfortune which we are ſub- 
ject to, and is no lets grievous than the former, which 
has hitherto: eſcaped your obſervation. I mean, the hau- 
ing things palmed upon us for London faſhions, which 
were never once heard of there. EE OR 
© ALADY of this. place had ſome time ſince x box of 
the neweſt ribbons ſent down by the coach: whether it 
was her own malicious invention, or the wantonnels of 
a London milliner, I am not able to inform you; but, 
among the reſt, there was one cherry-coloured ribbon, 
coufilting of about half a dozen yards, made up in the 
figure of a ſmall head-dreſs. The aforeſaid lady had the 
aſſurance to affirm, amidlt a circle of female inquiſitors, 
who were preſent at the opening of the box, that this 
was the newelt faſhion worn at court. Accordingly the 
next Sunday we had ſeveral females, who came to church 
with their heads dreſſed wholly in ribbons, and looked 
like ſo many victims ready to be ſacriſiced. This is (till | 
a reigning mode among us. At the ſame time we have 
a {et of gentlemen who take the liberty to appear in all 
public places without any buttons to their coats, which 
they ſupply with ſeveral little ſilver haſps, though our 
© freſheſt advices from London make no mention of any 
© {uch faſhion; and we are ſomething ſhy of affording mat 
© ter to the button-makers for a ſecond petition. — 
Wu I would humbly propoie to the public is, that 


* 


there may be a ſociety erected in London, to conſiſt of 
the molt ſxilful perſons of both ſexes, for the inſpector 


C3 S 
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7 of modes and fa/hims ; and that hereafter no perſon or 
_ © perſans ſhall preſume to appear ſingularly habited in any 
part of the country, without a teſtimonial from the as 
c forelaid ſociety, that their dreſs is anſwerable to the mode 
eat London. By this means, Sir, we ſhall know a little 
c whereabout we are. | 
Ir you could bring this matter to- bear, you would ve- 
© ry much oblige great numbers of your country — 
and among the reſt, 
X 8 Your very humble ſervant, 


Jack Modiſh. 
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Poul, ponile, xatl xa, pic, tota merum al. 
Luck. I. 4. v. 1155. 


4 little, pretty,. witty, charming foe! 


HERE are, in the following ny matters which 
I, a batchelor, cannot be ſuppoſed to be acquaint- 
ed with; therefore ſhall not pre end to explain upon it 
all farther conſideration, but leave the author of the * 
to expreſs his condition his own way. 


. SPECTATOR, 
DO not deny but you appear, in many of your pa- 
pers, to underſtand human life pretty well; but there 

are very many things which you cannot poſſibly have a. 

© true notion of, in a ſingle life ; theſe are ſuch as reſpect 

* the married ſtate ; etherways 1 cannot account for your 
* having overlocked a very good fort of people, which 

* are commonly called in ſcorn the Hen-peckt. You are 
© to underſtand, that I am one of thoſe innocent mortals. 


Who ſuffer derifion under that word, for being governed 

= by the beſt of wives. It would be worth your confide- 

ration to enter into the nature of affoction itielf, and tell 

dus, according to your philoſophy, why it is that our dears 

£ ſhould do what they will with us, ſhall be froward, ill- 

6 eee at nn chen 
Woon 
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fwoon away, then come to life, have the uſe of ſpeech 
© to the greateſt fluency imaginable, and then fink away 
© again, and all becauſe they fear we do not love them 
enough; chat is, the poor things love us ſo heartily, that 
they cannot think it poſſible we ſhould be able to love 
them in ſo great a degree, which makes them take on ſo. 
} fay, Sir, a true good natured- man, whom rakes and li- 
bertines call hen-peckt, ſhall fall into all theſe different 
moods with his dear life, and at the ſame time ſee they 
are wholly put on; and yet not be hard-hearted enough 
to tell the dear good creature that ſhe is an hypocrite. 
Tuts fort of good man is very frequently in the po- 
pulous and wealthy city of London, and is the true hen- 
peckt man; the kind creature cannot break thro! his. 
kindneſſes ſo far as to come to an explanation with the 
tender ſoul, and therefore goes on to comfort her when 
nothing ails her, to appeale her when ſhe is not angry, 
and to give her his caſh when he knows ſhe does not want 
it; rather than be uneaſy for a whole month, which is. 
com puted, by hard-hearted men, the ſpace of time which 
a froward woman takes to come to herſelf, if you have 
courage to ftand out. 
© THERE are indeed ſeveral ker ſpecies. of the hen- 
«. peckt, and in my opinion they are certainly the beſt ſub- 
jects the queen has; and for that reaſon I take it to be 5 
+ your duty to keep us above conte 
I Do not know whether I make my elf enderftcnd in in. 
the repreſentation of an hen-peckt life, but I ſhall take 
leave to give you an account of myſelf, and my own. 
ſpouſe. You are to know that I am reckoned no fool, 
have on ſeveral occaſions been tried whether I will take 
ill-ufage, and the event has been to my advantage; and 
yet there is not ſuch a ſlave in Turkey as I am to my 
dear. She has a good ſhare of wit, and is what you 
hgh” prete agreeable woman. I perfectly dote on. 
Lager” Þ an to her gives me all the anxieties 
n but that of jealouſy. My being thus confi- - 
dent of her, I take, as much as ] can judge of my heart, 
4 to be the reaſon, that whatever ſhe does, tho it be never ſo 
© much againſt my inclination, there is {till left ſomething in 
ber manner thatisamiable. She will ſometimes look at me 
3 wih am aſſumed grandeur, eee f 
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have not had reſpe& enough for her opinion in ſuch an 


© inſtance in company. I cannot but ſmile at the pretty 


anger ſhe is in, an then ſhe pretends ſhe is uſed like a 
= Cn. In a word, our great debate is, which has the ſu- 


c periority in point of underſtanding. She is eternally form- 
ing an argument of debate; to which I very indolently 
© antwer, Thou art mighty pretty. To this ſhe anſwers, 


All the world but you "Think I have as much ſenſe as your- 


+ ſelf. Lrepeat to her, Indeed you are pretty. Upon this 


there is no paticnce; ſhe will throw down any thing a- 
© bout her, 

© dear, fay I; how can a woman of your ſenſe fall in- 
_ © to ſuch an intemperate rage: This is an argument which 
never fails. Indeed, my dear, ſays ſhe, you make me 


tamp and pull off her head-clothes. Fy, my 


© mad ſometimes, ſo you do, with the filly way you have 
© of AY me like a pretty idiot. Well. what have I 
got 3 her into good-humour ? nothing, but that 
I muſt convince her of my good opinion by my practice; 
and then I am to give her poſſeſſion of my little ready- 


2 money, and, for a day and a half following, diſlike all 
ine diſlikes, and extol every thing ſhe approves. I am 


* ſo exquiſitely fond of this darling, that I ſe dom fee a- 
< ny of my friends, am unealy in all companies till | ſee 


her again; and when I come home, ſhe is in the dumps, 
.<« becaule ſhe ſays ſhe is ſure I came fo ſoon only becauic I 

© think her handſom. I dare not upon this occaſion laugh; 
but though I am one of the warmeſt churchmen in the 
ZE 5 kingdom, I am forced to rail at the times, becauſe ſhe 


cis a violent whig. Upon this we talk politics fo long, 


that ſhe is convinced I kils her for her wiſdom. It is a 

common practice with me to aſk her ſome queſtion con- 
cerning the conſtitution, which ſhe anſwers me in ge- 
à © neral out of Harrington's Oceana © then I commend her 
| © ſtrange memory, and her arm is immediately locked in 
mine. While I keep her in this temper ſhe plays before 
| + me, ſometimes dancing in the midſt of the room, ſome- 
times ſtriking an air at her ſpinnet, varying her poſture 

| 5 and her charms in ſuch a manner that I am in continual 


pleaſure: ſhe-will play the fool, if I allow her to be 


bie; but if the. ſuſpedts I like ler for ber wifing, he 
3 wms * _ 1 
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© THESE are the toils in which I am taken, and I carry 


tion to you is in behalf of the hen-peckt in general, and 
I defire a diſſertation from you in defence of us. 'You 


have, as I am informed, very good authorities in our 
favour, and hope you will not omit the mention of the 
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© off my ſervitude as well as moſt men; but my applica- 


renowned Socrates and his philoſophic reſignation to his 


wife Xantippe. This would be a very good office to the 
world in general, forthe hen-peckt are powerful in their 


quality and numbers, not only in cities but in courts; 


in the latter they are ever the moſt obſequious, in the 
former the moſt wealthy of all men. When you have 
conſidered wedlock thoroughly, you ought to enter in- 
to the ſuburbs of matrimony, and pive us an account of 
the thraldom of kind keepers, and irreſolute lovers; the 


keepers who cannot quit their} fair ones, though they 


ſee their approaching ruin ; the lovers who dare not mar- 


miſtreſſes whom they cannot purchale on other terms. 


ry, tho' they know they never ſhall be happy without the 


*WHar will be a great embelliſhment to your diſcourſe, 


will be, that you may find inſtances of the haughty, the 


proud, the frolic, the ſtubborn, who are each of them 
in ſecret dawnright ſlaves to their wives or miſtreſſes. 1 


muſt beg of you, in the laſt place, to dwell upon this, 
that the wile and valiant in all ages have been hen- peckt: 
and that the ſturdy tempers, who are not ſlaves to af - 
fection, owe that exemption to their being enthralled by 


ambition, avarice, or ſome meaner paſſion. I have ten 


thoutand thouſand things more to ſay, but my wife ſees - 


me writing, and will, according to cuſtom, be conſult- 


ed, if I do not ſcal this immediately. 
Tours, 5 


T Nathanicl Henrooſt 


"Mis" 137. 
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No. 177. Saturday, September 22. 


Oris enim boirus, aut face dignus 
- Arcana, qualem Cereris vult eſſe ſacerdos, | 
Ulla aliena fibi credat mala? — Juv. fat. 1 5. v. 140. 


Who can all ſenſe of others ills eſcape, 


 Jrbuta _ at beft, in n. DI; Tarx. 1 


IN one of my laſt week 's papers I treated of good-nature, 
as it is the effect of conſtitution ; I ſhall now ſpeak of 


k, as it. is a moral virtue. The firſt may make a man caly 
in himſelf and agreeable to others, but implies no merit in 


him that is poſlefſcd of it. A man is no more to be prailed 
upon this account, than becauſe he has a regular pulſe or 


a good digeſtion. This good-nature however in the con- 


ſtitution, which Mr. Dryden ſomewhere calls a milkine/ſ+ 
of blood, is an admirable ground-work for the other. In 


order therefore to try our good-nature, whether it ariſes 
from the body or the mind, whether it be founded in the 


animal or rational part of our nature; in a word, whether 


It be ſuch as is intitled to any other reward, befides that 


ſecret ſatisfaction and contentment of mind Which! is eſſen- | 


tial to it, and the kind reception it procures us in the world, 


| we muſt examine it by the following rules. 


Fi Rs T, Whether it acts with ſteadineſs and. aniformity | 


in ſickneſs and in health, in proſperity and in adverſity ; 
if otherways, it is to be looked upon as nothing elle but an 
irradiation of the mind from ſome new ſupply of ſpirits, | 
or a more kindly circulation of blood. Sir Francis Ba- 
con mentions a cunning ſolicitor, who would never alk a 
| favour of a great man before dinner; but took care to pre- 
fer his petition at a time when the party petitioned had his 
mind free from care, and his appetites in good humour. 
Such a tranſient temporary good-nature as this, is not that 


khilanthropy, that love of mankind, which deſerves the 
title of a moral virtue. | | 


THe next way of a man's bringing bis * . 


be teſt, is, to conſider whether it operates according to 
che rules of reaſon and ak for if, e its 
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general benevolence to mankind, it makes no diſtinction 
between its objects, if it exerts itſelf promiſcuouſly towards 
the deſerving and undeſerving, if it relieves alike the idle 
and the indigent, if it gives itſelf up to the firſt petitioner, 
and lights upon any one rather by accident than choice, 
it may paſs for an amiable inſtinct, but muſt not aſſume the 
name of a moral virtue. 

THs third trial of good-nature will be, the examining | 
ourſelves, whether or no we are able to exert it to our 
own diſadvantage, and employ it on proper objects, not- 
withſtanding any little pain, want, or inconvenience which 
may ariſe to ourſelves from it; in a word, whether we are 
willing to riſk any part of our fortune, our reputation, or 
health, or eaſe, for the benefit of mankind. Among all 
_ theſe expreſſions of good-nature, I ſhall ſingle out that 
which goes under the general name of charity, as it con- 
| fiſts in relieving the indigent; that being a trial of this kind 
which offers itſelf to us almoſt at all times FI NY: 
place. 

'v I SHOULD propoſe it as a rule to every one who is pro- 
vided with any competency of fortune more than ſufficient 
for the neceſſaries of life, to lay aſide a certain proportion 
of his income for the uſe of the poor. This I would look 
upon as an offering to Him who has a right to the whole, 
for the uſe of thoſe whom, in the paſſage hereafter men- 

_ tioned, he has deſcribed as his own reprelentatives upon 

earth. At the ſame time we ſhould manage our charity | 
with ſuch prudence and caution, that we may not hurt our 
own friends or relations, whilſt we are doing good to thoſe 
who are ſtrangers to us. 


THis may poſſibly be explained better by aw example 
than by a rule. 


EUGENIUS is a man of an univerſal good - nature, 


and generous beyond the extent of his fortune; but with⸗ 


al ſo prudent in the oeconomy of his affairs, that what goes 

diurt in charity is made up by good management. Euge- 
nius has what the world calls two hundred pounds a year; 

but never values himſelf above nineſcore, as not thinking 

he has a right to the tenth part, which he always appro- 
priates to charitable uſes. To this ſum he frequently makes 

other voluntary additions, inſomuch that in a good * 
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for ſuch he accounts thoſe in which he has been able to 
i make greater bounties than ordinary, he has given above 
1 twice that ſum to the fick y and indigent. Eugeniur pre- 
# * ſcribes to himſelf many particular days of faſting and ab- 
1 ſtinence, in order to increaſe his bank of charity, 
i and ſets aſide what would be the current of thoſe 
i times for the uſe of the poor. He often goes afoot where 
1 his buſineſs calls him, and at the end of his walk has given 
i# (ſhilling, which in his ordinary methods of expence would 
[| have gone for coach-hire, to the firſt neceſſitous perſon 
1 chat has fallen in his way. I have known him, when he 
=_— has been ** a play or an opera, divert the money 
0 which was deſigned for that er upon an object of 
if charity whom he has met with in the ſtreet; and after- 
" wards paſs his evening in a coffee-houſe, or at a friend's | 
1 fre- ſide, with much greater ſatisfaction to himſelf than he 
„ | could have received from the moſt exquiſite entertainments 


it of the theatre. By theſe means he is generous, without 
[] wimpoveriſhing himſelf, and enjoys his eſtate by making i * 
1 ; the property of others. ; 
IEE are few men Gauigpet inde private affairs, 
who may not be charitable after this manner, without any 
It diſadvantage to themſelves, or prejudice to their families, 
5 It is but ſometimes facrificng a diverſion or convenience to 
. the poor, and turning the uſual courſe of ourexpences in-„ 
1 to a better channel. This is, I think, not only the moſt 
|! prudent and convenient, but the moſt meritorious picce of 
| charity, which we can put in practice. By this method 
ue in ſome meaſure ſhare the neceſſitjes of the poor at the 
ſame time that we relieve them, and make ourſelves not 
Only their patrons, but their fellow-ſufferers. 
S Sin Thomas Brown, inthe laſt part of his Religio Medi- 
i, in Which he deſcribes his charity 1 in ſeveral heroic in- 
ſtances, and with a noble heat of ſentiments, mentions | 
that verſe in the Proverbs of Solomon, He that giveth to 
the poor, lendeth to the Lord: © There is more rhetoric 
in that one ſentence, ſays he, than in a library of ſer- 
© mons; and indeed if thoſe ſentences were underſtood 
© by the reader, with the ſame emphaſis as they are de- 
© livered by the author, we needed not thoſe volumes of | 
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T+1s paſſage in ſcripture is indeed wonderfully perſua- 
five: but I think the ſame thought is carricd much farther 
in the New Teſtament, where our Saviour tells us in a 
moſt pathetic manner, that he ſhall hereafter regard the 
clothing of the naked, the feeding of the hungry, and the 
viſiting of the impriſoncd, as offices done to himſelf, and 
reward them accordingly, Purſuant to thoſe paſſages i in 
holy ſcripture, I have ſomewhere met with the epitaph of 
a charitable man, which has very much pleaſed me. 1 
cannot recolle& the words, but the ſenſe of it is to this 
purpoſe ; What I ſpent I loſt ; what I poſſeſſed is left to o- 
thers; what I give away remains with me. 
Sixcx I am thus inlenſibly engaged in facred writ, 1 
cannot forbear making an extract of ſeveral paſſages which 
I have always read with great delight in the book of Job. 
It is the account which that holy man gives of his behavi- 
our in the days of his proſperity, and, if conſidered only 
as a human compoſition, is a finer picture of a charitable 
and good - natured m man than is to be met with in any other 
author. | - 
C that I were at in 3 a. as in the days when 
Cod preſerved me: when his candle ſhined upon my head, 
and when by his light 1 walked through darkneſs : when 
the Almighty was yet with me: when my children were a- 
bout me : when I waſhed my Aich. with butter, and the rock 
poured out rivers of oil. 


IWHEN the ear heard me, then it bleſſed me; and when 


t the eye ſarw me, it gave witneſs to me. Becauſe 1 deliver- 
ed the poor that cried, and the fatherleſs, and him that had 


none to help bim. The bleſſing of him that was ready to 
periſh came upon me, and [ cauſed the widow's heart to 
ng for joy. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to 
the lame; I was a father to the poor, and the cauſe which 
I knew not I ſearched out. Did not 1 weep for him that 
d ua in trouble? qwwas not my foul grieved for the poor? 
Let me be weighed in an even balance, that God may know 
mine integrity. If I did deſpiſe the cauſe of my man-ſer- 


vant or of my maid-ſeruant when they c:ntended with me. 


What then ſhall ] do when God riſeth up and when he vi. 


iteth, what ſhall I anſwer him? Did not he that made me 


in the womb, make him? and did not one faſhion us in the 


_ womb? If 18 wirhbeld the or fro their defire, or 
Vor. III. bave : 


In 
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have cauſed the eyes of the widow to fail, or have eaten my ' 
morſel myſelf alone, and the fatherleſs hath not eaten there- 


of: if 1 have ſeen any periſh fer want clothing, or any 
poor without covering: if his loins have not bleſſed me, and 


I he were not warmed with the fleece of my ſheep : if 1 have 
liſt up my hand againſt the fatherleſs, when 1 ſaw my help 
in the gate; then let mine arm fall from my ſpoulder-blade, 


and mine arm be broken from the bone. If T have rejoiced 


at the deſeruction of him that hated me, or lift up myſelf 


auben evil found him: ¶ Neither have 1 ſuffered my mouth 
to fin, by wiſhing a curſe to his ſoul.) The ftranger did not 
lodge in the fireet; but I opened my doors to the traveller. 
If my land cry againſt me, or that the furrows likeways 
thereof complain: if T have eaten the fruits thereof with- 


out money, or haue cauſed the owners thereof to loſe their 


life ; let thiſiles grow inſlead of wheat, and cockle inſtead 


| of barley. | L 


No. 178. Monday, September 24. 


Comis in uxorem—— Ho. ep. 2. 1. 2.V.1 33. 
Civil to bis wiſe. Ons 


1* xx o r defer taking notice of this letter. 


inſtant, which is a maſter-piece; I mean that of 


RR jealouſy : but I think it unworthy of you to ſpeak of that 
© torture in the breaſt of a man, and not to mention allo 
the pangs of it in the heart of a woman. . You have ve- 


< ry judiciouſly, and with the greateſt penetration imagin- 


© able, conſidered it as woman is the creature of whom 
© the diffidence is raiſed; but not a word of a man, who 
. © is ſo unmerciful as to move jealouſy in his wife, and not 


care whether ſhe is ſo or not. It is poſſible you may 

© not believe there are ſuch tyrants in the world; but alas, 
I can tell you of a man who is ever out of humour in his 
( wife's company, and the pleaſanteſt man in the world e- 
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Fs where elſe; the greateſt floven at home when he 


appears to none but his family, and moſt exactly well- 
dreſſed in all other places. Alas, Sir, is it of courſe, 
that to deliver one's {elf wholly into a man's power, with- 
out poſſibility of appeal to any other juriſdiction but his 
own reflexions, is ſo little an obligation to a gentleman, 
that he can be offended and fall into a rage, becauſe my 
heart (wells tears into my eyes when] ſee him in a cloudy 
mood? I pretend to no ſuccour, and hope for no relief 
but from himſelf; and yet he that has fene and juſtice 


in cvery 2 elle, never reſſects, that to come home on- 


ly to fleep off an intemperance, and ſpend all the time 
he has there as if it were a puniſhment, cannot but give 
the anguiſh of a jealous mind. He always leaves his home 
as if he were going to court, and returns as if he were 
entering a goal. I could add to this, that from his com- 
pany and his uſual diſcourſe, he does not ſ{cruple being 
thought an abandoned man as to his morals. Your own 
imagination will fay enough to you concerning the con- 
dition of me his wife; and I wiſh you would be ſo good as 
to repreſent to him, for he is not ill-natured, and reads 
you much, that the moment I hear the door ſhut after 
him, I throw myſelf upon my bed, and drown the child 
he is ſo fond of with my tears, and often frighten it with 
my cries; that I curſe my being; that Irun to my glas 


all over bathed'in forrows, and help the uttcrance of my 
© inward anguiſh by beholding the guſh of my own cala- 
mitics as my tears fall from my eyes. This looks like 


an imagined picture to tell you, but indeed this is one of 
my paſtimes. Hitherto I have only told you the general 
temper of my mind, but how ſhall I give you an account 
of the diſtraction of it? Could you but conceive how 


cruel I am one moment in my reſentment, and at the en- 
ſuing minute, when I place him in the condition my an- 
© ger would bring him to, how compaſſionate; it would 


give you ſome notion how miſerable I am, and how little 
I delerve it. When I remonſtrate with the greateſt gen- 
tleneſs that is poſuble againſt unhandſom appearances, | 


and that married perſons are under particular rules; when 
he is in the beſt humour to receive this, I am enfocred 


only, That I expoſe my own reputation and ſenſe if I ap- 
pear „ 1 wiſh, good Sr, you would take this 
D 2 ED... imo 
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into ſerious conſideration, and admoniſh huſbands and 


© wives what terms they ought to keep towards each other. 
© Your thoughts on this important ſubje& will have the 
« greateſt reward, that which deſcends on ſuch as feel the 


© {orrows of the afflicted. Give me leave to ſubſcribe | 
4 myſelf, 


* our unfortunate 
humble ſervant, 
CTI pA. 


I HAD it in my thouphts, before I received the letter of 


this lady, to conſider this dreadful paſſion in the mind of 


a woman; and the ſmart ſhe ſeems to feel does not abate - 


_ the inclination I had to recommend to huſbands a more 


regular behaviour, than to give the moſt exquiſite of tor- 


ments to thoſe who love them, nay, whoſe torment would 
be abated if they did not love them. 


Ir is wonderful to obſerve how little is made of this in- 


expreſſible injury, and how eaſily men get into an habit of 
being leaſt agreeable where they are moſt obliged to be ſo. 
| Bat this ſubject deſerves a diſtin& ſpeculation, and I ſhall 


obſerve for a day or two the behaviour of two or three 


happy pair I am acquainted with, before I pretend to make 
a ſyſtem of conjugal morality. I deſign in the firſt place 
to go a few miles out of town, and there I know where 
too meet one who practiſes all the parts of a fine gentleman 


in the duty of an huſband. When he was a batchelor, 
v buſineſs made him particularly negligent in his ha- 
bit; but now there is no young lover living ſo exact in 


the care of his perſon. One who asked why he was ſo 
Jong waſhing his mouth, and ſo delicate in the choice 
and wearing of his linen, was anſwered, Becauſe there 


is a woman of merit obliged to receive me kindly, and I 


think it incumbent upon me to make her inclination go 
along with her duty. 


Ir a man would give himſelf leave to , think, he would 


not be ſo unreaſonable as to expect debauchery and inno- 
cence could live in commerce together; or hope that fleſh 
and blood is capable of ſo ſtrict an alliance, as that a fine 


woman muſt go on to improve herſelf till ſhe is as 


1 and 1 as an * only to _ a _ io a 
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brute and a fatyr. The lady who deſires me for her ſak®© 


to end one of my papers with the following letter, I am 
perſuaded, thinks ſuch a * very — Ce 


5 usband,. | 
TAY more at home. I know where you viſited at 
ſeven of the clock on Thurſday evening. The co- 
: 1 * whom you — me to ſee no more, is in town. 


* „ Martha 1 80 


No. 179. 5 Tueſday, September 2 5. 


Contaria ſenicrum apitant expertia frugis: 
Celſi prætereuni auſtera pemata Rhannes. 
Onne tulit punitum gui miſcuit utile dulci, 

| * deledands, paritergue monends. 

| Ho. ars poet. Ve 341. | 


Od age er all but a 
Aiſterity offends aſpiring youth: 
ut he that joins inſir udtion with delight, 
Profit « with pleaſure, carries all the votes. Jo 
R OSCOMMONe 


MAY caſt x my readers under two great general dvi. 
| ons, the Mercurial and the Saturnine. The firſt are 
the gay part of my diſciples, who require ſpeculations of 
wit and humour; the others are thoſe of a more ſolemn and 
ſober turn, who find no plcaſure but in papers of morality 
and ſound ſenſe. The former call every thing that is ſe- 

rious, ſtupid ; the latter look upon every thing as imperti- 


nent that is ludierous. Were I always grave, one half of 
my readers would fall off from me: were I always merry, I 


mould Joſe the other. I make it therefore my endeavour 
_ to find out entertainments of both kinds, and by that means 
perhaps conſult the good of both, more than I ſhould do. 
did I always write to the particuler taſte of either. As 
| they neither of them know what I proceed upon, the 
iprightly reader, who takes up my paper in order to be di- 
_ very often ſinds ES e in a ſe- 
D 3: - rious 


the ordinary taſte of mankind, but are ſtified in their birth 
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rious and profitable courſe of thinking ; as on the contra- 


ry, the thoughtful man, who perhaps may hope to find 
ſomething ſolid, and full of deep reflexion, is very often 
inſenſibly betrayed into a fit of mirth. In a word, the rea- 
der fits down to my entertainment without knowing his 
bill of fare and has therefore at leaſt the pleaſure of hoping 


there may be a diſh to his palate. 


I MUST confeſs, were J left to myſelf, I ſhould rather 
aim at inſtructing than diverting ; but if we will be uſeful | 
to the world we muſt take it as we find it. Authors of 
profeſſed ſeverity diſcourage the looſer part of mankind 
from having any thing to do with their writings. A man 


muſt have virtue in him, before he will enter upon the 


reading of a Seneca or an Epictetus. The very title of a 
moral treatiſe has ſomething in it auſtere and ſhocking to 


the careleſs and inconſiderate. 


Fox this reaſon ſeveral unthinkingperſons fall in my way, 
who would give no attention to lectures delivered with a re- 
Irgious ſeriouſneſs or a philoſophic gravity. They are inſnar- 
ed into ſentiments of wiſdom and virtue when they do not 
think of it; and if by that means they arrive only at ſuch 


a degree of conſideration as may diſpeſe them to liſten to 
more ſtudied and elaborate diicourles, I ſhall not think my 
ſpeculations uſeleſs. I might likeways oblerve, that the 


gloomineſs in which ſometimes the minds of the beſt men 


are involved, very often ſtands in need of ſuch little incite- 
ments to mirth and laughter, as are apt to diſperſe melan- 


choly, and put our faculties in good-humour. To which | 
ſome will add, that the Hriti ſh climate, more than any o- 


ther, makes entertainments of this nature in a manner ne- 


I” what Ie here Rid docs not recommend}, it will 


at leaſt excule the variety of my ſpeculations. I would 
not willingly laugh but in order &o inſtruct, or if I fome- 


times fail in this point, when my mirth ceaſes to be in- 
ſtructive, it ſhall never ceaſe to be innocent. A ſcrupul- 
dus conduct in this particular, has, perhaps, more merit in 


it than the generality of readers imagine; did they know = 


how many thoughts occur in a point of humour, which a 
_ diſcreet auther in modeſty ſuppreffes ; how many {trokes 


of rallery preſent themſelves, which could not fail to pleaſe 
by 
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by reaſon of ſome remote tendency which they carry in 
them to corrupt the minds of thoſe who read them; did 
they know how many glances of ill-nature are induſtriouſ- 

ly avoided for fear of doing injury to the reputation of an- 
bother, they would be apt to think kindly of thoſe writers 
who endeavour to make themſelves diverting without be- 


ing immoral. One may apply to theſe authors that ag 
fage in Waller, 


| Poets loſe half the praiſe they Ne, have got, 
Mere it but known what they diſcreetly blot. 


As nothing is more eaſy than to be a wit, with all the a- 
bove-mentioned liberties, it requires ſome genius and in- 
vention to appear ſuch without them. 
War I have here faid is not only in regard to the 
public, but with an eye to my particular correſpondent, 
who has ſent me the following letter, which I have caſtrat- 
ed in ſome 28 cs upon theſe ens. 


S 1 R, 
2 AVING lately ſeen your - Gicourſ: upon a match 
; of grinning, I cannot forbear giving you an ac- 
count of a whiſtling match, which, with many others, 
I was entertained with about three years ſince at the Bath. 
© The prize was à guinea, to be conferred upon the ableſt 
© whiltler, that is, on him who could whiſtle cleareſt, 
© and go throu gh his tune without laughing, to which at 
© the ſame time he was provoked by the antic poſtures of a 
« Merrr- 1udrew, who was to ſtand upon the ſtage and 

© play his tricks in the eye of the performer. There were 
© three competitors for the ring. The firſt was a plough- 
man of a very promiſing aſpect; his features were ſtea- 


ay, and his muſcles compoſed in ſo inflexible a ſtupidity, 


© that upon his firſt appearance every one gave the guinea 
© for loſt. The pickle-herring however found the way 

© z0 ſhake him; for upon his whiſtling a country jig this 
© unlucky wag danced to it with ſuch variety of - fry 


v ons and grimaces, that the couatryman _ not for- 


© bear ſmiling upon him, and by that means * his 
< whiſtle, and loſt the prize. 
Tae next that mounted the ſtage was an under -cl- : 
© zen of the Bath, a perſon remarkable among the inferi- 
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or people of that place for his great wiſdom and his broad 
band. He contracted his mouth with much gravity, and, 

that he might diſpoſe his mind to be more ſerious than 
ordinary, begun the tune of The children in ibe auood, and 
went through part of it with good ſuccels; when on a 


ſudden the wk at his elbow, who had appeared wonder- 


fully grave and attentive for ſome time, gave him a touch 
upon the left ſh: oulder, and ſtared him in che face with 
ſo bewitching a ginn, that the whiſter relaxed his fibres 
into a kind of ſimper, and at leng h burſt out into an open 
laugh. The third who entered the liſts was a footman, 
who in defiance of the 7Merry- Jnudrew, and all his arts, 
whiſtled a Sccts tune and an Jialian ſonata, with ſo ſettl- 
ed a countenance, that he bore away the prize, to the great 
admiration of ſome hundreds of perſons, who, as well as 
myielf. were preſent at this trial of kill. Now, Sir, 1 
humbly conceive, whatever you have determined of the 
grinners, the Whiſtlers ought to be encouraged, not only 
as their art is prafticed without diſtortion, but as it im- 
proves country muſic, promotes gravity. and teaches or- 


dinary people to keep their countenances, if they ſee a- 


ny thing ridicuJous in their betters ; beſides, that it ſeems 
an entertainment very particularly adapted to the Bath, 


as it is uſual for a rider to whiſtle to his horie when be 


would make Ine waters - 2 7 
1 am, Sir, &c. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


* AFTER baving diſpatched theſe two important points 
of grinning and whiſtling, I hope you will oblige the 
world with ſome reflexions upon yawning, as I have 


ſeen it practiſed on a twelfth-night among other C- 


mas gambzls, at the houſe of a very worthy gentleman, 
who alwaysentertains his tenants at that time of the year. 
They yawn for a Che/Þire cheeſe, and begin about mid- 
night, when the whole company is diſpoſed to be drou- 
ſy. He that yawns wideſt, and at the ſame time ſo na- 
turally as to produce the maſk yawns among the ſpecta- 


tors, carries home the cheefe, If you handle this ſub- 


ect as you ought, 1 queſtion not but your — will 
6 {t 


4 
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_ © {et half the kingdom a yawning, though l dare promiſe 
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——Delirant reges, plectuntur Activi. 
Ho. ep. 2.1. I. v. 13. 


The people ſe Her when the prince offends, GCREECH. 


HE follow ing letter has ſo much weight and good 

ſenſe, that I cannot forbear inſerting it, tho' it re- 

” lates to an hardened ſinner, whom I have very little _ 
of reforming, viz. Lewis XIV. of France. _ 


Ms. ct a Tron, 


N 1IDST the variety of lubjeats of which you have 

treated, I could wiſh it had fallen in your way, to 

© expoZ the vanity of A This thought would na- 
turally lead one to the French king, who has been ge- 
nerally eſteemed the greateſt conqueror of our age, till 
her majeſty's armies had tom from him ſo many of his 


mer victories. For my own part, if I were to draw his 
picture, I ſhould be for taking him no lower than to the 
peace of Ryſwici, juſt at the end of his triumphs, and be- 


fore his reverſe of fortune; and even then I ſhould not 


« 
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forbear thinking his ambition had been vain and unpro- 
* fitable to himſelf and his people. 

As for himſelf, it is certain he can have gained no- 

© thing by his con weſts, if they have not rendered him 
© maſter of more ſubjedts, more riches, or greater power. 

© What I ſhall be able to offer upon theic heads, I reſolve 
to ſubmit to your conſideration, : 
To begin then with his increaſe of ſubjedts. From 
_ © the time he came of age, and has been a manager for 
himſelf, all the people he had acquired were ſuch only 
© an he had reduced by his wars, and were left in his pol- 
_ © ſeſhon by the peace; he had conquered not above one 
© third part of Flanders, and conſequently no more than 
one third un of the inhabitants of that province. 
N « ABOUT 


* 
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all numbered, and by a juſt computation the inhabitants 
© of all forts could not — exceed 7500 ſouls, And 


"TOM if any man will conſider the deſolation by almoſt 


tual wars, the numerous armits that have lived almoſt 
ever ſince at diſcretion upon the people, and how much 
of their commerce has removed for more ſecurity to o- 
ther places, he will have little reaſon to imagine that 
their numbers have ſince increaſed; and therefore with 
one third part of that province that prince can have gain- 
ed no more than one third part of the inhabitants, or 
250000 new ſubjects, even tho' it ſhould be ſuppoied 
they were all contented to live ſtill in their native coun» 
try, and transfer their allegiance to a new maſter. 
* Tas fertility of this province, its convenient ſituati- 
on for trade and commerce, its capacity for furniſhing 
employment and ſubſiſtence to great numbers, and the 
vaſt armics that have been maintained here, make it cred- 
ible that the remaining two thirds of Flanders are equal 
to all his other conqueſts ; and conſequently by all he 
cannot have gained more than 750000 new ſubjects, 
men, women and chadren, eſpecially if a deduction ſhall 
be made of ſuch as have Tetired from the conquerer t to 
live under their old maſters. 
Ir is time now to {et his loſs againſt his profit, ad to 
ſhew for the new ſubjects he had acquired, how many 
old ones he had loſt in the acquiſition: I think that in 
his wars he has ſeldom brought leis into the field in all 
places than 20000 fighting men, beſides what have been 
left in garriſons ; and I think the common computation | 
is, that of an army, at the end of a campaign, without 
ſieges or battles, ſcarce four fifths can be muſtered of 
© thoſe that came into the field at the beginning of the year. _ 
His wars at ſeveral times till the laſt peace have held a- 
bout 20 years; and if 40000 ycaily loſt, or a fifth part of 
© his armies, are to be multiplied by 20, be cannot have 
© loſt leſs than Boocco of his old ſubjects, and all able- 
_ © bodied men; a . number than the new ſubjects he 


e 
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7 " acquired. 


Bor this bak 1 is not at all : providence ſeems to hive 185 
_ © equally divided the whole maſs of mankind into different 
"'M — that every woman may have her huſband, and oo 
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both may equally contribute to the continuance of the 
i It follows then, that for all the men that have 
been loſt, as many women muſt have lived fingle, and 
it were but charity to believe they have not done all 
the ſervice thcy were. capable of doing in their generati- 
on. In ſo long a courſe of years great part of them muſt 
have died, and all the reſt muſt go off at laſt without 
leaving any repreſentatives behind. By this account he 
muſt have loſt not only 800000 ſubjects, but double that 
number, and all the increaſe that was reaſonably to be 
expected from it. 5 ET 
© It is faid in the laſt war there was a famine in his 
kingdom, which ſwept away two millions of his people. 


This is hardly credible. If the loſs was only of one fifth 


part of that ſum, it was very great. But it is no won- 
der there ſhould be famine, where fo much of the peo- 
ple's ſubſtance is taken away for the king's uſe, that they 
have not ſufficient left to provide againſt accidents ; 
where ſo many of the men are taken from the plough to 
ſerve the king in his wars, and a great part of the tillage 
is left to the weaker hands of fo many women and chil- 
dren. Whatever was the Joſs, it muſt undoubtcdly be 
placed to the account of his ambition. " I 
Ax p fo mult allo the deſtruction or baniſhment of 3 
or 400000 of his reformed ſubjects: he could have no 
other realons for valuing thoſe lives lo very cheap, bat 
only to recommend himlelf to the bigotry of ihe Spani/h 
Rafa. ©: : Fe 
© How ſhould there be induſtry in a country where all 
property is precarious ? What ſubject will fow his land 
that his prince may reap the whole harveſt ? Pürſimony 
and frugality muſt be ſtrangers to ſuch a peoj lc ; for 
will any man fave to-day what he has reaſon to fear will 
be taken from him to-morrow ? And where is the en- 
couragement for marrying ! Will any man think of rai{- 
ing children, without any aſſurance of clothing for their 


backs, or ſo much as food for their bellies? And thus 


by his fatal ambition he muſt have leſſened the number 
of his ſubjects, not only by ſlaughter and deſtruction, 
but, by preventing their Be he has dong as much 
eſtroying poſterity itſelt. 

e 
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© Is this then the great, the invincible Leif? This 
the immortal man; the fout- puiſſant, or the almighty, 
as his flatterers have called him? Is this the man that is 
ſo celebrated for his conqueſts ? For every ſubject he has 
acquired, has he not loſt three that were his inheritance ? 
Are not his troops fewer, and thoſe neither ſo well fed, 
or clothed, or paid, as they were formerly, though he 
has now ſo much greater cauſe to exert himſelf ? And 
what can be the reaſon of all this, but that his revenue 
is a great deal leſs, his ſubjects are either poorer, or not 
ſo many to be plundered by conſtant taxes for his ule. 

© IT is well for him he had found out a way to ſteal a 
kingdom ; if he had gone on e . as he did be- 
fore, his ruin had been long ſince finiſhed. This brings 
to my mind a ſaying of king Pyrrhus, after he had a ſe- 
cond time beat the Romans in a pitched battle, and was 
complimented by his generals; Yes, fays he, ſuch ano- 


ther victory and I am guite undone. And ſince I have 


mentioned Pyrrhus, I will end with a very good, tho* 
known ſtory of this ambitious mad-man. When he had 
ſhewn the utmoſt fondneſs for his expedition againſt the 


Romans, Cyneas his chief miniſter alked him what he 


propoſed to himſelf by this war? Why, ſays Pyrrhus, to 


conquer the Romans, and reduce all Italy to my obedi- 


ence, What then? ſays Cyneas. To pals over into Si- 


cily, fays Pyrrhus, and then all the Siciliuns muſt be our 
ſubjects. And what does your majeſty intend next? Why 
truly, ſays the king, to conquer Carthage, and make my- 


{elf maſter of all Africa. And what, Sir, ſays the mi- 


niſter is to be the end of all your expeditions? Why 


then, ſays the king, for the reſt of our lives we'll fat 


down to good wine. How, Sir, replicd Cyneas, to bet- 
ter than we have now before us ? Have we not alrcady 


as much as we can drink? | 


* R1oT and exceſs are not the becoming characters of 


princes ; but if Pyrrhus and Leauis had debauched like 


Vitellius, they had been leſs hurtful to their people. 


Your humble ſervant, 


_— :  P4ILARITHMUS. 
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No. 181. Thurſday, September 27. 


His lacrymis vitam damus, et miſereſcimus ultro, 
| | : VIRG. En. 2. v. 147 


Nor? d by theſe tears, we pity and protect. 


2 AM more plcaſcd with a letter that is filled with touch- 
5 es of nature than of wit. The following one is ef this 
kind. . 5 . 


SIX, 5 „ | 

A” ON all the diſtreſſes which happen in familics, 
l do not remember that you have touched upon 
the marriage of children without the conſent of their pa- 
rents. I am one of theſe unfortunate perſons. I was a- 
bout fifteen when I took the liberty to chuſe for myſelf; 


and have ever ſince languiſhed under the diſpleaſure of 


an inexorable father, who, though he ſees me happy in | 


the beſt of huſbands, and bleſſed with very fine children, 


can never be prevailed upon to forgive me. He was ſo 
kind to inc before this unhappy accident, that indeed it 
makes my breach of duty, in ſome meaſure, inexcuſable; 
and at the ſame time creates in me ſuch a tenderneſs to- 
wards him, that I love him above all things, and would 


die to be reconciled to him. I have thrown myſelf at 


his feet, and beſought him with tears to pardon me; 
but he always puſhes me away, and ſpurns me from him; 


I have written ſeveral letters ta him, but he will neither 


open nor receive them. About two years ago I ſent m 
little boy to him, dreſſed in a new apparel; but the child 
returned to me crying, becauſe he ſaid his grandfather 


would not ſee him, and had ordered him to be put out 


of his houſe. My mother is won over to my fide, but 
dares not mention me to my father for fear of provoking 
him. About a month ago he lay fick upon his bed, and 


in great danger of his life; I was pierced to the heart at 
the news, and could not forbear going to inquire after 


* his health. My mother took this opportunity of ſpeak- 


= 4 ing in my behalf: ſhe told him with abundance of tears, 
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© that I was come to ſce him, that I could not ſpeak to her 
© jor weeping, and that I ſhould certainly break my heart 


| © if he refuſed at that time to give me his blefling, and be 


reconciled to me. He was ſo far from relenting towards 
me, that he bid her ſpeak no more of me, unleſs ſhe had 
a mind to diſturb him in his laſt moments; for, Sir, you 
muſt know that he has the reputation of an honeſt and 
religious man, which makes my misfortune ſo much the 
greater. God be thanked he is ſince recovered : but his 
ſevere uſage has given me ſuch a blow, that I ſhall ſoon 
ſink under it, unleſs I may be relieved by any impreſſi- 
ons which the reading of this in your paper may make 
upon him. : 


1am, &c. 


Or all hardnefſes of heart there is none ſo inexcuſable | 
as that of parents towards their children. An obſtinate in- 


flexible, unforgiving temper is odious upon all occaſions; 
but here it is unnatural. The love, tenderneſs and com- 
paſſion, which are apt to ariſe in us towards thoſe who de- 
pend upon us, is that by which the whole world of life is 
upheld. The Supreme Being, by the tranſcendent excel- 
Iency and goodneſs of his nature, extends his mercy to- 
Wards all his works; and becauſe his creatures have not 


ſuch a ſpontaneous benevolence and compaſſion towards 


| thoſe who are under their care and protection, he has im- 
Planted in them an inſtinct, that ſupplies the place of this 
Inherent goodneſs. I have illuſtrated this kind of inſtinct 

in former papers, and have ſhewn how it runs through all 


the ſpecies of brute creatures, as indeed the whole animal 


7 creation ſubſiſts by it. 


THis inſtinct in man is more general and uncircum- 
ſcribed than in brutes, as being enlarged by the dictates of 


reaſon and duty. For if we conſider ourſelves attentively, 
we ſhall find that we are not only inclined to love thole 


who deſcend from us, but that we bear a kind of geg, or 


natural affection, to every thing which relics upon us for 
its good and preſervation. Dependence is a perpetual call 
upon humanity, and a greater incitement to tenderneſs and 


oy Sev any other motive whatſoever. 


Tux man therefore who, notwithſtanding any paſſion 
or reſentment, can overcome this powerful inſtinct, and 
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extinguiſh natural affection, debaſes his mind even below 
brutality, fruſtrates, as much as in him lyes, the great de- 
ſign of providence, and ſtrikes out of his nature one of the 
moſt divine principles that is planted in it. 

Au o xo innumerable arguments which might teten 
againſt ſuch an unreaſonable proceeding, Lal only inſiſt 
on one. We make it the condition of our rorgivenels that 
we forgive others. In our very prayers we deſire no more 
than to be treated by this kind of retaliation. The caſe 
therefore before us ſeems to be what they call a Caſe in 
point; the relation between the child and father being 
what comes neareſt to that between a creature and its Cre- 
ator. If the father is inexorable to the child who has 
offended, let the offence be of never ſo high a nature, 
how will he addreſs himſelf to the Supreme Being, under 

the tender appellation of a father, and deſire of him ſuch 
a forgiveneſs as he himſelf refuſes to grant? | 
To this I might add many other religious, as well as 
many prudential conſiderations ; but if the laſt mention- 
ed motive does not prevail, I deſpair of ſucceeding by a- 
ny other; and ſhall therefore conclude my paper with a ve- 
ry remarkable ſtory, which is recorded in an old chro- 
nicle publiſhed by Freher, among the writers of the Ger- 
man hiſtory. ; 
_» EGINHART, who was my to » Cards the Great, 
became exceeding popular by his behaviour in that poſt. 1 
Hlis great abilities gained him the favour of his maſter, 
and the eſteem of the whole court. Imma, the dauphtcr 
of the emperor, was ſo pleated with his perſon and conver- 
| 2 that ſhe fell in love with him. As ſhe was one of 
| the greateſt beautics of the age, Eginbart anſwered her 
| with a more than equal return of on. They ſtifled their 


flames for ſome time, under apprehenſion of the fatal con- 


ſequences that might enſue. Eginhart at length reſolving 


to hazard all, rather than be deprived of one whom his 


| heart was ſo much tet upon, conveyed himſelf one night 
into the princeſs's apartment, and knocking gently at the 
| Coor, was admitted as a perſon who had ſomething to com- | 
municate to her from the emperor : he was with her in 
private moſt part of the night ; but upon his preparing to 
go away about break of day, he obſerved that there had 
fallen a great ſnow during his oy with the . This 
E 2 


very 
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very much perplexed him, left the prints of his feet in the 
ſnow might make diicoveries to the king, who often uſed 
to viſit his daughter in the morning. He acquainted the. 
princeſs Ind with his fears; who, after ſome conſultati- 
ons upon the matter, prevailed upon him to let her carry 
him through the ſnow upon her own ſhoulders. It hap- 
pened, that the emperor not being able to ſleep, was at 
that time up and walking in his chamber, when. upon look-'_ 
ing through the window he perceived his daughter totter- 
ing under ber burden, and carrying his firſt miniſter acroſs. 
the ſnow ; which ſhe had no ſooner done, but ſhe return- 
ed again with the utmoſt ſpeed to her own apartment. 
The emperor was extremely troubled and aſtoniſhed at this 
accident; but reſolved to ſpeak nothing of it till a pro- 
per opportunity. In the mean time, Eginhart knowing 
that what be had done could not be long a ſecret, deter- 
mined to retire from court; and in order to it, begged the 
emperor that be would be pleaſed to diſmiſs him, pretend- 
ing a kind of diſcontent at his not having been rewarded 
tor his long ſervices. The emperor would not give a di- 
rect anſwer to his petition, but told him he would think 
of it, and appointed a certain day when he would let him 
know his pleafure. He then called together the moſt faith- 
ful of his counſellors, and acquainting them with his ſecre=. 
tary's crime, aſked them their advice in ſo delicate an af- 
tair. They moſt of them gave their opinion, that the per- 
ſon could not be too ſeverely puniſhed who had thus diſ- 
| honoured his maſter. Upon the whole debate, the empe- 
ror declared it was his opinion, that Egizhart's puniſhment 
_ would rather increaſe than diminiſh the ſhame of his fami- 
ly, and that therefore he thought it the moſt adviſable to- 


= wear out the memory of the fact, by marrying him to his 


daughicr. Accordingly Eginbart was called in, and ac- 
quainted by the emperor that he ſhould no longer have a- 
uy pretence of complaining his ſervices were not reward- 
ec, for that the princels Iiuma ſhould be given him in ma- 
riage, with a dower ſuitable to her quality; ; -which was 
lon after —_—_— edgy. OE L 
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No. 182. Friday, September 28. 


Flu aloes f meliis —— 
Ju v. lat. 6. v. * 


The bitter overbalances the feet. 


| A all parts of human life come under my obſervation, 
| my reader muſt not make uncharitable inferences 

from my eaking knowingly of that ſort of crime which 
is at preſent treated of. He will, I hope, ſuppoſe I know 
it only from the letters of correſpondents, v two. of which 
you ſhall have as follow. 


Ma. SPECTATOR 


I is wonderful to me that among the many enormi- 
ties which you have treated of,. you have not menti- 
© oned that of wenching, and particularly the inſnaring 
< part; I mean, that it is a thing very fit for your pen, to 
_ © expole the villany of the practice of deluding women 
Lou are to know, Sir, that I myſelf am 2 woman who 
| © have been one of the unhappy — have fallen into this 
misfortune, and that by the inſinuation of a very worth- 
_ © leſs fellow, who ſerved others in the ſame manner both 
before my ruin and ſince that time. I had, as foou 
© as the raſcal left me, ſo much indignation and reſoluti- 
* on, as not to go upon the town, as the phraſe is, but 
took to work for my living in an obſcure place, out of 
| © the knowledge of all with whom. I was beforc * 
© ed. 


© 1r is the ordinary practice and buſineſs of life with : 2 
© ſet of idle fellows about this town, to write letters, ſend 


i meſſages, and form appointments with little raw unthink- 


* ing girls, and leave them after poſſeſſion of them, with- 
| © out any mercy, to ſhame, infamy, poverty, and diſeaſe- 
Were you toread.the nauſeous impertinences which are 
* written on thelc occaſions, and to-ſee the ſilly creatures 
* lighing over them, it could not but be matter of mint» 
das well as pity. A little ice girl of mine has beem 
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ſes very fine, and ſtruts in a laced coat, and is the admi- 
ration of ſeamſtreſſes who are under age in town. Ever 


© fince I have had ſome knowledge of the matter, I have 


c 
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debarred my ice from pen, ink and paper. But the 
other day he befpoke ſome cravats of me: I went out of 
the ſhop, and left his miſtreſs to put them up into a band- 
box in order to be ſent to him when his man called. 
When I came into the ſhop again, I took occaſion to 
ſend her away, and found in the bottom of the hox writ- 


ten theſe words, Why would you ruin a harmleſs creature 


that loves you ? then in the lid, There is no reſiſting 
Strephon : T ſearched a little farther, and found in the 
rim of the box, At eleven o'clock at night come in an 


' Backney-coach at the end of our ſtreet. This was enough 


to alarm me : I ſent away the things, and took my mea- 
ſures accordingly. An hour or two before the appoint-- 


ed time I examined my young lady, and found her trunk 
ſtuffed with impertinent letters, and an old ſcroll of 


parchment in Latin, which her lover had ſent her as a 
ſettlement of fifty pounds a year: among other things, 


there was allo the beſt lace I had in my ſhop to make him. 5 


a preſent for cravats. I was very glad of this laſt cir- 


cumſtance, becauſe I could very eonſcientiouſly ſwear a- 
gainſt him that he had entieed my ſervant away, and 
was her aecomplice in robbing me: I precured a war- 


rant againſt him accordingly. Every thing was now pre- 


pared, and the tender hour of love approaching, I, who. 


had acted for myſelf in my youth the lame ſenſcleſs part, 
knew how to manage aceordingly: therefore, after hav- 
ing locked up my maid, and not being ſo much unlike 


| her in height and ſhape, as in a huddled way not to pats = 


for her, I delivered the bundle deſigned to be carricd 
off to her lover's man, whe came with the fignal to re- 


ceive them. Thus I followed after to the coach, where 


when I ſaw his maſter take them in, I cried out, thieves? 
thieves} and the conſtable with his attendants ſeized my 


croud ſufficiently increaſed, and then appeared to declare 
the goods to be mine; and had the ſatisfaction to ſee my 
man of mode put into the Xound-houſe, with the ſtolen 


« wares by him, to be produced in evidence againſt him 


s the next morning. This matter is notorioufly known to 


— 


1 
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be fact; and I have been contented to fave my prentice, 


and take a year's rent of this mortiſied lover, not to ap- 


pear farther in the matter. This was ſome penance ; but, 


c 
« 
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Sir, is this enough for a villany of much more pernici- 


ous conſequence than the trifles for which he was to have 


deen indifted ? Should not you, and all men of any 


parts or honour, put things upon fo right a foot, as that 
ſuch a raſcal ſhould not laugh at the imputation of what 


he was really guilty, and dread _ accuſed of that for 


which he was arreſted ? 
© Ix a word, Sir, it is in the power of you, and ſuch 


as I hope you are, to make it as infamous to rob a poor 


creature of her honour as her clothes. I leave this to 
your conſideration, only take leave (which I cannot do 
without ſighing) to remark to you, that if this had been 


the ſenſe of mankind thirty years ago, I ſhould * a» 


voided a life ipent | in poverty and — 
1 an, SIR, 
| Your 5 humble 3 
Alice Threadneedle. 


Ma. SPECTATOR, TE Round-houſe, Sept. 9. 
1 AMa man of pleaſure about town, but by the apt. 


dity of a dull rogue of a juſtice of peace, and an in · 
ſolent 2 upon the oath of an old harridan, am im- 
priſoned here for theft, when I deſigned only fornicati- 


on. The midnight magiſtrate, as he conveyed me along, 
had you in his mouth, and faid, this would make a pure 


ſtory for the SPECTATOR. I hope, Sir, you won't pre- 
tend to wit, and take the part of dull rogues of buſineſs. 


The world is ſo altered of late years, that there was not 
a man who would knock down a watchman in my be- 


half, but 1 was carried off with as much triumph as if I 
bad been a pick-pocket. At this rate, there is an end 
of all the wit and humour in the world. The time was 
when all the honeſt whore-maſters in the neighbourhood 
would have roſe againſt the cuckelds to my reſcue. If 
fornicaion is to be ſcandalous, half the fine things that 


have been writ by moſt of the wits of the laſt age may 


be burnt by the common hangman. Harkee, Mr. SPEC, : 


do 


Aa 


— 
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4 do not be queer; after having done ſome things pretty 
© well, don't begin to write at that rate that no gentle- 
E man can read thee. Be true to love, and burn your Se- 
© neca. You do not expect me to write my name from 
N | Your unknown humble, &c. 
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Sometimes fair truth in fiction aue diſpuiſe, 
 Smetimes preſent her naked to mens eyes. 


FABLES were the firſt pieces of wit that made their 
1 appearance in the world, and have been ſtill highly 
val ned not only in times of the greateſt ſimplicity, but a- 
mong the polite ages af mankind. Jol bam's fable of the 
| trees is the oldeſt that is extant, and as beautiful as any 
which have been made ſince that time. Nathan's fable 


efthe poor man and his lamb is likeways more antjent than 


any that is extant, beſide the aboye-mentioned, and had (6: 
| | an effect, as to convey inſtruction to the ear of a king 
without offending it, and to bring the man after God's own. 
heart to a right ſenſe of his guilt and his duty. We find. 
Aſa in the moſt diſtant ages of Greece; and if we look. 
into the very beginnings of the commonwealth of Rome, 
ve ſee a mutiny among the common people appeaſed by a 
fable of the belly and the limbs, which was indeed very 
proper to gain the attention of an incenſed rabble, at a time 


When, perhaps, they would have torn to pieces any man 


who had preached the ſame doctrine to them in an open. 
and dire& manner. As fables took their birth in the very 
infancy of learning, they never flouriſhed more than when 
_ Jearning was at its greateſt height. To juſtify this aſſerti- 
on, I ſhall put my reader in. mind of Horace, the greateſt 
wit and critic in the Auguſtan age; and of Baileau, the 
moſt correct poet among the moderns: not to mention La 
Fontaine, who, by this way of writing is come more in- 
to vogue than any other author of our times. 1 
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Tux fables I have here mentioned are raiſed — | 
pe 


upon brutes and vegetables, with ſome of our own ſpecies 
mixt among them, when the moral hath fo required. But 


beſides this kind of fable, there is another in which the act- 


ors are paſſions, virtues, vices, and other imaginary perſons 
of the like nature. - Some of the antient critics will have: 
it, that the //iad and Odyſſey of Homer are fables of this 
nature; and that the ſeveral names of gods and heroes are 
nothing elſe but the affections of the mind in a viſible ſhape: 
and character. Thus they tell us, that Achilles, in the 
fiſt Iliad, repreſents anger, or the iraſcible part of hu- 
man nature; that upon drawing his ſword againſt his ſu- 


*perior in a full aſſembly, Pallas is only another name for 
reaſon, which checks and adviſes him upon that occaſion; 


and at her firſt appearance touches him upon the head, that 


part of the man being looked upon as the ſeat of reaſon. 
And thus of the reſt of the poem. As for the Ody/ey, I 


think it is plain that Horace conſidered it as one of theſe 


allegorical fables, by the moral which he has given us of 


ſeveral parts of it. The greateſt Italian wits have appli- 
ed themſelves to the writing of this latter kind of fables :. 
as Spenſer's Fairy-Pneen is one continued ſeries of them 
from the beginning to the end. of that admirable work. If 


we look into the fineſt proſe authors of antiquity, ſuch as 


Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and many others, we ſhall find. 
that this was likeways their favourite kind of fable. I ſhall 


only farther obſerve upon it, that the firſt of this fort that. 
made any conſiderable figure in the world, was that of 
Hercules meeting with Pleaſure and Virtue ; which was 
invented by Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, and in 


the fuſt dawnings of philoſophy. He uſed to travek 


through Greece by virtue of this fable, which procured, 


him a kind reception in all the market towns, where he ne- 
ver failed telling it as ſoon as he had gathered an audience 


about him. 


AFTER this ſhort preface, which I have made up of ſuch : 
materials as my memory does at preſent ſuggeſt to me, be- 
fore I preſent my reader with a fable of this kind, which I 


deſign as the entertainment of the preſent paper, I mult, in. 
a few words, open the occaſion of it. e 


Is the account which Plato gives us of be converſation 


. 
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and bchaviour of Socrates, the morning he was to die, he 
tells the following circumſtance. 
Wu Socrates his fetters were knocked off (as was 
uſual to be done on the day that the condemned perion was 
to be executed) being ſeated in the midft of his diſciples, 
and laying one of his legs over the other, in a very un- 
concerned poſture, he began to rub it where it had been 
galled by the iron; and whether it was to ſhew the indif- 
ference with which he entertained the thoughts of his ap- 
proaching death, or, after his uſual manner, to take every 
occaſion of philoſophizing upon ſome uſeful ſubject, he ob- 
ſerved the pleajure of that ſenſation which now arole in 
thoſe very parts of his leg, that juſt before had been fo much 
pained by the fetter. Upon this he reflected on the nature 
of pleaſure and pain in general, and how conſtantly they 


ſucceed one another. Fo this he added, thet a of 5 


a good genius for a fable were to repreſent the nature of 
e he would probaJ 
bly join them together after ſuch a manner, that it would 
be impoſſible for the ne 25 Come ines any pence whe 
- followed by the other. 5 
Ir is poſſible, that if Plate had thought it proper at ſuck 
a time to deſcribe Socrates launching out ee 
which was not of a piece with the buſineſs of the day, he 


would have enlarged upon this hint, and have drawn it 


ent into ſome beautiful allegory or fable. But fince he has 
pot done it, Pup wee one TE the {pi 
af that — 


THERE were two families 1 from the hs 
of the world, were as oppoſite to each other as light and 
darkneſs. The one of them lived in heaven, the other in 
hell. The youngeſt deſcendent of the frft family was Plea- 
fure, who was the daughter of Happineſs, who was the 
child of Virtue, who was the offspring of the gods. Theſe, 
as 1 ſaid before, bad their habitation in heaven. The 
youngeſt of the oppoſite family was Pain, who was the fon of 
Miſery, who was the child of Vice, wwho was the offiprinp 
of * fu ries. The habitation of this race of beings was ; 
in bell. | 
THE middle lation of nature de theſe tavo age. | 
155 bis extremes was the earth, which was inbabited by crea» 


tures T 
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| Cures of a middle kind, neither fo virtuous as the one, nor 
fo vicious as the other, but partaking of the good and bad 
gualities of theſe two ofpofite families. Fupiter conſider- 
ing that this ſpecies, commonly called man, was too virtuous 
o be miſerable, and too vicious to be happy ; that he might 
wake a diſtinction between the good and the bad, ordered 
the two youngeſt of the above-mentioned families, Pleaſure, 
abho was the daughter of Happineſs, aud Pain, who was 
the ſon of Miſery, to meet one another upon this part of 
nature which lay in the half-way between them, having 
promiſed to ſettle it upon them both, provided they could a- 
gow upon the diviſion of it, ſo as to ſhare mankind between 
Them. 5 | 
PLEAS']JRE and Pain were us ſooner met in their new 
habitation, but they immediately agreed upon this point, 
that Pleaſure ſhould take pofſeſſion of the virtuous, and 
Pain of 1'- vicious part of that ſpecies which was given up 
fo them. ut upon examining to which of them any indivi- 
dual they met with belonged, they found each of them had 
a right to bim; for that, contrary io what they had ſeen, 
in their old places of refidence, there was no perſon ſo vi- 
cinus who had not ſome good in him, or any perſon ſo vir- | 
tuous who had not in him ſome evil. The truth of tt i, 
they generally found upon ſearch, that in the nift vicious = | 
| 
' 


man Pleaſure might lay a claim to an hundreath part, aud 
that in the myft virtuour man pain might come in At 
leaſt two thirds. This they ſaw would occaſion endle/s dife 
putes between them, unleſs they could come to ſome accom- 
modation. To this end there was a marriage propoſed be- 
toween them, and at length concluded: by this means it is 
that we find Pleaſure and Pain are ſuch conſtant yoke-jc.s | 
lows, and that they either make their viſits together, or are 1 
never far aſunder. If Pain comes into a heart, he is quick- _ 
ly followed by Pleaſure ; and if Pleaſure enter, you may be © 
ſure Pain is not far of. „„ 
BUT notwithſtanding this marriage was very conveni- 
ent for the rwo parties, it did not ſeem to anſwer the inten- 
tion of Fupiter in ſending them among mankind. To re- 
medy therefore this inconvenience, it was ſlipulated between 
them by article, and confirmed by the conſent of each family, 
that notauitihſtanding they bere poſſeſſed the ſpecies indiffes 
rently; upon the death of every ſingle perſon, if he wa 
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found to have in him a certain proportion of evil, he ſhould 


be diſpatched into the infernal regions by a paſſport from 


Pain, there to dwell with miſery, vice, and the furies : 

Or on the contrary, if he had in him a certain proportion 
of good, he ſhould be diſpatched into heaven by a paſſport 
from Pleaſure, there to dwell with happineſs, virtue, _ 


the gods. 


No. 184. Monday, October 1. 


| w—Operc 2. longo fas eft obrepere Somnum.. 
Ho. ars poet. v. 360. 


—5. long works ſleep will ſometimes ſurprize. 
RoSCOMMONs. 


7 HEN a man has diſcovered a new vein of humour, 

it often carries him much farther than he expected 

from it. My correſpondents take the hint I give them, 
and purſue i it into ſpeculations which I never thought of at 
my firſt ſtarting it. This has been the fate of my paper 


on the match of grinning, which has already produced a 

_ ſecond paper on parallel ſubjects, and brought me the fol- 

lowing letter by the laſt poſit. I ſhall not premile any 

ching to it farther, than that it 15 built _ matter of — 
and is as follows. 


1 K. | 
OU have already obliged the world with; a dif- 


$ courſe upon grinning, and have fince proceeded 
to whiſtling, fromwhence you at length came to yawn- 


« ing; from this, I think, you may make a very natural 


* tranſition to ſleeping. I therefore recommend to you, 


for the ſubject of a paper, the following advertiſement, 


which, about two months ago, was given into every bo- 


4 dy's hands, and may be ſeen, with fome additions, i in the 
0 Dai Courant or Auguſt the ninth. 


«* NICOLAS HART, who fept loſt year in Sr. 


« Bartholomew's beſpital, intends to For this ear at the = 
© Cock and 48 etthe i in Little-Britain. 


Har- ed 
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Ha vix d ſince inquired into the matter of a fact, I 
© find that the above-mentioned Nicholas Hart is every 
year ſeized with a periodical fit of ſleeping, which be. 


« gins upon the fifth of Auguſt, and ends on the 11th of 
© the fame month: that | 


© © On the firſt of that month he grew dull; 
| © On the ſecond, appeared drow ly; 
On the third, fell a yawning; 
On the fourth, began to nod; 
On the fifth, dropped aſleep; 
On the ſixth, was heard to ſnore; 
© On the ſeventh, turned himſelf in his bed; 
On the eighth, recovered his former poſture; ; 
On the ninth, fell a ſtretching; 
On the tenth, about midnight, med; 


+ Oa the dcventh in the 2 called for a lutle 


ſmall- beer. 


© Thrs account I have extraied Gut of the . 
© this ſleeping worthy, as it has been faithfully kept by a 


© gentleman of Lincoln's- Inn, who has undertaken to be 
| © his hiſtoriographer. I have ſent it to you, not only as it 
, the actions of Nicholas Hart, but as it ſeems 


2 very natural picture of the life of many an honeſt En- 
400 1— whoſe whole hiſtory very often con- 
8 of ans nodding, ſtretching, t ſleeping, 
n the like extraordinary particu I do 


not queſtion, Sir, that, if you pleaſed, you could put out 


nan advertiſement not unlike the above-mentioned, of ſe- 
_ © veral men of figure; that Mr. John ſuch-a-one, tleman, 


_ © or Thomas fuch-a-one, eſquire, who ſlept in the country 


© laſt ſummer, intends to fleep in town this winter. The 
worſt of it is, that the drowſy part of our ſpecies is chief- 


© ly made up of very boneſt gentlemen, who live quietly 


among their neighbours, without ever diſturbing the pu- 


© blic peace: they are drones without ſtings. I could 


* heartily wiſh, that ſeveral turbulent, reſtleſs, ambitious 


© ſpirits, would for a- while change place with theſe good 
© men, and enter themſelves into 


* nity. Could one but lay afleep a few buſy heads which 
© 1 could name, from the firſt of November next to the 


© firſt of May calling, I queſtion n 
N III. F much 


ichalas Hart's frater- 
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much redound to the quiet of particular perſons, as well 
as to the benefit of the public. | | 

Bur to return to Nicholas Hart: ] believe, Sir, you 
will think it a very extraordinary circumſtance for a man 


to gain his livelihood by ſleeping, and that reſt ſnould 


procure a man ſuſtenance as well as induſtry; yet ſo it 
is, that Nichslas got laſt year enough to ſupport himſelf 
for a twelvemonth. I am likeways infor ned, that he has 
this year had a very comfortable nap. The poets value 
themiclves very much for ſleeping on Parnaſſus, but J 
never heard they got a groat by it: on the contrary, our 
friend Nicholas gets more by ſleeping than he could by 
working, and may be more properly taid, than ever He- 
mer was, to have had golden dreams. Juvenal indeed 
mentions a drowſy huſband who raiicd an eſtate by ſnor- 
ing, but then he is repreicatec to have ſlept what the 
common people call a dog's ſie2p; or if his ſleep was re- 
al, his wife was awake, and about her buſineſs. Your 


pen, which loves to moralize upon all ſubjects, may 


raiſe ſomething, methinks, on this circumſtance alto, and 


int out to us thoſe ſets of men, who, inſtead of grow- 
ing rich by an honeſt induſtry, recommend themſelves. 


to the favours of the great, by making themſelves agree- 


able companions in the participations of luxury and plea- 


ture... ; 5 
© I nvsT farther acquaint you, Sir, that one of the moſt 


eminent pens in Grubftreet is now employed in writing 
the dream of this miraculous ſleeper, which I hear will 
be of more than ordinary length, as it muſt contain al! 
the particulars that are ſuppoſed to have paſſed in his i- 
magination during fo long a ſleep. He is faid to have 
gone already through three days and three nights of it, 


and to have compriſed in them the moſt remarkable paſ- 


ſages of the four firſt empires of the world. If he can | 


keep free from party-ſtrokes, his work may be of uſc; 


but this I much doubt, having been informed, by one f 
his friends and confidents, that he has ſpoken ſome things 


of M with too great freedom. 
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No. 185. Tweſday, October 2. 
Fantæne animis celeſtibus iræ? VIRG. An. I. v. 15 
Aud dwells ſuch fury in celeſtial breaſi ? 


HERE is nothing in which men more deceive them- 
4K felves than in what the world call Zeal. There are 
ſo many paſſions which hide themſelves under it, and ſo 
many miſchiefs ariſing from it, that ſome have gone ſo far 
as to ſay it would have been for the benefit of mankind if 
it had never been reckoned in the catalogue of virtues. It 
is certain, where it is once laudable and prudential, it is 
a hundred times criminal and erroneous; nor can it be o- 
therways, if we conſider that it operates with equal vio- 
lence in all religions, however oppcſite they may be to one 
another, and in all the ſubdiviſions of cach religion in par- 
—_— : TN, 
Wr are told by ſome of the 7ew2/h rabbins, that the 
firſt murder was occaſioned by a religious controverſy ; aud 
if we had the whole hiſtory of zeal from the days of Cain to 
our own times, we ſhould ſee it filled with ſo many ſcenes of 
ſlaughter and bloodſhed, as would make a wiſe man very 
careful how he ſuffers himſelf to be actuated by ſuch a prin- 
ciple, when it only regards matters of opinion and ſpecu- 
lation. „ N 
I Wouvrp have every zealous man examine his heart 
thoroughly, and I believe he will often find, that what 
he calls a zeal for his religion, is either pride, intereſt, or 
ill-nature. A man who differs from another in opinion, 
ſets himſelf above him in his own judgment, and in feve- 
ral particulars pretends to be the wiſer perſon. This is a 
great provocation to the proud man, and gives a very keen 
edge to what he calls his zeal. And that this is the caſe very 
often, we may obſerve from the behaviour of ſome of the 
; moſt zealous for orthodoxy, who have often great friend- 
- ſhips and intimacies with vicious immoral men, provided 
they do but agree with them in the ſame icheme of belief. 
I be reaſon is, becauſe the vicious believer gives the prece- 
dency to the virtuous man, and allows the good Chriſtian 
1 | = FF -.: = to 
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to be the worthier perſon, at the ſame time that he can- 
not come up to his perfections. This we find exemplified 
in that trite paſſage which we ſee quoted in almoſt every 
.Fſtem of ethics, tho' upon another occaſion. 
—— ideo meliora probogue, og | 
Deteriora ſequer _  Ov1D, met. I. 7. v. 20. 
T ſee the right, and I approve it too; . : 
' Condemn the wrong, ard yet the wrong purſue. TATE. 


On the contrary, it is certain, if our zeal were true and 
genuine we ſhould be much more angry with a ſinner 
than a heretic; ſince there are ſeveral caſes which may 
excuſe the latter before his great judge, but none which 

can excuſe the forme | 

INTEREST is likeways a great inflamer, and ſets a man 
on perſecution under the colour'of zeal. For this reaſon 
we find none are fo forward to promote the true worſhip 
by fire and iword, as thoſe who find their preſent account 
in it. But I ſhall extend the word intereſt to a larger mean- 
ing than what is generally given it, as it relates to our ſpi- 
ritual ſafety and welfare, as well as to our temporal. A 


ſtrengthen him in his private opinions. Every proſelyte is 
like a new argument for the eſtabliſhment of his faith. It 
makes him believe that his principles carry conviction with 
them, and are the more likely to be true, when he finds. 

they are conformable to the reaſon of others, as well as 
to his own. And that this temper of mind deludes a man 
very often into an opinion of his zeal, may appear from 

the common behaviour of the atheiſt, who maintains and 
ſpreads his opinions with as much heat as thoſe who be- 

lieve they do it only out of a paſſion for God's glory. 
© ILL-NATURE is anotHier dreadful imitator of zeal. Ma- 
ny a good man may have a natural rancour and malice in 
bis heart, which has been in ſome meaſure quelled and 
ſubdued by religion; but if it finds any pretence of break- 

Ing out, which does not ſeem to him inconſiſtent with the 
duties of a Chriſtian, it throws off all reſtraint, and rages 


 whillt he is pratifying the bent of a perverſe reven 
- temper. For this reaſon we find that moſt of the _ -Y 


man is glad to gain numbers on his fide, as they ſerve to 


in its full fury. Zeal is therefore a great eaſe to a mali- *" 
cCious man, by making him believe he does God ſervice, 


| ih.  ntind F N 
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and devaſtations, which have been in the world, have taken 


their riſe from a furious pretended zeal. 


I Love to ſee a man zealous in a good matter, and e- 
ſpecially when his zeal ſhews itſelf for advancing morali- 


ty, and promoting the happineſs of mankind : but when 


I find the inſtruments he works with are racks and gibbets, 
gallies and dungeons; when he impriſons mens perſons, 
confiſcates their eſtates, ruins their families, and burns the 
body to fave the foul, I cannot ſtick to pronounce of ſuch- 


a- one, that (whatever he may think of his faith and reli- 
gion) his faith is vain, and his religion unprofitable. 


AFTER having treated of theſe falſe zealots in religion, 
I cannot forbear mentioning a monſtrous ſpecies of men, 


who one would not think had any exiſtence in nature, were 


they not to be met with in ordinary converſation, T mean 


the zealots in atheiſm, One would fancy that theſe men, 
_ tho' they fall ſhort, in every other reſpect, of thoſe who 


make a profeſſion of religion, would at leaſt outſhme them 
in this particular, and be exempt from that ſingle fault 
which ſeems to grow out of imprudent fervours of reli- 


gion: but ſo it is, that infidelity is propagated with as 
much fierceneſs and contention, wrath and indignation, as 
if the ſafety of mankind depended upon it. There is ſome- 


thing ſo ridiculous and perverſe in this kind of zealots, that 


one does not know how to {et them out in their proper 


colours. They are a fort of gamcſters who are eternally 
upon the fret, tho' they play for nothing. They are per- 
petually teizing their friends to come over to them, tho? 
at the ſame time they allow, that neither of them fhall get 
any thing by the bargain. In ſhort, the zeal of ſpreading 
athciſm is, if poſſible, more abſurd than atheifm itſclf. 

Six ck I have mentioned this unaccountable zeal which 


appears in atheiſts and infidels, I muſt farther obſerve, that 
they are likeways in a moſt particular manner poſſeſſed with 


the ſpirit of bigotry. They are wedded to opinions full 
of contradiction and impoſſibility, and at the ſame time look 


upon the ſmalleſt difficulty in an article of faith as a ſuffi- 


tient realon for rejecting it. Notions that fall in with the 
common reaſon of mankind, that are conformable to the 


ſenſe of all ages and all nations, not to mention their ten- 
dency for promoting the happintls of iocietics, or of parti- 
cular perſons, are exploded as errors and prejudices; and 


1 ſlchemes 
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ſchemes erected in their ſtead that are altogether monſtrous 
and irrational, and require the moſt extravagant credulity 
to embrace them. I would fain aſk one of theſe bi 
infidels, ſuppoſing all the great points of atheiſm, as the 
caſual or eternal formation of the world, the materiality of 
a thinking ſubſtance, the mortality of the ſoul, the fortui- 
tous organization of the body, the motions and gravitati- 
on of matter, with the like particulars, were lad together 
and formed into a kind of creed, according to the opini- 
ons ef the melt celebrated atheiſts; 1 ſay, ſuppoſing ſuch 
a creed as this were formed, and impoled upon any one 
people in the world, whether it would not require an infi- 
nitely greater meaſure of faith, than any ſet of articles 

which they ſo violently oppoſe. Let me therefore adviſe. 
this generation of rs, for their own and for the 
public good, to act at leaſt ſo e with themſelves, 

as not to burn with zeal for — and with "CL 
for — 
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Scarce the god;, and beavnly climes, f 
Are. ſa fafe from aur audacious crimes.  DaryveN. 


PON return to my | laft night I found. 

U Gil ag. my worthy my lodging s hom 
I have given ſome account of in my former papers. He 
. he was eee 
ter part of m 2 s ſpeculation; and at the ſame time 
incloſed the following eſſay, which he deſires me to publiſh 
as the ſequel of that diſcourſe. It eonſiſts partly of un- 
common reflexions, and partly of ſuch as have bs 


ready uſed, but now {ct in a nger light. | 
© A pELIEVER may be md by tan bit 


© atheiſt for endeavouring to make him a convert, becauſe 


£8 he does it with an eye to both their intereſts. The atheiſt 
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© he does not propoſe the doing himſelf or the believer a- 
© ny good by ſuch a converſion. 
© THE proſpet of a future ſtate is the ſecret comfort and 
1 er. of my ſoul; it is that which makes nature 


look gay about me; it doubles all my pleaſures, and ſup- 


12 me under all my afflictions. I can look at diſap- 
© pointments and misfortunes, pain and ſickneſs, death it- 


| ſelf, and what is worſe than death, the loſs of thoſe who 
MM are deareſt to me, with indifference, ſe long as I keep 


in view the pleaſures of eternity, and the ſtate of being 
© in which there will be no fears nor apprehenſions, pains 


nor ſorrows, ſickneſs nor ſeparation. Why will any man 


be ſo impertinently officious as to tell me all this is on- 


© ly fancy and delufion ? Is there any merit in being the 
_ © meſſenger of ill news? if it is a dream, let me enjoy it, 


ſince it makes me both the happier and better man. 
I mvsT confeſs I do not know how to truſt a man 


© who believes neither heaven nor hell, or, in other words, 


a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. Not only na- 
© tural ſelf· love, but reaſon direfts us to promote our own - 
Y intereſt above all things. It can never be for the inte- 


e © reſt of a believer to do me a miſchief, becauſe he is ſure, 


c upon the balance of accompts, to find himlelF a loſer by 
it. On the contrary, if he conſiders his own welfare 


in his behaviour towards me, it will lead him to do me 
© all the good he can, and at the fame time reſtrain him 
from doing me any injury. An unbeliever does not act 
ke a reaſonable creature, if he favours me contrary to 
his preſent intereſt, or does not diſtreſs me when it turns to 


his preſent advantage. Honour and good - nature may in- 
« deed tic up his hands; but as theſe would be very much 


6 * Ranged by reaſon and principle, ſo without them 


© they are only inſtincts, or wavering unſettled notions, 


« which reſt on no foundation. 
© InFIDELITY has been attacked with ſo good ſucceſs 


© of hate years, that it is driven out of all its out-works. 


| © The atheiſt has not found his poſt tenable, and is there- 


fore retired into deiſm, and a | iſdelicf of revealed reli- 
gion only. But the truth of it is, the greateſt number 


© of this {et of men, are thoſe who, for want of a virtuous 
education, or examining the grounds of religion, W. 
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© fo very little of the matter in queſtion, that their infide- 
6 lity is but another term for their ignorance. 

As folly and inconſiderateneſs are the foundations of 

; © infidelity, the great pillars and ſupports of it are either 

.© a vanity of appearing wiſer than the reſt of mankind, or 

© an oſtentation of courage in deſpiſing the terrors of an- 

© other world, which have.ſo great an influence on what 


© they call weaker minds; or an averſion to a belief that 


© that muſt cut them off from many of thole pleaſures they 


_ © propoſe to themſelves, and fill them with remorſe for 
many of thole they have already taſted. | 


© THE great received articles of the Chriſtian religion 


© have been ſo clearly proved, from the authority of that 


divine revelation in which they are delivered, that it is 
c impoſſible for thoſe who have cars to hear, and eyes to 


© ſee, not to be convinced of them. But were it poſſible 
for any thing in the Chriſtian faith to be erroneous, I 
can find no ill conſequences in adhering to it. The great 
points of the incarnation and ſufferings of our Saviour, 


© produce naturally ſuch habits of virtue in the mind of 


man, that, I ſay, ſuppoſing it were poſſible for us to be 
© miſtaken in them, the inſidel himſelf muſt at leaſt allow 


© that no other ſyſtem of religion could io effectually con- 
tribute to the heightning of morality. They give us 
great ideas of the dignity of human nature, and of the 


© love which the fupreme Being bears to his creatures, and 
_ © conſequently engage us in the higheſt acts of duty to- 
_ © wards our Creator, our neighbour, and ourſelves. How 
many noble arguments has Saint Paul raiſed from the 
4 chief articles of our religion, for the advancing of mo- 
_ © rality in its three great branches? To give a ſingle ex- 
* ample in each kind: what can be a ſtronger motive to a 
© firm truſt and reliance on the mercies of our Maker, 
| © than the giving us his Son to ſuffer for us? What can 
make us love and eſteem even the molt inconfiderable of 


* mankind, more than the thought that Chriſt died for him ? 


© Or what diſpoſe us to (et a ſtricter guard upon the puri- 
i ty of our own hearts, than our being members of Chriſt, 
and a part of the ſociety of which that inmaculate Paglon 
is the Head? But thetic are only a ſpecimen of thoſe ad- 

© mirable enforcements of morality, which the apoſtle has 


drawn from the hiſtory of our bleſſed Saviour, 
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Ir our modern infidels conſidered theſe matters with that 


© candour and ſeriouſneſs which they deſerve, we ſhould 


© not ſee them act with ſuch a ſpirit of bitterneſs, arrogance, 
and malice; they would not be raiſing ſuch infignificant 


* cavils, doubts, and ſcruples, as may be ſtarted againſt 


© every thing that is not capable of mathematical demon- 


ſtration; in order to unſettle the minds of the ignorant, 
© diſturb the public peace, ſubvert morality, and throw all 


things into confuſion and diſorder. - If none of theſe re- 
© flexionscan have any influence on them, there is one that 


perhaps may, becaule it is adapted to their vanity, by 
_ © which they ſeem to be guided much more than by their 


© reaſon. I would therefore have them conſider, thatfthe 
© wilſe{t and beſt of men, in all ages of the world, have 

© been thoſe who lived up to the religion of their coun- 
© try, when they ſaw nothing in it oppoſite to morality, 


„and to the beſt lights they bad of the divine nature. 


Pythagoras's firſt rule directs us to worſhip the gods as it 
is ordained by law, for that is the moſt natural interpre- 
tation of the precept. Socrates, who was the moſt re- 

nowned among the heathens both for wiſdom and virtue, 

in his laſt moments deſires his friends to offer a cock to 
Zſculapius ; doubtleſs out of a ſubmiſſive deference to 
© the eſtabliſhed worſhip of his country. Xenophon tells 
© us, that his prince (whom he ſets forth as a pattern of 
© perfection) when he found his death approaching, offer- 


© ed facrifices on the mountains to the Perſian Jupiter, 


© and the Sun, according to the cuſtom of the Perfians ; 


© for theſe are the words of the hiſtorian. Nay, the Epi- 


© curzans andatomical philoſophers ſhewed a very remark- 
© able modeſty in this particular; for though the being of 


2 a God was entirely repugnant to their ſchemes of na- 
* © tural philoſophy, they contented themſelves with the de- 
© nial of a Providence, aſſerting at the ſame time the ex- 


© iſtence of gods in general; becauſe they would not ſhock 
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— Miſeri quibus 3 
Intentata nites—— Hon. od. 5. I. 1. v. 12. 
Ah, wretched thoſe who love, yet ne er did try 
The ſmiling treachery of thy eye! CREECH. 


. HE intelligence given by this correſpondent is ſo 
 J important and uſeful, in order to avoid the perſons 
he ſpeaks of, that I ſhall inſert his letter at length. 


Mx. SPECTATOR, | 
I DO not know that you have ever touched upon a 
certain ſpecies of women, whom we ordinarily call 
_ © Jilts. You cannot poſſibly go upon a more uſeful work, 
than the conſideration of theſe dangerous animals. The 
© coquette is indeed one degree towards the jilt ; but the 
heart of the former is bent upon admiring herſelf, and 
giving falſe hopes to her lovers; but the latter is not 
contented to be extremely amiable, but ſhe muſt add to 
that advantage a certain delight in being a torment to o- 
thers. Thus when her lover is in the full expectation of 
ſucceſs, the jilt ſhall meet him with a ſudden indifference, 
and admiration in her face at his being ſurpriſed that he 
is received like a ſtranger, and a caſt of her head another 
way, with a pleaſant ſcorn of the fellow's inſolence. It 
is yery probable the lover goes home utterly aſtoniſhed 
and dejected, fits down to his ſcrutoir, ſends her word 
in the moſt abject terms, That he knows not what he has 
done; that all which was deſirable in this life is fo ſud- 
denly vaniſhed from him, that the charmer of his foul 
ſhould withdraw the vital heat from the heart which pants 
for her. He continues a mournful abſence for ſome time, 
pining in ſecret, and out of humour with all things which 
he meets with. At length he takes a reſolution to try his 
fate, and explain with her reſolutely upon herynaccount- 
able carriage. He walks up to her apartment, with a 
thouſand inquietudes and doubts in what manner he ſhall. 
meet the firſt caſt of her eye ; when upon his firſt appear- 
ance ſhe flies towards him, wonders where he has been, 
© accules him of his abſence, and treats him with a fami- 
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liarity as ſurpriſing as her former coldneſs. This good 
correſpondence continues till the lady obſerves the lover 
grows happy in it, and then ſhe interrupts it with ſome new 
inconſiſtency of behaviour. For (as I juſt now ſaid) the 
happineſs of a jilt conſiſts only in the power of making 
others uncaſy. But ſuch is the folly of this ſect of wo- 
men, that they carry on this pretty ſkittiſh behaviour, 


till they have no charms left to render it ſupportable. 


Corinna,that uſed to torment all who converſed with her 
with falſe glances, and little hæedleſs unguarded moti- 
ons, that were to betray ſome uclination towards the 
man ſhe would inſnare, finds at preſent all ſhe attempts 


that way unregarded; and is obliged to indulge the jilt 


in her conſtitution, by laying artificial plots, writing per- 
plexing letters from unknown hands, and making all the 
young fellows in love with her, till they find out whe 
ſhe is. Thus, as before ſhe gave torment by diſguiſing 
her inclination, ſhe now is obliged to do it by hiding 


As for my own part, Mr. SpECTATOR, it has been 


my unhappy fate to be jilted from my youth upward ; 
and as my taſte has been very much towards intrigue, 
and having intelligence with women of wit, my whole 
life has paſſed away in a ſeries of impoſitions. I ſhall, 
for the benefit of the preſent race of young men, give 


ſome account of my loves. I know not whether you | 


have ever heard of the famous girl about town called 
Kitty: this creature (for I mult take ſhame upon myſelf) 
was my miſtreſs in the days when keeping was in faſhi- 


on. X711y, under the appearance of being wild, thought» 


lefs, and irregular in all her words and actions, conceal- 
ed the moſt accompliſhed jilt of her time. Her negli- 
gence had to me a charm in it like that of chaſtity, aud 
want of defires ſeemed as great a merit as the conqueſt 
of them. The air ſhe gave herſclt was that of a romp- 
ing girl, and whenever I talked to her with any turn of 


fondneſs, ſhe would immediately ſnatch off my periwig, 


try it upon herſelf in the glals, clap her arms a kimbow, 
draw my ſword, and make paſſes on the wall, take off 
my cravat, and ſeize it to make ſome other uſe of the 


_ Jace, or run unto ſome other unaccountable rompiſhnels, 
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c till the time I had appointed to pals away with her was 


© over. I went from her full of pleaſure at the reflexion 


© that I had the keeping of ſo much beauty in a woman, 
who, as ſhe was too heedleſs to pleaſe me, was alſo too 

© unattentive to form a deſign to wrong me. Long did I 
divert every hour that hung upon me in the com- 
pany of this creature, whom I looked upon as neither 
guilty nor innocent, but could laugh at myſelf for my 

unaccountable pleaſure in an expence upon her, till in 
the end it appeared my pretty inſenſible was with child 
by my footman. | 
© Tars accident rouſed me into a diſdain againſt all li- 
bertine women, under what appearance ſoever they hid 
their inſincerity, and I reſolved after that time to con- 
verſe with none but thoſe who lived within the rules. 
of decency and honour. To this end I formed my- 
ſelf into a more regular turn of behaviour, and began to 
make viſits, frequent aſſemblies, and lead out ladies from 


the profeſſed ſervants of the fair place themſelves in con- 
ſtant readineſs to perform. In a very little time, (hav- 
ing a plentiful fortune) fathers and mothers began to re- 
gard me as a good match, and I found eaſy admittance 
into the beſt families in town to obſerve their daughters; 
but I, who was born to follow the fair to no purpoſe, 


three jilts ſucceſſively. Ds | is 
DNA is one of thoſe who form themſelves into a 
melancholy and indolent alr, and endeavour to gain ad- 
mirers from their inattention to all around them. Hyz- 
na can loll in her coach, with ſomething fo fixed in her 
countenance, that it is impoſſible to conceive her medi- 
tation is employed only on her dreſs and her charms in 
that poſture. If it were not too coarſe a ſimile, I ſhould 


ſpider in the midſt of a cobweb, that is ſure to deſtroy 
every fly that approaches it. The net Wæna throws is 
ſo fine, that you are taken in it before you can obſerve 
any part of her work. I attempted her for a long and 
weary ſeaſon, but I found her paſſion went no farther 
than to be admired ; and ſhe is of that unreaſonable tem- 


. 


the theatres, with all the other inſi gnificant duties which 


have by the force of my ill ſtars made my application to 


fay, Hyena, in the figure ſhe affects to appear in, is a A 


\ 
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© per, as not to value the inconſtancy of her lovers, pro- 
© yided ſhe can boaſt ſhe once had their addreſſes. 
© BIBLIS was the ſecond I aimed at, and her vanity 
© lay in purchaſing the adorers of others, and not in rejoice 
© ing in their love itſelf, Biblis is no man's miſtreſs, but 
© every woman's rival. As ſoon as I found this, I fell in 
© love with Chloe, who is my preſent pleaſure and torment. 
© | have wrote to her, danced with her, and fought for 
© her, and have been her man in the ſight and expeRati- 
© On of the whole town theſe three years, and thought 
© myſelf near the end of my wiſhes ; when the other day 
© ſhe called me into her cloſet, and told me, with a very 
grave face, that ſhe was a woman of honour, and ſcorn- 
[4 
5 
c 
c 
_ 
c 
c 


ed to deceive a man who loved her with fo much ſince- 
rity as ſhe ſaw I did, and therefore ſhe muſt inform me 
that ſhe was by nature the moſt inconſtant creature 
breathing, and begged of me not to marry her; if 1 in- 
ſiſted upon it, I ſhould ; but that ſhe was lately fallen 
in love with another. What to do or ſay I know not, 
but deſire you to inform me, and you will infinitely o- 
6 blige, | OE OS : 
; STK, Your moſt humble ſervant, 
. Charles Yellow. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
Mx. Sly, baberdaſher of hats, at the Corner of Deve- 
reux- court in the Strand, gives notice, That he bas pre- 
pared very neat hats, rubbers, and bruſhes for the uſe of 
young tradeſmen in their laſt year of apprenticeſhip, at rea- 
ſonable rates. | $05 Db - 
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Letus ſum laudari a te laudato viro. Tux. 
It gives me pleaſure to be praiſed by you whom all men 
praiſe. e e 8 


5 H is a very unhappy man who ſets his heart upon be- 
11 ing admired by the multitude, or affects a general 
Vor. UL oO „„ aud 
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And undiſtinguiſhing applauſe among men. What pious 
men call the teſtimony of a good conſcience, ſhould be the 
meaſure of our ambition in this kind; that is to fay, a 
man of ſpirit ſhould contemn the praiſe of the ignorant, 
and like being applauded for nothing but what he knows 
in his own heart he deſerves. Beſides which the charac- 
ter of the perſon who commends you is to be conſidered, 
before you ſet a value upon his eſteem. The praiſe of an 

| Ignorant man is only good-will, and you ſhould receive 
| His kindneſs as he is a good neighbour in ſociety, and not 
as 2 good judge of your actions in point of fame and repu- 
tation. The ſatyriſt ſaid very well of popular praiſe and 
acclamations, Grve the tinkers and coblers their preſents 
again, and learn to live of oarfelf. It is an argument of a 
looſe and ungoverned mind to be affected with the promiſ- 
cuous approbation of the generality of mankind ; and a man 
of virtue ſhould be too delicate for fo coarſe an appetite of 
fame. Men of honour ſhould endeavour only to pleaſe the 
wort hy, and the man of merit ſhould deſire to be tried only 
by his peers. I thought it a noble ſentiment which I heard 
yeſterday uttered in converſation; I know, faid a gentle- 
man, a way to be greater than any man: if be has worth 
in him, I can rejoice in his ſuperiority to me; and that ſa- 
tisfattion is a greater act of the foul in me, than any in 
him which can poſſibly appear to me. This thought could 
not proceed but from a candid and generous ſpirit ; and 
the approbation of ſuch minds is what may be eſteemed 
true praiſe : for with the common rate of men there is no- 
thing commendable but what they themſelves may hope to 
be partakers of, and arrive at: but the motive truly glori- 
dus is, when the mind is ſet rather to do things laudable, 
than to purchaſe reputation. Where there is that ſinceri- 
ty as the foundation of a good name, the kind opinion of 
virtuous men will be an unſought, but a neceſſary con{- 
quence. The Lacedemonians, tho a plain people, and no 
pretenders to politeneſs, had a certain delicacy in their 
ſenſe of glory, and facrificed to the muſes when they enter- 
ed upon any great enterprize. They would have the com- 
memoration of their actions be tranſmitted by the pureſt and 
moſt untainted memorialiſts. The din which attends vic- 
tories and public triumphs is by far leſs eligible, than the 
recital of the actions of great men by honelt aud wiſe hiſ- 
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torians. It is a frivolous pleaſure to be the admiration of 
gaping crouds; but to have the approbation of a good man 
in the cool reflexions of his cloſet, is a gratification wor- 
thy an heroic ſpirit. The applauſe of the croud makes the 
head giddy, but the atteſtation of a reaſonable man makes 
the heart glad. | LE OS 

_ WHaT makes the love of popular or general praiſe ſtill 
more ridiculous, is, that it is uſually given for circumſtances 
which are foreign to the perſons admired. Thus they are 
the ordinary attendants on power and riches which may be 


taken out of one man's hands, and put into another's. The 


application only, and not the poſſeſſion, makes thoſe out= 
ward things honourable. The vulgar and men of ſenſe a- 
gree in admiring men for having what they themſelves 

would rather be poſſeſſed of: the wiſe man applauds him 


whom he thinks moſt virtuous, the reſt of the world him 


who is moſt wealthy. . 
WHEN a man is in this way of think ing, I do not know 


what can occur to one more monſtrous than to ſee perſons 


of ingenuity addreſs their ſervices and performances to men 

no way addicted to liberal arts: in theſe cates, the praiſe 
on one hand, and the patronage on the other, are equally 
the objects of ridicule. Dedications to ignorant men. are 
as abſurd as any of the ſpeeches of Bullfinch in the droll : 
ſuch an addrels one is apt to tranſlate into other words; 
and when the different parties are thoroughly conſidered, 
the panegyric generally implies no more than if the au- 


thor ſhould ſay to the patron ; My very good lord, You 


and I can never underftand one another, therefore 1 hum- 
bly deſire we may be intimate friends for the future. 
TRE rich may as well aſk to borrow of the poor, as the 
man of virtue or merit hope for addition to his character 
from any but ſuch as himſelf. He that commends another 
engages lo much of his own reputation as he gives to that 
perſon commended ;: and. he that has nothing laudable in 
himlelf is not cf ability to be ſuch a ſurety. The wile Pho- 
cion was fo ſenſible how dangerous it was to be touched 
with what the multitude approved, that, upon a general 
acclamation made when he was making an oration, he 
turned to an intelligent friend who ſtood near him, and 
alked in a ſurpriſed manner, What ſlip have I made? 
8 e Wy: I SHALL- 


o 
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I $HALL conclude this paper with a billet which has 
fallen into my hands, and was written to a lady from a 
gentleman whom ſhe had highly commended. The author 
of it had formerly been her lover. When all poſſibility 
of commerce between them on the ſubject of love was cut 
off, ſhe ſpoke ſo handſomly of him, as to give occaſion 
for this letter. | 


Madam, 


1 SHOULD be inſenſible to a ſtupidity, if I could . 
bear making you my acknowledgments for your late 
mention of me with ſo much applauſe. It is, I think, 
your fate to give me new ſentiments ; as you formerly 
inſpired me with the true ſenſe of Jove, ſo do you now 
with the true ſenſe of glory. As defire had the ſeaſt part 
in the paſſion I heretofore profeſſed towards you, ſo has 
vanity no ſhare in the glory to which you have now rail- 
ed me. Innocence, knowledge, beauty, virtue, finceri{ 
ty, and diſcretion, are the conſtant ornaments of her who 
has ſaid this of me. Fame is a babler, but I have arrived 
at the higheſt glory in this world, the commendation of 
the moſt deſerving perſon! in it. e 


No. * | ' Saturday, October 6. 


-Patrie bietatis imago. 8 
Vins. *. 10. v. 824. 


An image of paternal tenderneſs! 


| T HE following letter being written to my bookſeller, 


upon a ſubject of which I treated ſome time ſince, 


I hall publiſh it in this paper, — with the wy that 
was incloſed in it. 


„ Mr. B wt. 


R. SPECTATOR having of late deſcanted upon the 
cruelty of parents to their children, I — been 


© induced (at the requeſt of ſeveral of Mr. SpEcrATok's 
- © admirers) to inclole this letter, which I aſſure you is the 


+ or igiual | 


nal 


: 4 
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© original from a father to his ovrn ſon, notwithſtandi 

the latter gave but little or no provocation. It would be 
wonderfully obliging to the world, if Mr. SpECTATOR 
would pive his opinion of it in ſome of his ſpeculations. 
and particularly to CES 
ur. Buckley): 


7 Hour humble ſervant. 
SIRRAu, 5 „ 


0 


1 V O U are a ſaucy audacious raſcal, and both ral | 


and mad, and I care not a farthing whether you 
© comply or no; that docs not raze out my impreſſions of 
« your inſolence, going about railing at me, and the next 


day to ſolicit my favour : thele are inconſiſtencies, ſuch - 
© as diſcover thy reaſon depraved. To be brief, I never 

i deſire to ſee. your fate; and, Sirrah, if you go to the 
_ © work-houſe,. it is no diſgrace to me for you to be ſup- 


© ported there; and if you {tarve in the ſtreets, I'll never 


give any thing underhand in your behalf. If I have any 
more cf your ſcribbling nonlenſe I'll break your head 
(the firſt time I ſet fight on you. You are a {ſtubborn 


& beaſt ;- is this your gratitude for my giving you money? 
© You rogue, I'll better your judgment, and give you a 
greater ſenſe of your duty to (1 regret to lay) your fatifer,, 


6 3 


PHP. S. Ir is prudence for you to keep out of my ſight ;; 
c for to reproach me, that Might overcomes Right, on the 
. outſide of your letter, I ſhall-give you a-great knock on 
c the {kull for it. C = | 


Was there ever ſuch an image of paternal tenderneſs L 
It was uſual among ſome of the Greeks to make their ſlaves: 


drink to exceſs, and then expoſe them to their children,, 
who by that means conceived an early averſion to a vice: 
which makes men appear ſo monſtrous and irrational. IL. 
| have expoſed this picture of an unnatural father with the- 
lame intention, that its deformity may deter others from: 
its reſemblance. If the reader has a mind to ſee a father. 
of the {ame ſtamp repreſented in the moſt:exquilite ſtrokes: 
of humour, he may meet with it in one of the fincſt .come=- 


dies that ever appeared upon the Engliſh ſtage: Lmeanthe- 


art of. Sir Samen in Love fer love, 


6 35 u user 
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I MwsT not however engage myſelf blindly on the fide 
of the ſon, to whom the fond letter above-written was di- 


rected. His father calls him a ſaucy and audacious raſcal 


in the firſt line, and I am afraid upon examination he will 
prove but an ungracious youth. 7 go about railing at his 
father, and to find no other place but the out/ide of his let- 
ter to tell him that might overcomes right, if it does not dil- 
cover his reaſon to be depraved, and that he is either fool 
or mad, as the choleric old gentleman tells him, we may at 


leaſt allow that the father will do very well in endeavour- 


ing to better his judgment, and give him a greater ſenſe of 
his duty. But whether this may be brought about by break - 


ing his head, or giving him a great knock on the Skull, 


ought, I think, to be well conſidered. Upon the whole, 
I wiſh the father has not met with his match, and that he 
may not be as equally paired with a fon, as the mother in 


Virgil. 


—Crudelit tu quoque mater: | 
Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille ? 
Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque mater. 5 
. „ : 5 $55; EY Ecl. 8. v. 48. 
Cruel alike the mother and the ſon. 
Or like the crow and her egg, in the Greek proverb, 
5 Kad xoear®- xaxcy wor. 5 : - 


Bad the crow and bad the egg. 


1 mvsT here take notice of a letter which I have receiv- 


ed from an unknown correſpondent, upon the ſubject of 


my paper, upon which the foregoing letter is likeways 


founded. The writer of it ſeems very much concerned 
leſt that paper ſhould ſeem to give encouragement to the 


diſobedience of children towards their parents; but if the 


writer of it will take the pains to read it ever again atten- 


__ _ tively, I dare ſay his apprehenfions will vaniſh. Pardon and 
reconciliation are all the penitent daughter requeſts, and 
all that I contend for in her behalf; and in this caſe I may 
uſe the ſaying of an eminent wit, whe, upon ſome great 
mens preſſing him to forgive his daughter who had marri- 
ed againſt his conſent; told them he could refuſe nothing 
e e ee e 
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to their inſtances, but that he would have them remember 


there was difference between giving and forgiving. 


1 mvsT confeſs, in all controverſies between parents 
and their children, I am naturally 1 in favour of 
the former. The obligations on that ſide can never be ac- 


quitted, and I think it is one of the greateſt reflexions u 
on human nature that paternal inſtin& ſhould be a ſtrong- 


er motive to love than filial gratitude; that the receiving 
of favours ſhould be a leſs inducement to good-will, ten- 


derneſs and commiſeration, than the conferring of them; 


and that the taking care of any perſon ſhould endear the 
child or dependent more to the parent or benefactor, than 
the parent or benefactor to the child or dependent: yet 
ſo it happens, that for one cruel parent we meet with a 


thouſand undutiful children. This is indeed wonderful- 
ly contrived (as I have formerly obſerved) for the ſupport _ 


of every lizing ſpecies ; but at the ſame time that it ſhews 
the wildom of the Cregtor, it diſcovers the imperfection 


and degeneracy of the creature. 


THe obedience of children to their parents is the baſis 


of all government, and ſet forth as the meaſure of that o 
bedience which we owe to thoſe whom providence hath 
placed over us. . 5 1 


Ir is father Le Compie, if T am not miſtaken, who tells : 
us how want of duty in this particular is puniſhed among 


tbe Chineſe, inſomuch that if a ſon ſhould be known to kill, 


or ſo much as to ſtrike his father, not only the criminal 
but his whole family would be rooted out, nay the inha- 
bitants of the place where he lived would be put to the 
fword, nay the place itſelf would be razed to thg ground, 


and its foundations ſown with falt : for, ſay they, there 
muſt have been an utter depravation of manners in that 
clan or ſociety of people who could have bred up among 


them ſo horrid an offender. To this I ſhall add a paſſage 


out of the fit book of Herodotur. That hiſtorian in his 
account of the Peran cultoms and religion tells us, it is 

their opinion that no man ever killed his father, or that it 
is poſſible ſuch a crime ſhould be in nature; but that if a- 
ny thing like it ſhould ever happen, they conclude that the 


reputed fon muſt have been illegitimate, ſuppoſititious, or 


| begotten in adultery. Their opinion in this particular 


ſhews 


* 
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ſnews ſufficiently what a notion they muſt have had of un- 
dutifulneſs in grncral. 9 85 | | MM 
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Servitus creſcit nova 


A ſervitude to former times unknown. 


(INCE I made ſome reflexions upon the general negli- 

gence uſed inthe caſe of regard towards women, or, 
in other words, ſince I talked of wenching, I have had e- 
piſtles upon that ſubject, which I ſhall, for the preſent en- 
tertainment, inſert as they Iye before me. 


Ma. hay ca; 


©" A S your ſpeculations are not confined to any part of 
. human life, but concern the wicked as well as the. 
PS... I muſt defire your favourable acceptance of what. 
II, a poor ſtrolling gil about town, have to ſay to you. 
5 L was told by a Xoman-catholic gentleman, who picked 
me up laſt week, and who, I hope, is abſolved for what. 
© paſſed between us; I ſay, I was told by ſuch a perſon, 
© who endeavoured to convert me to his own religion, 
that in countries where popery prevails, beſides the ad- 
« © vantage of licenſed {tzws, there are large endowments- 
given for the incurabili, I think he called them, ſuch as. 
© are paſt all remedy, and are allowed ſuch maintenance and. 
2 2 as to keep them without farther care till they ex- 
* e. This manner of treating poor ſinners has; methinks, 
great humanity in it; and as you are a perſon who pre- 
tend to carry your refſexions upon all ſubjects whatever oc- 
© cur to you, with candour, and act above the ſenſe of what 
_ 6. jpifimterpretation you may mect with, I beg the favour. 
of you to lay before all the world: the unhappy condi- 
tion of us poor vagrants, who are really in a way of la- 
bour inſtead of idleneſs.. There are crouds of us whoſe 
manner of livelihood has long ceaſed to be pleaing to. 
4 us; ;. and Who would ny cad a new life, f the 
| __ ©rigous- 
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rigour of the virtuous did not for ever expel us from com- 
ing into the world again. As it now happens, to the 
eternal infamy of the male ſex, falſhood among you is 
not reproachful, but credulity in women is infamous. 

* Give me leave, Sir, to give you my hiſtory. You are 
to know that I am a daughter of a man of a good repu- 
tation, tenant to a man of quality. The heir of this great 
houſe took it in his head to caſt a favourable eye upon 
me, and ſucceeded. I do not pretend to fay he promiſed 
me marriage: I was not a creature filly enough to be 

taken by ſo fooliſh a ſtory : but he ran away with me up 

to this town, afid introduced me to a grave matron, with 

whom I boarded for a day or two with great gravity, 

and was not a little pleaſed with the change of my condi- 


tion, from that of a country life to the fineſt company, as 


believed, in the whole world. My humble ſervant made 
me underſtand that Iſhould be always kept in the plen- 
tiful condition I then enjoyed; when after a very great 
fondnels towards me, he one day took his leave of me 
for four or five days. In the evening of the ſame day 


my good landlady came to me, and obſerving me very 


penſive, began to comfort me, and with a ſmile told me 
I mult ſee the world. When I was deaf to all ſhe could 


 fay to divert me, ſhe began to tell me, with a very frank 


air, that I muſt be treated as I ought, and not take theie 
ſqueamiſh humours upon me, for my friend had left me 


to the town; and, as their phraſe is, ſhe expected I would 
fee company, or I muſt be treated like what I had brought 


myſelf to. This put me into a fit of crying: and I im- 


mediately, in a true ſenſe of my condition, threw my- 


{elf on the floor, deploring my fate, calling upon all 
that was good and ſacred to ſuccour me. While I was 
in all this agony, I obſerved a decrepid old fellow 
come into the room, and looking with a ſenſe of plea- 

fare in his face at all my vehemence and tranſport. In a 


pauſe of my diſtreſs, I heard him ſay to the ſhameleſs old 


woman who ſtood by me, She is certainly a new face, 
or elſe ſhe acts it rarely. With that the gentlewoman, 
who was making her market of me, in all the turn of 


my perſon, the heaves of my paſſion, and the ſuitable 


changes of my poſture, took occaſion to commend my 


' ueck, my ſhape, my eyes, my limbs, All this was ac- 


companicd 
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- companicd with ſuch ſpeeches as you may have heard 


horſe-courſers make in the ſale of nags, when they are 
warranted for their ſoundneſs. You underſtand. by this 
time that I was left in a brothel, and expoled tothe next 


bidder that could purchaſe me of my patroneſs. This 


is ſo much the work of hell; the pleaſure in the poſſeſſi- 


on of us wenches abates in proportion to the degrees we 


go beyond the bounds of innocence ; and no man is gra- 


tified, if there is nothing left for him to debauch. Well, 
Sir, my firſt man, when I came upon the town, was Sir 
Feoffrey Foible, who wasextremely laviſſi to me of his mo- 
ney, and took ſuch a fancy to me, that he would have car- 


ried me off, if my patroneis would have taken any reaſon- 


able terms the me: but as he was old, his covetouſneſs was 
his ſtrongeſt paſſion, and poor I was ſoon left expoſed to 
be the common refule of all the rakes and debauchees in 


town. I cannot tell whether you will do me juſtice or 
no, till I ſee whether you print this or not; other ways, 


as I now live with Sal, 1 could give you a very juſt ac- 
count of who and who i is together in this town. Lou 


perhaps won't believe it; but I know of one who pre- 
tends to be a very good proteſtant who lyes with a Ko- 


man-catholic: but more of this hereafter, as you pleaſe 


me. There do come to our houſe the greateſt politici- 


ans of the age; and Sal is more ſhrewd than any body 


thinks: nobody can believe that ſuch wiſe men could go: 


to baudy-houſes out of idle purpoſes; I have heard them 


often talk of Auguſtus Cxjar, who had intrigues with 


the wives of —— not out of wantonnels but {trata- 


gem. . - 
© Ir is a thouſand pities you ſhould be ſo ſeverely virtu- 


ous as I fear you are; otherways, after one viſit or two, 


vou would toon adit that we women of the town 
-*, 


are not ſuch uſeleis correſpondents as you may imagine: 
© you have undoubtedly heard that it was a courteſan who: 
diſcovered Catiline's conſpiracy. If you print this 1 
tell you more; and am, in the mean time, 


SIA, Your moft tumble ſervant, 
sscca Nrrrisror- 


MR. 
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MK. SPECTATOR, 


| I AM an idle young woman that would work for my 


livehhood, but that I am kept in ſuch a manner as 
I cannot ſtir out. My tyrant is an old jealous fellow, 
who allows me nothing to appear in. I have but one 
ſhoe and one ſlipper; no head-drels, and no upper pet- 
ticoat. As you ſet up for a reformer, I deſire vou would 
take me out of this wicked way, and keep me yourſelf. 
Ss | EVE AFTERDAY. 


Ma. SPECTATOR, | 


IAM to complain to you of a ſet of impertinent cox- 
combs, who viſit the apartments of us women of the 


town, only, as they call it, to ſee the world. I muſt confels = 


to you, this to men of delicacy might have an effect to 
cure them; but as they are ſtupid, noily, and drunken 

fellows, it tends only to make vice in themſelves, as they 
think, pleaſant and humorous, and at the ſame time nau- 


ſeous in us. I ſhall, Sir. hereafter from time to time 


give you the names of theſe wretches who pretend to en- 
ter our, houſes merely as ſpectators. Theſe men think it 
wit to uſe us ill: pray tell them, however worthy. we 
are of ſuch treatment, it is unworthy them to be guilty 


of it towards us. Pray, Sir, take notice of this, and 


pity the oppreſſed ; I wiſh we could add to it, the in- 
nocent. Oe, SE | . 
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— -Deluding vijion of the night. „ Porr. 


Con ludicrous ſchoolmen have put the caſe, that if 


an als were placed between two bundles of hay, which 


affected his ſenſes equally on each ſide, and tempted hin: in 


the very fame degree, whether it would be poſhble for him 
to eat of cither. They generally determine this queſtion 


to the diſadvantage of the aſs, who they ſay would ſtarve 
| in the midlt of plenty, as not having a ſingle grain of free- 


will 


CY 
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will to determine him more to the one than to the other. 
The bundle of hay on either fide ſtriking his fight and 
{ſmell in the fame proportion, would keep him in a perpe- 
tual ſuſpenſe, like the two magnets which, travellers have 
told us, are placed one of them in the roof, and the other 
in the floor of Mahomet's burying-place at Mecca, and by 
that means, ſay they, pull the impoſtor's iron coffin with 


ſuch an equal attraction, that it hangs in the air between 


both of them. As for the aſs's behaviour in ſuch nice cir- 


cumſtances, whether he would ſtarve ſooner than violate 


bis neutrality to the two bundles of his hay, I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to determine; but only take notice of the conduct of 


our own ſpecies in the ſame perplexity. When a man has 
a mind to venture his money in a lottery, every figure of 
it appears equally alluring, and as likely to ſucceed as a- 
ny of its fellows. They all of them have the fame pre- 
tenſions to good-luck, ſtand upon the ſame foot of com- 


petition, and no manner of reaſon can be given why a man 
ſhould prefer one to the other before the lottery is drawn. 
In this caſe therefore caprice very often acts in the place of 


reaſon, and forms to itſelf ſome groundleſs imaginary mo- 
tive, where real and ſubſtantial ones are wanting. I know 


a well-meaning man that is very well plead to riſk his 
good fortune upon the number 1711, becauſe it is the year 
of our Lord. I am acquainted with a tacker that would 
give a good deal for the number 124. On the contrary, 
I have been told of a certain zealous diſſenter, who being 
a 2 great enemy to popery, and believing that bad men are 
the molt fortunate in this world, will lay two to one on 
the number 666 againſt any other number, becaule, ſays 


be, it is the number of the beaſt. Several would prefer the 


number 12000 before any other, as it is the number of the 
pounds in the great prize. In ſhort, ſome are pleaſed to 
d their own age in their number; ſome that they have 


got a number which makes a petty appearance in the cy- 
phers ; and others, becauſe it is the ſame number that ſuc- 


ceeded in the laſt lottery. Each of theſe, upon no other 
grounds, thinks he ſtands faireſt for the great lot, and that 


be is poſſeſſed of what may not be improperly called the 


golden number.. 5 8 
THESE principles of election are the paſtimes and ex- 
travagances of human reaſon, which is of ſo buſy a nature, 
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that it will be exerting itſelf in the meaneſt trifles, and 
working even when it wants materials. The wiſeſt of men 
are ſometimes acted by ſuch unaccountable motives, as the 
Hife of the fool and the ſuperſtitious is guided by nothing 
eLe. | | 8 : 
I am ſuprized that none of the fortune-tellers, or, as 
the French call them, Diſeurs de bonne aventure, who 


publiſh their bills in every quarter of the town, have not 


turned our lotteries to their advantage: did any of them 
ſet up for a caſter of fortunate figures, what might he not 
get by his pretended diſcoveries and prediCtions ? 

I REMEMBER among the advertiſements in the Poſt-bo 


of September the 27th, I was ſurpriſed to ſee the follow- 


ing one: 


THIS is to give notice, That ten ſhillings over and a- 
bre the market-price will be given for the ticket in 
1500000 J. Lottery, No. 132. by Nath. Cliff, at the bible 
and three crewns in Cheapſide. | 5 


Tunis advertiſement has given great matter of ſpecula- 
tion to coffee-houſe theoriſts. Mr. Clięꝶ's principles and 
converſation have been canvaſſed upon this occaſion, and 
various conjectures made why he ſhould thus ſet his heart 
upon No. 132. I have examined all the powers in thoſe 
numbers, broken them into fraQtions, extracted the ſquare 
and cube root, divided and multiplicd them all ways, but 
could not arrive at the ſecret till about three days ago, 
when I received the following letter from an unknown 
hand, by which I find that Mr. Nathaniel Cliff is only the 
agent, and not the principal in this advertiſement. 
Mx. SpECTATOR, _ | 
IAM e perſon that lately advertiſed I would give ten 

| ſhillings more than the current price for the ticket 
No. 132. in the lottery now drawing; which is a ſecret 
„ have communicated to ſome friends, who rally me in- 

, ceſſantly upon that account. You muſt know I have but 
one ticket, for which reaſon, and a certain dream I have 
lately had more than once, I was reſolved it ſhould be 


the number I moſt approved. I am fo pokitive I have = 


« pitched upon the great lot, that I could almoſt lay all 1 
© am worth of it. My viſions are ſo frequent and ſtrong 
Vor. III. „ . upon 
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upon this occaſion, that I have not only poſſeſſed the lot, 

but diſpoſed of the money which in all probability it will 
« {ell for. This morning, in particular, I ſet up an equi- 


page which I look upon to be the gayeſt in town; the 


© liveries are very rich, but not gaudy. I ſhould be very 


glad to ſee a ſpeculation or two upon lottery ſubjects, in 


© which you would oblige all people concerned, and in 
| Your moſt humble ſervant, 
C Os og George Golling. 
P. S. Dear Sp Ec, if I get the 12000 pound, I'll make 
E thee a handſom preſent. ; i” 


AxrEx having wiſhed my correſpondent good luck, and 
thanked him for his intended kindneſs, I ſhall for this time 
diſmiſs the ſubject of the lottery, and only obſerve, that the 
| greateſt part of mankind are in ſome degree guilty of my 
friend Go/ling's extravagance. We are apt to rely upon 
future proſpects, and become really expenſive while we are 


only rich in poſſibility. We live up to our expectations, 
not to our poſſeſſions, and make a figure proportionable to 


what we may be, not what we are. We out-run our pre- 
ſent income, as not doubting to diſburſe ourſelves out of 


the profits of ſome future place, project, or reverſion that 


we have in view. It is through this temper of mind, which 
Is ſo common among us, that we ſee tradeſmen break, who 
have met with no misfortunes in their buſineſs; and men 
af eſtates reduced to poverty, who have never ſuffered from 
Ioſſes or repairs, tenants, taxes, or law-fuits. In ſhort, 
It is this fooliſh ſanguine temper, this depending upon 
contingent futurities, that occaſions romantic generoſity, 
chimerical grandeur, ſenſeleſs oſtentation, and generally 
ends in beggary and ruin. The man, who will live above 
bis preſent circumſtances, is in great danger of living in a 
little time much beneath them, or, as the Italian proverb 
runs, The man who lives by hope will dic by hunger. 
Ir ſhould be an indiſpenſable rule in life, to contract our 
deſires to our preſent condition, and whatever may be our 
expectations, to live within the compals of what we actu- 
ally poſſes. It will be time enough to enjoy an eſtate 
when it comes into our hands; but if we anticipate 2 
„ ” g 
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good fortune, we fnall Ioſe the ere of it when it ar⸗ 
rives, and may poſſibly never poſſeſs what we have fo fool- 
iſhly counted upon. 1 9 8 L 
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Uno ore omnes omnia | 
Bona dicere, et laudare fortunas meas, 

Qui gnatum haberem tali ingenio præditum. Es 
e TE. Andr. at. 1. io. 1. 
All men agreed in complementing me, and applauded 

my good fortune in being the father of ſo towardly 


'STOOD the other day, and beheld a father fitting in 
1 the middle of a room with a large family of children 
about him; and, methought, I could obſerve in his coun- 
tenance different motions of delight, as he turned his eye 
towards the one and the other of them. The man is a per- 
ſon moderate in his deſigns for their preferment and wel- 
fare; and as he has an eaſy fortune, he is not ſolicitous to 
make a great one. His eldeſt fon is a child of a very to- 
wardly diſpoſition, and as much as the father loves him, 
I dare ſay he will never be a knave to improve his fortune. 
I do not know any man who has a juſter reliſh of life than 
the perſon I am ſpeaking of, or K ,. a better guard againſt 
the terrors of want and the hopes ut gain. It is uſual in a 
croud of children for the parent to name out of his own 
flock all the great officers of the kingdom. There is ſome- 
thing ſo very ſurprizing in the parts of a child of a man's 
own, that there is nothing too great to be expected from 
his endowments. I know a good woman who has but 


uu 


three ſons, and there is, ſhe ſays, nothing ſhe expects with _ 


more certainty, than that ſhe ſhall ſee one of them a biſhap, 
the other a judge, and the third a court-phyſician. The 
humour is, that any thing which can happen to any man's 
child, is expected by every man for his own. But my 
friend, whom I was going to ſpeak of, does not flatter 
himſelf with ſuch vain expectations, but has his eye more 
upon the virtue and * of his children, than 0 

| | | 2 _—— 
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_ advancement or wealth. Good habits are what will cer- 
tainly improve a man's fortune and reputation ; but on the 
other ſide, affluence of fortune will not as probably produce 
good affections of the mind. | | 
Ir is very natural for a man of a kind diſpoſition, to a- 
mule himſelf with the promiſes his imagination makes to 
him of the future condition of his children, and to repreſent 


to himſelf the figure they ſhall bear in the world after he 


has left it. When his proſpects of this kind are agreeable, 
his fondneſs gives as it were a longer date to his own life; 
and the ſurvivorſhip of a worthy man in his ſon is a pleaſure 
fcarce inferior to the hopes of the continuance of his own 
life. That man is happy who can believe of his fon, that 
he will eſcape the follies and indiſcretions of which he him- 
ſelf was guilty, and purſue and improve every thing that 
was valuable in him. The continuance of his virtue is 
much more to be regarded than that of his life ; but it is 
the moſt lamentable of all reflexions, to think that the 
heir of a man's fortune is ſuch a one as will be a ſtranger 
to his friends, alienated from the ſame intereſts, and a pro- 


moter of every thing which he himſelf diſapproved. An 


_ eſtate in poſſeſſion of ſuch a ſucceſſor to a good man, is 
worſe than laid waſte; and the family, of which he is the 
| head, is in a more deplorable condition than that of being 
extinct. | | | „ 2 
WHEN I viſit the agreeable ſeat of my honoured friend 
Ruricola, and walk from room to room revolving many 
pleaſing occurrences, 22d the expreſſions of many juſt ſen- 
timents I have heard him utter, and fee the booby his heir 
in pain while he is doing the honours of his houſe to the 
friend of his father, the heavineſs it gives one is not to be 
_ expreſſed. Want of genius is not to be imputed to any 


man, but want of humanity is a man's own fault. The ſon 


of Xuricola, (whoſe lite was one continued ſeries of wor- 
thy actions, and gentleman-like inclinations) is the com- 
5 of drunken clowns, and knows no ſeuſe of praiſe 


t in the flattery he receives from his own ſervants; his | 


pleaſures are mean and inordinate, his language bale and 
fllthy, Lis behaviour rough and abſurd, Is this creature 
to be accounted the ſucceſſar of a man of virtue, wit, and 
breeding? At the ſame time that I have this melancholy 
proſpect at the houſe where I miſs my old friend, I can go 


o 
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to a gentleman's not far off it, where he has a daughter 


| whois the picture both of his body and mind, but both im- 


proved with the beauty and modeſty peculiar to her ſex. 


it is ſhe who ſupplies the loſs of her father to the world; 


ſhe, without his name or fortune, is a truer memorial of 


bim, than her brother who ſucceeds him in both. Such 


an offspring as the eldeſt fon of my friend perpetuates his 
father in the ſame manner as the appearance of his ghoſt 
would: it is indeed Ruricola, but it is Ruricola grown 


frightful. 


I Know not what to attribute the brutal turn which 


this young man has taken, except it may be to a certain 


ſeverity and diſtance which his father uſed towards him, 
and might, perhaps, have occaſioned a diſlike to thoſe 


modes of life which were not made amiable to him by free- 


dom and affability. 


WE may promiſe ourſclves that no ſuch excreſcence will 
appear in the family of the Cornelii, where the father lives 


with his ſons like their eldeſt brother, and the ſons con- 


verſe with him as if they did it for no other reaſon but that 
he is the wiſeſt man of their acquaintance. As the Corne- 


ii are eminent traders, their good correſpondence with 
each other is uſeful to all that know them, as well as to 


themſelves: and their friendſffip, good-will, and kind offi- 
ces, are difpoled of jointly as well as their fortune, ſo that 
no one ever obliged one of them, who had not the obliga- 
tion multiplicd | iu returns from them all. | 
II is the moſt beautiful object the eyes of man can behold, 
to ſee a man of worth and his {on live in an entire unreſerv- | 
ed correſpondence. The mutual kindneſs and affection be- 
tween them give an inexpreſſible fatisfaftion to all who know | 
them. It is a ſublime pleaſure which increaſes by the par- 
ticipation. It is as ſacred as friendſhip, as pleafurable 
as love, and as joyful as religion. This ſtate of mind does 
not only diſſipate ſorrow, which would be extreme with- 
out it, but enlarges pleaſures which would qtherways be 
contemptible. The molt indifferent thing has its force 
and beauty when it is ſpoke by a kind father, and an inſig- 
nificant trifle has its weight when offered by a duiiful child. 
I know not how to exprels it, but I think I may call it a 
tranſplanted ſelf-love. All. the enjoyments and ſufferings. 
Wiich a man meets with are regarded only as they concern 
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him in the relation he has to another. A man's very ho» 
nour receives a new value to him, when he thinks that, 
when he is in his grave, it will be had in remembrance 
that ſuch an action was done by ſuch a one's father. Such 
conſiderations ſweeten the old man's evening, and his ſo- 


_ -liloquy delights him when he can ſay to himſelf, No man 


can tell my child his father was either unmerciful or un- 
Juſt: my ſon ſhall meet many a man who ſhall ſay to him, 
I was obliged to thy father, and be my child a friend to 
his child forever. N N 

Ir is not in the power of all men to leave illuſtrious 
names or great fortunes to their poſterity, but they can ve- 
ry much conduce to their having induſtry, probity, va- 
Jour, and juſtice : it is in every man's power to leave his 
fon the honour of deſcending from a virtuous man, and 
add the bleſſings of heaven to whatever he leaves him. 
I ſhall end this rhapſody with a letter to an excellent young 
2 of my acquaintance, who has lately loſt a worthy 


e . | . 
I KNOW no part of life more impertinent than the 
I office of adminiſtring conſolation : I will not enter 
into it, for I cannot but 4þplaud your grief. The vir- 
© tuous principles you had from that excellent man, whom 
you have loſt, have wrought in you as they ought, to 
make a youth of three and twenty incapable of comfort 
upon coming into poſſeſſion of a great fortune. I doubt 
not but you will honour his memory by a modeſt enjoy- 
ment of his eſtate; and ſcorn to triumph over his grave, 
dy employing in riot, exceſs, and debauchery, what he 
4 purchaſed with ſo much induſtiy, prudence, and wiſ- 
dom. This is the true way to ſhew the ſenſe you have 
of your loſs, and to take away the diſtreſs of others up- 
: on 222 You cannot recall your father by your 
grief, but you may revive him to his friends by your 
W 
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wn Fngentem foribus domus alta ſuperbis 
Mane ſalutantum totis vomit ædibus undam. 


VIRG. georg. 2. V. 461. 


His lordſhip's palace, from its fately doors, © 
A flood of levee-hunting mortals pours, 


HEN we look round us, and behold the ſtrange 
: variety of faces and perſons which fill the ſtreets 
with buſineſs and hurry, it is no unpleafant amuſement to 
make gueſſes at their different purſuits, and judge by their 
countenances what it is that ſo anxiouſly engages their pre- 
ſent attention. Of all this bufy croud, there are none 
who would give a man inclined to ſuch inquiries better di- 
verſion for his thoughts, than thoſe whom we call good 
courtiers, and ſuch as are aſſiduous at the levees of great 
men. Theſe worthies are got into an habit of being ſer- 
vile with an air, and enjoy a certain vanity in being known 
for underſtanding how the world pafſes. In the pleaſure 
of this they can riſe early, go abroad ſleek and well-drefſ- 
ed, with no other hope or purpoſe, but to make a bow to 
à man in court-favour, and be thought, by ſome infignifi- 
eant {mile of his, not a little engaged in his intereſts and 
fortunes. It is wondrous that a man can get over the na- 
tural exiſtence and poſſeſſion of his own mind ſo far, as to 
take delight either in paying or receiving ſuch cold and re- 
peated civilities. But what maintains the humour is that 
outwerd ſhow is what moſt men purſue, rather than real 
happineſs. Thus both the idol and idolater equally im- 
pole upon themſelves in pleaſing their imaginations this 
way. But as there are very many of her majeſty's good 
fubjects, who are extremely uneaſy at their own ſeats in 
' the country where all from the skies to the centre of the 
| earth is their own, and have a mighty longing to ſhine in 
_ courts, or to be partners in the power of the world; I ſay, 
for the benefit of theſe, and others who hanker after being 
in the whiſper with great men, and vexing their neigh- 
bours with the changes they would be capable of making 
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in the appearance at a country ſeſſions, it would not me- 
thinks be amils to give an account of that market for ow. 
{erment, a great man's levee. 

Fon ought I know, this commerce between the mighty | 
and their ſlaves, very juſtly repreſented, might do ſo 


much good as to incline the great to regard buſineſs rather 


than oſtentation; and make the little know the uſe of 
their time too well, to ſpend it in vain n applications and 
addreſſes. 
Iux famous doctor in Nor felds, who gained ſo much 
reputation for his horary pr edictions, is {aid to have had in 
his parlour different ropes to little bells which hung in the 
room above ſtairs, where the doctor thought fit to be ora- 
culous. If a girl had been deceived by her lover, one bell 
Was pulled; and if a pealant had loſt a cow, the ſervaut 
rung another. This method wes kept in reſpect to all o- 
ther paſſions and concerns, and the skillful waiter below 
ſifted the inquirer, and gave the doctor notice according]y. 
The levec of a great man is laid after the ſame manner, and 
tuenty whilpers, falie alarms, and private intimations, pals 
backward and forward from the porter, the valet, and the 
patron himſelf, before the gaping crew, who are to pay 
their court, are gathered together: when the ſcene is rea 
dy, the doors fly open and diſcover his lordſhip. | 
THERE are leveral ways of making this firſt appear- 
ance: you may be either half-dreſſed, and waſhing your- 
| lf, which is indeed the moſt ſtately ; but this way of as © 
pening is pecubar to military men, in w hom there is lome- 
ting graceful in expoſing themſelves naked; but the poli- 
ticians, or civil officers, have uſually affected to be more 
relerved, and preſerve a certain chaſtity of deportment. 
Wbether! it be hieroglyphical or not, this difference in the 
military and civil lift, I will not ſay; but have ever under- 
ſtood the fact to be, that the clole miniſter is buttoned up, 
and the brave ater open-breaſted on theſe occaſions. 
HowEvVER that is, I humbly conceive the buſineſs of 
a levee is to receive the acknowledgments of a multitude, 


that a man is wile, bounteous, valiant, and powerful. 


When the fi ſt ſhot of eyes is made, it is wonderful io ob- 
ſerve how much ſubmiſſion the patron s modeſty can bear, 
and how much ſervitude the cli-nt's ſpirit can deſcend to. 


1 the vaſt a of bulineſs, aud the croud the 
| "» 
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bim, my lord's parts are uſually fo great, that, to the aſto- 
niſhment of the whole aſſembly, he has ſomething to fay 
to every man there, and that 0 ſuitable to his capacity, as 

any man may judge that it is not without talents that men 
can arrive at great employments. I have known a great 
man ask a flag: officer, which way was the wind, a com- 
mander of horſe the preſent price of oats, and a ſtock-job- 
ber at what diſcount ſuch a fund was, with as much eaſe 
as if he had been bred to each of thele ſeveral ways of life. 
Now, this is extremely obliging ; for at the ſame time 
that the patron informs him{elf of matters, he gives the 
perſon of whom he inquires an opportunity to exert him- 
ſelf. What adds to the pomp of theſe interviews, is, that 
it is performed with the greateſt filence and order imagin- 
able. The patron is uſually in the midſt of the room, and 
ſome humble perſon gives him a whiſper, which his lord- 
ſhip anſwers aloud, / i, well. Yes, I am of your opini- 
en. Pray inform yourſelf further, you may be ſure of my 
part in it. This happy man is diſmiſſed, and my lord 


can turn himſclf to a buſineſs of a quite n nature, 


and ofi-hand give as good an anſwer as any great man is 
obliged to. For the chief point is to keep in generals, 
and if there be * thing offered that is N to be 
in haſte. 
Bu r we are now in the height of the affair, Wy my 
lord's creatures have all had their whiſpers round to keep 
up the farce of the thing, and the dumb ſhew is become 
more gencral. He caſts his eye to that corner, and there 
to Mr. Such-a-one; to the other, And when did you come 
to town? And perhaps juſt before he nods to another; 
and enters with him, But, Sir, I am glad to ſee you, now 
{ think of it. Each of theſe are happy for the next four 
and twenty hours; and thoſe who baw in ranks undiſtin- 
gaiſhed, and by dozens at a time, think they have very 


good prolpects if they may hope to arrive at ſuch _ 
half a year hence. 


Tux latyriſt iays, there is l common = in high ; 
fortune; and one would think, to behold a levee, that 
the great were not only infatuated with their ſtation, but 
alſo that they believed all below were leized too; elſe how 
bs it poſſible they could think of impoſing upon themſelves 
and others in ſuch a Ges, as to {ct up a levee "oo 

ting 
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thing but a direct farce ? But ſuch is the weakneſs of our 
nature, that when men are a little exalted in their condi- 
tion, they immediately conceive they have additional ſenſes, 


and their capacities enlarged not only above other men, 


but above human comprehenſion itſelf. Thus it is ordi- 


nary to ſee a great man attend ope liſtning, bow to one at 


a diftance, and call to a third at the fame inſtant. A girl 
in new ribbands is not more taken with herſelf, nor does 
ſhe betray more apparent coquetries, than even a wiſe man 
in ſuch a circumſtance of courtfhip. I do not know any 


thing that I ever thought fo very diſtateful as the affectation 
which is recorded of Cæſar, to wit, that he would dictate 


to three ſeveral writers at the ſame time. This was an am- 
bition below the greatneſs and candour of his mind. He 

indeed (if any man had pretenſions to greater faculties than 
any other mortal) was the perſon ; but ſuch a way of act- 
ing is childiſh, and inconſiſtent with the manner of our 


being. And it appears from the very nature of things, that 


there cannot be any thing effectually diſpatched in the di- 


ſtraction of a public levee; but the whole ſeems to be a 
_ conſpiracy of a {et of ſervile ſlaves, to give up their own 
FI to take away their pa $ underſtanding. I 
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—Diggcil bile tumet jecur. Ho. od. 13. 1. 1. v. 4. 
N boils up in my hot lab ring breaſt. GIAXVII. 


HE preſent paper mall conſiſt of two letters which 
obſerve upon faults that are eaſtly cured both in 


love and friendſhip. In the latter, as far as it merely re- 


gards converſation, the.perion who negletts viſiting an a- 


greeable friend is puniſhed in the very tranſgreſſion; for a 


good companion is not found in every room we go into. 


But the caſe of love is of a more delicate nature, and the 
anxiety is inex preſſible if every little inſtance of kindneſs 
is not reciprocal. There are things in this fort of com- 
© merce which there are not words to expreſs, and a man 
may not poſſibly know how to repreſent, what yet may _ 
tear his heart into ten thouſand tortuxes. To be grave to 
a man's 
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a man's mirth, unattentive to his diſcourſe, or to interrupt 
Either with ſomething that argues a diſinclination to be en- 
tertained by him, has in it ſomething ſo dilagreeable, that 
the utmoſt ſteps which may be made in farther enmity can- 
not give greater torment. The gay Corinna, who ſets up 
for an indifference and becoming heedleſneſs, gives hes 
huſband all the torment imaginable out of mere indolence, 
with this peculiar vanity, that ſhe is to look as gay as a 
maid in the character of a wife. It is no matter what is 
the reaſon of a man's grief, if it be heavy as it is. Her 
unhappy man is convinced that ſhe means him no diſhon- 
our, but pines to death becauſe ſhe will not have fo much 
defcrence to him as to avoid the appearances of it. The 
author of the following letter is perplexed wich an injury 
that is in a degree yet leſs criminal, and yet the ſource of 
the utmoſt unhappincſs. RR 


MR. SPECTATOR, | 8 | 
I HAVE read your papers which relate to jealouſy, 
© 1 and defire your advice in my caſe, which you will 
© fay is not common. I have a wife, of whole virtue I am 
not in the leaſt doubtful ; yet I cannot be fatisfied ſhe 
loves me, which gives me as great uncaſineſs as being 
faulty the other way would do. I know not whether 
I am. not yet more miſerable than in that cate, for ſhe. 
keeps poſſeſſion of my heart, without the return of hers. 
I would defire your obſervations upon that temper in ſome 
women, who will not condeſcend to convince their huſ- 
bands of their innocence or their love, but are wholly 
negligent of what reflexions the poor men make upon 
their conduct, (ſo they cannot call it criminal) when at 
the ſame time a little tenderneſs of behaviour, or regard 
to ſhew an inclination to pleaſe them, would make them 
entirely at eaſe. Do not ſuch women deſerve all the mi- 
Interpretation which they neglect to avoid? or arc they 
not in the actual practice of guilt, who care not whether 
they are thought guilty or not? If my wife docs the moſt 
ordinary thing, as viſiting her ſiſter, or taking the air 
with her mother, it is always carried with the air of a 
ſecret : then ſhe will ſometimes tell a thing of no con- 
ſequence, as if it was only want of memory made her 
conceal it before; and this only to dally with u# oy. 
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l have complained to her of this behaviour in the gentleſt 


© terms imaginable, and beſeeched her not to uſe him, who 


© defired only to live with her like an indulgent friend, as 


© the moſt moroſe and unſociable huſband in the world. 
c It is no eaſy matter to deſcribe our circumſtance, but it 


is miſerable with this aggravation, that it might be eaſily 


E mended, and yet no remedy endeavoured. She reads 
you, and there is a phraſe or two in this letter which 


- © ſhe will know came from me. If we enter into an ex- 


planation which may tend to our future quiet by your 

means, you ſhall have our joint thanks; in the mean 

time I am (as much as I can in this ambiguous conditi- 

on be any thing) | 
842; 

Tour humble ſervant. 


Ma. SPECTATOR, | | 
£ * IVE me leave to make you a preſent vf a charac- 
| ter not yet deſcribed in your papers, which is that 
of a man who treats his friend with the fame odd variety 
which a fantaſtical female tyrant practiſes towards her 
lover. I have for ſome time had a friendſhip with one 
of theſe mercurial perſons : the rogue I know loves me, 
yet takes advantage of my fondneſs for him to uſe me 
as he pleaſes. We are by turns the belt friends and the 
greateſt ſtrangers imaginable : ſometimes you would 
think us inſeparable ; at other times he avoids me fora 
long time, yet neither he nor I know why. When we 
meet next by chance, he is amazed he has not ſeen me, 
is impatient for an appointment the ſame evening : and 
when I expect he ſhould have kept it, I have known him 
ſlip away to another place; where he has ſat reading the 
news, when there is no poſt ; ſmoking his pipe, which he 
ſeldom cares for; and ſtaring about him in company with 
whom he has had nothing to do, as if he wondered how 
GE 8 RO, 
© Trar Imay ſtate my caſe to you the more fully, I ſhall 
tranſcribe ſome ſhort minutes I have taken of him in my 


© almanac fince laſt ſpring; for you muſt know there are 
_ ©. certain, ſeaſons of the year, according to. which, I will 
© not ſay our friendſhip, but the enjoyment of it, riſes or 
| 8 | 5 4 Fulle 
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© falls. In March and April he was as various as the 
© weather; in May and part of June I found him the 
4 ſprightlieſt beſt-humoured fellow in the world; in the 
< dop-days he was much upon the indolent ; in Septem- 
© ber very agreeable but very buſy ; and fince the glaſs fell 

laſt to changeable, he has made three appointments with 
me, and broke them every one. However I have good 
hopes of him this winter, eſpecially if you will lend me 
your aſſiſtance to reform him, which will be a great caſe | 
© and pleaſure to, 
October , S1 R, 
1711. 


1 ä Your mrſs humble ſervant. 


na 
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Fools, wot to Inow that half exceeds the whole, 
Nor the great bleſſings of a frugal beard ! 


bf Mir RE is a ſhory in the Arabian Nj be Tales, of a 
king who had 1 languiſhed under an ill habit of 
body, — had taken abundance of remedies to no pur- 
poſe, At length, ſays the fable, a phyſician cured him by _ 
_ the following method: he took an hollow ball of wood, 
and filled it with feveral drugs; after which he cloſed it 
up hh artificially that nothing appeared. He likeways took 
a mall, and after hav] ; hollowed the handle, and that 
part which ſtrikes the „ he incloſed in them ſeveral 
drugs after the ſame manner as in the ball itielf. He then 
ordered the ſultan, who was his patient, to exerciſe him- 
{elf early in the morning with theſe rightly prepared in- 
ſtruments, till ſuch time as he ſhould ſweat : when, as he 
| ſtory goes, the virtue of the medicaments perſpiring through 
the wood, had fo good an influence on the ſultan's con- 
ſtitution, that they cured him of an indiſpoſition which all 
the compoſitions he had taken inwartlly had not beon able 


ts remove. This 9. r is e contrived to 
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| ſhew us how beneficial bodily labour is to health, and that 
exerciſe is the moſt effectual phyſic. I have deſcribed in 
my hundred and fifteenth paper, from the general ſtrufture 
and mechaniſm of an human body, how abſolutely neceſ- 
fary exercilc is for its preſervation : I ſhall in this place re- 
commend another great preſervative of health, which in 
many caſes produces the ſame effects as exerciſe, and may, 
in ſome mealure, ſupply its place, where opportunities of 
_ exerciſe are wanting. The preſervative I am ſpeaking of 
is temperance, which has thoſe particular advantages a- 
bove all other means of health, that it may be practiſed by 
all ranks and conditions, at any ſeaſon or in any place. It 
is a kind of regimen into which every man mav put him- 
ſelf, without interruption to buſineſs, expence of mon y, 
or loſs of time. If exerciſe throws off all ſuperfluities, t2m- 
perance prevents them; if exerciſe clears the veſſels, tem- 
perance neither ſatiates nor overſtrains them; if exerciſe 
raiſes proper ferments in the humours, and promotes the 
circulation of the blood, temperance gives nature her full 
play, and enables her to exert herſelf in all her force and 
vigour; if exerciſe diſſipates a growing diſtemper, tempe- 
rance ſtarves it. A Sf = 
P uxsic, for the moſt part, is nothing elſe but the ſub- 
ſtitute of exerciſe or temperance. Medicines are indeed 

abſolutely neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that cannot wait 


he ſlow operations of theſe two great inſtruments of health ; 
bdDut did men live in an habitual courſe of exerciſe and tem- 


perance, there would be but little occaſion for them. Ac- 
cordipgly we find that thoſe parts of the world are the 
| moſt healthy, where they ſubſiſt by the chace; and that 
men lived longeſt when their lives were employed in hunt- 
ing, and when they had little food beſides what they 
caught. Bliſtering, cupping, bleeding, are ſeldom of uſe 
but to the idle and intemperate; as all thoſe inward appli- 
_ cations which are ſo much in practice among us, are, for 
the moſt part, nothing elſe but expedients to make luxury 
_ conſiſtent with health. The apothecary is perpetually em- 
ployed in countermining the cook and the vintner. It is 


laid of Diegenes, that meeting a young man who was go- | 
ing to a feaſt, he took him up in the ſtreet, and carried 


hum home to his friends, as one who was running into in- 


petite. Were I to preſeribe a ru 
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minent danger, had he not prevented him. What would 
philoſopher have ſaid, had he been preſent at the glut- 
of a modern meal? vould not he have thought the 
er of a family mad, and have begged his ſervants to tie 
don his hands, had he ſeen him devour fowl, fiſh, and fleſh ; 
ſwallow oll and vinegar, wines and ſpices; throw down 
_ falads of twenty different herbs, ſauces of an hundred in- 
| „confections and fruits of numberleſs fweets and 
avours ? What unnatural motions and counter-ferments 
muſt ſuch a medley of intemperance produce in the body ? 
For my part, when I behold a faſhionable table ſet out in 
all its magnificence, I fancy that I ſee gouts and dropſies, fe- 
vers and lethargies, with other innumerable diſtempers, 
lying in ambuſcade among the diſhes. | 
NATURE delights in the moſt plain and Gmple diet. E- 
very but man, keeps to one diſh. Herbs are the 
food of this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and fleſh of a third. Man 
falls upon every thing that comes in his way, not the ſmall- 
eſt fruit or excreſcence of the n, ſcarce a berry, or a 
muſhroom, can eſcape him. 
Ir is impoſſible to lay down any determinate rule for 
temperance, becauſe what is luxury in one may be tem - 
perance in another ; but there are few that have lived any 
time in the world, Cho are not judges of their own con- 
| ſtitutions, ſo far as to know . kinds and what propor- 
bons of food do beſt agree with them. Were I to con- 
| fider my readers as my patients, and to preſcribe ſuch a 
Find of temperance as is accommodated to all perſons, and 
ſuch as is particularly ſuitable to our climate and way of 
 hving, I would copy the following rules of a very emi- 
nent phyſician. Make your whole repaſt out of one diſh. 
I you indulge in a ſecond, avoid drinking any thing ſtrong, 
ll you have finiſhed your meal; at the fame time abſtain 
from all ſauces, or at leaſt ſuch as are not the moſt plain 
and ſimple. A man could not be well guilty of gluttony, 
if he ſtuck to theſe few obvious and eaſy rules. In the 
firſt caſe there would be no variety of taſtes to ſolicit his 
_ Palate, and occaſion exceſs; nor in the ſecond any artiſi- 
cial provocatives to relieve fatict 7 and create a falſe ap- 


for drinking, it ſhould | 
be formed upon a ſaying quoted by Sir HI en, 


The frftglaf for mel, the 2 for m rien de, the thir 1 
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Jer good. humour, and the fourth for mine enemies, But 
becauſe it is impoſſible for one who lives in the world to 
diet himſelf — 4 in ſo philoſophical a manner, I think 
every man ſhould have his days of abſtinence, according 
as his conſtitution will permit. Theſe are great reliefs to 
nature, as they qualify her for ſtruggling with hunger and 
| thirſt, whenever any diſtemper or duty of life may put her 
upon ſuch difficulties; and at the fame time give her an 
opportunity of extricating herſelf from her oppreſſions, and 
recovering the ſeveral tones and ſprings of her diſtended 
veſſels. Beſides that, abſtinence well timed often kills a 
fickneſs in embryo, and deſtroys the firſt ſeeds of an indiſ- 
polition. It is obſerved by two or three antient authors, 
that Socrates, notwithſtanding he lived in Athens d 
that great „which has made ſo much noiſe throug 4 
all ages, and has been celebrated at 3 ſuch 
eminent hands; I fay, notwithſtanding that he lived _— 
1 | the time of this devouring pelti'eace, — never caught the 
| leaſt infection, which thoſe writers unanimouſly aſcribe to 
that uninterrupted temperance which he always obſerved. 
Ap here 1 cannot but mention an obſervation which 
L have often made, upon reading the lives of the philo- 
ſophers, and comparing them with any ſeries of kings 
or great men of the lame number. If we conſider theſe 
_ antient ſages, 6 32 whoſe philoſophy conſiſted 
in a temperate ous courſe of life, one would 
think the life ng of a Fa philofopher and the life of a man were 
of two different dates. For we find that the generality of 
"theſe wiſe men were nearer a hundred than ſixty years of 
age at the time of their reſpective deaths. But the moſt re- 
markable inſtance of the efficacy of temperance towards 
the procuring of long life, is what we meet with in a little 
| book publiſhed by Leu Cornaro the V enctian ; which I 
the rather mention, becauſe it is of undoubted credit, as 
the late Venetian ambaſſador, who was of the ſame fami- 
| }y, atteſted more than once in converſation, when he reſid- 
ed in England. Cornaro, who was the author of the little 
rreatiſe I am mentioning, was of an infirm conſtitution, till 
about forty, when, by obſtinately peeing in an exact 
courſe of temperance, he recovered a perfect ſtate of health; 
iuſomuch that at fourſcore he publiſhed his book, which 
has been tranſlated into E — under the title of Sure and 


certain 
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certain methods of attaining a long and healthy life. He 
lived to give a 3d or 4th edition of it, and after having 
his hundredth year, died without pain or agony, 
and like one who falls afleep. The treatiſe I mention has 
been taken notice of by ſeveral eminent authors, and is 
written with ſuch ſpirit of chearfulneſs, religion and good 
ſenſe, as are the natural concomitants 'of temperance and 
ſobriety. The mixture of the old man in it is rather a re- 
commendation than a diſcredit to it. 
_ Havins deſigned this paper as the ſequel to that upon 
exerciſe, I have not here conſidered temperance as it is a 
moral virtue, which I ſhall make the ſubject of a future 
* but only as it is the means of health. L 
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8 Tru rue happineſs i is to 0 * confin'd, 
Bus till is found in a contented mind. . 


Ma. SPECTATOR, 5 Re 
HERE is 2 fault which I have obſerv- 
ed in moſt of the memorialiſts in all ages, and that 
is, that they are always profeſling themſelves, and teach- 
ing others to be happy. This ſtate is not to be arrived at | 
in this life, therefore I would recommend to you to talk 
in an humbler ſtrain than your predeceſſors have done, 
and inſtead of preſuming to be happy, inſtruct us only 
to be ealy. The — of him who would be diſcreet, 
and aim at practicable things, ſhould turn upon allaying 
our pain rather than promoting our joy. Great inqui- 
etude is to be avoided, but great felicity is not to be . 
tained. The great leffon is equanimity, a regularity of 
ſpirit, which is a little above chearfulneſs and below 
_ © mirth. Chearfulnels is always to be ſupported if a man 
As out of pain, but mirth to a prudent man ſhould always 
© be accidental: it ſhould naturally ariſe out of the oeca- 
5 fon, and the occaſion ſeldom be laid for it; for theſe 
>  terpers who Wn ſet, 6s be pleaſed, are like the con- 
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ſtitutions which flag without the uſe of brandy. There- 
fore, I ſay, let your precept be, Be eaſy. That mind 
is diſſolute and ungoverned, which mult be hurried out 
of 1tielf by a loud laughter or (caſual pleaſure, or elſe be 
wholly unactive. 

* THERE are a couple of old fellows of my acquainte 
ance who meet every day and {moke a pipe, and by their 
mutual love to each other, tho' they have been men of 
b.ſincls and buſtle in the world, enjoy a greater tranquil 
lity than either could have worked himlelf into by any 
chapter of Seneca. Indolence of body and mind, when 
we aim at no more, is very frequently enjoyed: but the 
very inquiry after happineſs has ſomething reſtleſs in it, 
which a man who lives in a leries of temperate meals, 
friendly converſations, and eaſy ſlumbers, gives hi 


no trouble about. While men of refinement arc — 


of tranquillity, he poſſeſſes it. 
© Waar I would by theſe broken expreſſions recom- 


mend to you, Mr. SPECTATOR, is, that you would ſpeak 


of the way of life, which plain men may purſue, to fill 


up the ſpaces of time with ſatisfaction. It is a lament- 


able circumſtance, that wiſdom, or, as you call it, phi- 


loſophy, ſhould furniſh ideas only for the learned; and 
that a man muſt be a philoſopher to know how to pals 


away his time agreeably. It would therefore be worth 
your pains to place, in an handſom light, the relations 
and affinities among men, which render their converſa- 
tion with each other ſo grateful, that the higheſt talents 
give but an impotent pleaſure in compariſon with them. 


You may find deſcriptions and diſcourſes which will ren- 


der the fire- ſide of an honeſt artificer as entertaining as 


= your own club is to you. Good-nature has an endlets 
ſource of pleaſures in it; and the repreſentation of do- 


meſtic life filled with its natural gratifications, (inſtead . 
of the neceſſary vexations which are generally inſiſted 


_ © upon in the writings of the witty) will be a very good 
© office to ſociety. 
Tux viciflitudes of labour and reſt in the lower 


part of mankind, make their being pals away with that 
fort of reliſh which we expreſs by the word Comfort; 


and ſhould be treated of by you, who are a SPECT A- 


TOR, as well a. bp 
© ther 5 
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ſpeculative, but are leſs inſtructive. In a word, Sir, I 
© would have you turn your thoughts to the advantage of 
ſuch as want you moſt; and ſhew that ſimplicity, inno- 
* cence, induſtry, and temperance, are arts which lead to 
© tranquillity, as much as learning, wiſdom, knowledge, 


FFC 
Your maſt humble ſervant, © 
| Ma. SPECTATOR, | | Hackney, October 12. 


5 I AM the young woman whom yon did ſo much juſtice 
8 to ſome time ago, in acknowledging that I am per- 
© fe& miſtreſs of the fan, and uſe it with the utmoſt know - 
© ledge and dexterity. Indced the world, as malicious as 
© it is, will allow, that from an hurry of laughter I recol- 
le&t myſelf the moſt ſuddenly, make a curtſy, and let fall 
my hands before me, cloſing my fan at the ſame inſtant, 
the beſt of any woman in England. I am not a little de- 
lighted that I have had your notice and approbation; 
and however other young women may rally me out of 
envy, I triumph in it, and demand a place in your friend- 
ſhip. You muſt therefore permit me to lay before you 
the preſent ſtate of my mind. I was reading your Spec- 
tator of the ninth inſtant, and thought the circumſtance 
of the aſs divided between two bundles of hay which e- 


my preſent condition: for you are to know that I am 
extremely cnamoured with two young gentlemen who 
at this time pretend to me. One muſt hide nothing when 
one is aſking advice, therefore I will own to you, that 


is very rich, and my lover Tam very handlom. I can 
have either of them when I pleaſe : but when I debate 
the queſtion in my own mind, I cannot take Tom for fear 

of lofing 1Vill's eſtate, nor enter upon Mill's eſtate, and 
bid adicu to Tom's perſon. I am very young, and yet 
no one in the world, dear Sir, has the main chance more 
in her head than myſelf. Tom is the gayeſt, the blith- 
_ © eft creature! he dances well, is very civil, and divert- 
ing at reren 
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| qually affected his ſenſes, Was a lively repreſentation of - © 


I am very ainorous and very covetous. My lover il! 


* 
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main, How many pretty does Tom appear in to 
charm me ! but then it immediately occurs to me, that 
a man in his circumſtances is ſo much the poorer. Up- 

on the whole, | have at laſt examined both theſe deſires 


&- Iv; th, 


ter I begin to think I ſhall be covetous A PN ; 
therefore if you have nothing to ſay to the —_y, 
' ſhall _ Alas poor Tom! 


Your humble ſervant, 


BidpyY LOVELESS» 


yy 


Alter rixatur & lana * 3 „et 
 Prepugnat nugis armatus : ſcilicet, ut non 
Sit mibi prima fides ; et vere quod placet, ut non 
Acriter elatrem, pretium ætas altera ſordet. 
Ambigitur quid enim? Caſtor feiat, an D:cilis plus ; 
MM e Numici melius via ducat, an Atpl. 


Hon. Ep. 18. J. I. v. 17 


” "I Brinn for 8 and for toys contends : 
Hie is in earneſt; what he ſays, defend. 
© That I ſhould not be truſted, right or wrong, 
Or be debarr'd the freedom of my tongue, 
And not bawl what I pleaſe! To part with this, 
I think another life too mean a price.” 


Fe queſtion is— Pray, what ? —Why, which can beef 7 


+. Op Docilis, or Caſtor, knowing moſt ; 
Or whether thro' Numicum been't as good r 
125 3 Brunduſium, as the Appian road. CREECH» 


VERY age a man paſſes thro and way A 
gages in, has ſome particular vice or imperfection 
; naturally cleaving to it, which it will require his niceſt 


care to avoid. The ſeveral weakneſſes, to which youth, 


old age, and manhood are expoſed, have long ſinee becn 
ſet down by many both of the poets a nd philoſophers; but 
3 do net remember to have wet with way eachar who has 


r of the 


of love and avarice, and upon ſtrictly weighing the mat- 


6 


treated of thoſe ill habits men are ſubject to, not ſo much 
by reaſon of their different ages and tempers, as the parti- 
cular profeſſion or buſineſs in which they were educated 
and brought up. 5 
1 am the more ſurpriſed to find this ſubje fo little 
touched on, ſince what I am here ſpeaking of is fo appa - 
rent, as not to eſcape the moſt vulgar obſervation. The 
buſineſs men are chiefly converſant in, does not only give 
a certain caſt or turn to their minds, but is very often ap- 
- Parent in their outward behaviaur, and ſome of the moſt 
indifferent actions of their lives. It is this air, diffuſing it- 
ſelf over the whole man, which helps us to find out a per- 
ſon at his firſt appearance; ſo that the moſt careleſs oblerv- 
er fancies he can ſcarce be miſtaken in the carriage of a 
ſeaman or the pat of a tailor. | . . 
Tux liberal arts, though they may poſſibly have leſs ef- 
fect on our external mien and behaviour, make ſo deep an 
impreſſion on the mind, as it is very apt to bend it whol- 
Iy one way. | 8 . 
Taz mathematician will take little leſs than demon- 
ſtration in the moſt common diſcourſe, and the ſchoolmaa 
is as great a friend to deũnitions and ſyllogiſms. The phy- 
ſician and divine are often heard to dictate in private com- 
panics with the fame authority which they exerciſe over 
_ their patients and diſciples ; while the lawyer is putting 
caſes and railing matter for diiputation out of every thing 
I May poſſibly ſome time or other animadvert more at 
large op the particular fault each profeſſion is moſt infected 
with ; but ſhall at preſent wholly apply myſelf to the cure 
of what I laſt mentioned, namely that ſpirit of ſtrife and 
contention in the converſations of gentlemen of the long 
roae. - 92 
Tunis is the more ordinary, becauſe theſe gentlemen re- 
garding argument as their own proper province, and very 
often making ready money of it, think it unſafe to yield 
before company. They are ſhewing in common talk how 
 zealouſly they could defend a cauſe in court, and therefore 
frequently forget to keep that temper which is abſolutely 
requiſite to render converſation plcaſant and inſtruftive. 


Carraix 


cc 
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CaT AIX SEN TRV puſhes this matter fo far, that J have 
heard him ſay, He has know? but few pleaders that were 
tolerable company. EE „ 
Tux captain, who is a man of good ſenſe, but dry con- 
verſation, was laſt night giving me an account of a diſ- 


courſe, in which he had lately been engaged with a young 


wrangler in the law. I was giving my opinion, ſays the 
captain, without apprehending any debate that might ariſe 


from it, of a general's behaviour in a battle that was fought _ 


fome years before either the templar or myſelf were born. 
'The young lawyer immediately took me up, and by rea- 


ſoning above a quarter of an hour upon a ſubject which 1 


faw he underſtood nothing of, endeavoured to ſhew me that 


my opinions were ill-grounded. Upon which, ſays the cap- | 
tain, to avoid any farther conteſts, I told him, That tru- 


ly 1 had not conſidered thoſe ſeveral arguments which he 
had brought againſt me, and that there might be a great 


deal in them. Ay, but ſoys my antagoniſt, who would not | 
let me eſcape ſo, there are ſeveral things to be urged in 
favour of your opinion which you have omitted; and 


thereupon begun to ſhine on the other {ide of the queſtion. 
Upon this, fays the captain, I came over to my firlt ſenti- 


pal Upon whic 


In ſhort, ſays my friend, I found he was reſolved to my 
me at ſword's length, and never let me cloſe with hi 


that T had nothing left but to hold my tongue, and give 
iſt free leave to ſmile at his victory, ho I 
Hudibras, could flill change fides, and flill cons 


found, like 
„ 


fire. © 


___ Uroxn my calling in lately at one of the moſt noted 
Temple coffee-houſes, I found the whole room, which was 
full of young ſtudents, divided into ſeveral parties, each 
of which was deeply engaged in controverſy. The 
ro t of the late miniſtry was attacked and defend- 
ed with great vigour; and ſeveral preliminaries to the peace 


RPF 


ments, and entirely acquieſced in his reaſons for my ſo do— 
hike templar again recovered his former 
ture, and confuted both himſelf and me a third time. 


Fon my own part, I have ever regarded our inns of | 
court as nurſeries of ſtateſmen and lawgivers, which makes 
me often frequent that part of the town with great plea- 
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liſhing of Dunkirk was ſo eagerly inſiſted on, and ſo warm- 
ly controverted, as had like to have produced a challenge. 
In ſhort, I obſerved that the deſire of victory, whetted with 
the little prejudices of party and intereſt, generally carri- 
ed the argument to ſuch a height, as made the diſputants 
inſenſibly conceive an averſion towards each other, and 
part with the higheſt diſſatisfaction on both ſides. . 
Tnx managing an argument handſomly being ſo nice a 
point, and what I have ſeen fo very few excel in, I ſhall here 
ſet down a few rules on that head, which, among other 
things, I gave in writing to a young kinſman of mine, who 
had made fo great a proficiency in the law, that he began 
to plead in company, upon every ſubject that was ſtarted. 
_ HaviXG the entire manuſcript by me, I may, perhaps, 
from time to time, publiſh ſuch parts of it as I ſhall think 
requiſite for the inſtruction of the Briti/h youth. What 
regards my preſent purpoſe is as follows: . 
_ __ AvoiD diſputes as much as poſſible. In order to ap- 
| pear eaſy and well-bred in converſation, you may aſſure 


humour, to improve than to contradict the notions of ano- 
ther: but if you are at any time obliged to enter on an ar- 
gument, give your reaſons with the utmoſt coolneſs and 
modeſty, two things which ſcarce ever fail of making an 
ies on the hearers. Beſides, if you are neither dog- 
matical, nor ſhew either by your actions or words that you 


yourſelf that it requires more wit, as well as more good- 


are full of yourſelf, all will the more heartily rejoice at 


your victory. Nay, ſhould you be pinched in your argu- 
ment, you may make your retreat with a very good grace : 
you were never poſitive, and are now glad to be better 


informed. This has made ſome approve the Szcratical = 
way of reaſoning, where, while you ſcarce affirm any 


thing, you can hardly be caught in an abſurdity, and tho 
poſſibly you are endeavouring to bring over another to your 
opinion, which is firmly fixed, you ſeem only to deſire in- 
formation from him. J ono oo” 
In order to keep that temper which is ſo difficult, and 
yet ſo neceſſary to preſerve, you may pleaſe to conſider, 
that nothing can be more unjuſt or ridiculous, than to be 
angry with another becauſe he is not of your opinion. The 
intereſts, education, and means by which men attain their 
knowledge, are ſo very different, that it is W 


— 
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| ould all think alike ; and he has at leaſt as much reaſon 
to be angry with you, as you with him. Sometimes to kecp 
yourſelf cool, it may be of ſervice to aſk yourſelf fairly, 
What might have been your opinion, had you all the bi- 
aſes of education and intereſt your adverſary may poſſibly 
have: but if you contend for the honour of victory alone, 
you may lay down this as an infallible maxim, that yon 
cannot make a more falſe ſtep, or give your antagoniſts a 
greater advantage over you, than by falling into a paſſion. 
= | WHEN an argument is over, how many weighty rea- 
. ſons does a man recollect, which his heat and violence 
| made him utterly forget? | 95 
II is yet more abſurd to be angry with 2 man becauſe 
he does not apprehend the force of your reaſons, or give 
weak ones of his own. If you argue for reputation, this 
makes your victory the eaſier; he is certainly in all reſpects 
an object of your pity, rather than anger; and if he can- 
not comprehend what you do, you ought to thank nature 
for her favours, who has given you ſo much the clearer 
) ES. Eo 
Io may pleaſe to add this conſideration, That among 
your equals no one values your anger, which only preys 
upon its maſter; and perhaps you may find is not very con- 
fiſteht either with prudence or your eaſe, to puniſh your- 
felf whenever you meet with a fool or a knave.  _ 
LST Tv, If you propoſe to yourſelf the true end of ar- 
gument, which is information, it may be a ſeaſonable check 
to your paſſion; for if you ſearch purely after truth, it will 
de almoſt indifferent to you where you find it. I cannot 
in this place omit an obſervation which I have often made, 
namely, That nothing procures a man more cſteem and 
leſs envy from the whole company, than if he chuſes the 
part of moderator, without engaging directly on either 
ſide in a diſpute. This gives him the character cf imparti- 
l, furniſhes him with an opportunity of ſifting things to 
the bottom, ſhewing his judgment, and of ſometimes mak- 
ing handſom compliments to each of the contending par- 
V F TI I: 
TI SHALL cloſe this ſubject with giving you one cqution ; | 
when you have gained a victory, do not puſh it too far; it 1 
is lufficient 10 let the company and your adverſary ſee it is 
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in your power, but that you are too generous to * uſe 


_ of it. — * 
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Cervæ luporum prada rapacium 

Sectamur ultro, quos opimus 

Fallere et effugere ef triumphus. 

Ho R. od. 4. 1. 4. v. 50. 


Me, like the flag, the brinded wolf provoke, 
And, when retreat is victory, 5 


Ruſh on, the" ſure to die. ANON. 


HERE is a ſpecies of women, whom I ſhall diſtin- 
guith by the name of ſalamanders. Now a ſalaman- 


| der is a kind of heroine in chaſtity, that treads upon fire, 
and lives in the midſt of flames without being hurt. A ſa- 


lamander knows no diſtinction of ſex in thoſe ſhe converſ- 


es with, grows familiar with a ſtranger at firſt fight, and 
z not fo narrow ſpirited as to obſerve whether the perſon | 
ſhe talks to be in breeches or petticoats. She admits a 


male viſitant to her bed- ſide, plays with him a whole af- 
ternoon at piquet, walks with him two or three hours by 
moon-light, and is extremely ſcandalized at the unrcaſon- 
ableneis of an husſband, or the ſeverity of a parent, that 
would debar the ſex * ſuch innocent liberties. Your 


ſalamander is therefore a perpetual declaimer againſt jea- 


louſy, and admirer of the French good=breeding, and a 
great ſtickler for freedom in converlation. In ſhort, the 


falamander lives in an invincible ſtate of ſimplicity and in- 


nocence ; her conſtitution is preſerved in a kind of natural 


froſt ; ſhe wonders what people mean by temptations, and 
| defies mankind to do their worſt. Her chaſtity is engag- 


ed in a conſtant Ordeal, or fiery trial: like good queen 
Emma, the pretty innocent walks blindfold among burn- 
ing plou — wirhout being ſcorched or . by 


them. 


It is not therefore fr the uſe of the 8 whe- 


ther in a marred or ingie tare of , macs 
K 


Vo L. III. 
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following paper ; but for ſuch females only as are made of 
fleſh and blood, and find themſelves ſubject to human frail- 
ties. 

As for this part of the fair ſex who are not of the ſala · 


mander kind, I would moſt earneſtly adviſe them to ob- 
_ ſerve a quite different conduR in their behaviour ; and to 
avoid as much as poſſible what religion calls Temptations, 
and the world Opportunities. Did they but know how 


many thouſands of their ſex have been gradually betrayed 


from innocent freedoms to ruin and infamy, and how many 


millions of ours have begun with flatteries, proteſtations 


and endearments, but ended with reproaches, perjury, and 
perfidiouſneſs, they would ſhun like death the very firſt 


hes of one that might lead them into inextricable 
labyrinths of guilt and miſery. I muſt fo far give up the 


cauſe of the male world, as to enhor the female ſex in the 
language of Chamont in the Orphan, 


Truſt not a man, we are by nature falſe, 
Diſemb ling, ſubtle, cruel, and unconſtant : 

When a man talks of love, with cantion truſt bim: 

But if he ſwears, he'll certainly deceive thee. 


I MIGHT very much enlarge upon this ſubjea, but ſhall 
conclude it with a ſtory which I lately heard from one of 


our Spaniſh officers, and which may ſhew the danger a 
: woman incurs by too great famliarites with a male com. 


Ax inhabitant of the kingdom of Caſtile, being a man 


of more than ordinary prudence, and of a grave compoled 
behaviour, determined about the fiftieth year of his age to 

enter upon wedlock. In order to make himſelf eaſy in it, 
be caſt his eye upon a young woman who had nothing to 
recommend her but her beauty and her education, her pa- 


rents having been reduced to great 


by the wars, 


poverty 
which for ſome years have laid that whole country walte. 
| mn II I 
ed her, ved together in perfect 
time; L huſband's affairs made it nece(- 
ſary for him to take a voyage to the kingdom of Naples 
of his eſtate lay. The wife loved him 
W * 


happineſs for ſome 
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ſhipboard above a day, when they unluckily fell into the 
hands of an Algerine pirate, who carried the whole com- 
pany on ſhore, and made them ſlaves. The Gaftilian and 
his wife had the comfort. to be under the ſame maſter; who 
ſeeing how dearly they loved one another, and gaſped af- 
ter their liberty, demanded a moſt exorbitant price for their 
ranſom. The Caſtilian, though he would rather have died 
in ſlavery himſelf, than have paid ſuch a ſum as he found 
would go near to ruin him, was ſo moved with compaſhon 
towards his wife, that he ſent repeated orders to his friend 
in Spain, (who happened to be his next relation) to ſell 
his eſtate, and tranſmũt the money to him. His friend hop- 
ing that the terms of his ranſom might be made more rea- 
ſonable, and unwilling to fell an eſtate which he himſelf 
had ſome proſpect of inheriting, formed ſo many delays, 
that three whole years paſſed away without any thing be- 
ing done for the ſetting them at liberty. 5 
Tux happened to live a French renegado in the ſame 
place where the Caſlilian and his wife were kept priſon- 
ers. As this fellow had in him all the vivacity of his na- 
tion, he often entertained the captives with accounts of his 
on adventures; to which he ſometimes added a ſong or 
+ dance, or ſome other piece of mirth, to divert them dur- 
ing their confinement. His acquaintance with the man- 
ners of the A{gerines, enabled him likeways to do them 
ſeveral offices. The Caſtilian, as he was one day in 
converſation with this renegado, diſcovered to him the ne- 
gli and treachery of his correſpondent in Caſtile, and 


at the ſame time aſked his advice how he ſhould behave him- 
) ſelf in that exigency : he further told the renegado, that 
, he found it would be impoſſible for him to raile the mo- 
0 ney, unleſs he himſelf might go over to diſpoſe of his e- 
D ſtate. The ——_— after having repreſented to him that 
5 his * er would never conſent to his releaſe up- 
. on ſuch a pretence, at length contrived a method for the 


Caſtilian to make his eſcape in the habit of a ſeaman. The 
Caſtilian ſucceeded in his attempt; and having fold his e- 
ſtate, being afraid leſt the money ſhould miſcarry by the 
way, and determining to periſh with it rather than loſe one 
who was much dearer to him than his life, he return- F 
ed himſelf in a little veſſel that was going to Algiers. It | 
is impoſſible to deſcribe the joy he felt upon this — -; 


25 Algiers, carried away the money, and left the Caſtilian in 
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when he conſidered that he ſhould ſoon ſee the wife whom 
he ſo much loved, and endear himſelf more to her by this 
uncommon. piece of generolity. 
Tus renegado, during the huſband's 44050 fo inf- 

nuated himſelf into the good graces of his young wife, and 
| to turned her head with ſtories of gallantry, that ſhe quick- 
' ly thought him the fineſt gentleman ſhe had ever converſ- 
ed with, To be brief, her mind was quite alienated from 
the honeſt Caſtilian, whom ſhe was tau ght to look upon 
as a forma] old fellow unworthy the poſſeſſion of ſo charm- 
ing a creature. She had been inſtructed by the renegado, 
how to manage herſelf upon his arrival; ſo that ſhe re- 
ceived him with an appearance of the utmoſt love and 
gratitude, and at length perſuaded him to truſt their com- 
mon friend the renegado with the money he had brought 
over for their ranſom ; as not queſtioning but he would beat 
down the terms of it, and negotiate the affair more to their 
advantage than they themſelves could do. The good man 
admired her prudence, and followed her advice. I wiſh 
I could conceal the ſequel of this ſtory, but ſince I cannot 
I ſhall diſpatch it in as few words as poſſible. The Caſti- 
lian having flept longer than ordinary. the next morning, 
upon his awaking found his wife had left him: he imme- 
diately arole and inquired after her, but was told that fhe 
was ſeen with the renegado about break of day. In 2 
word, her lover having got all things ready for their depar- 
ture, they ſoon made their eſcape out of the territories of 


captivity ; who partly through the cruel treatment of the 
incenſed Algerine his maſter, and partly through the un- 
ee Gd ms Ew months 
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Mgr. SPECTATOR, . „ 
1 you are every where in your writings a 
IL. friend to women, I do not remember that you 
have directly conſidered the mercenary practice of men 
in the choice of wives. If you would pleaſe to employ 
your thoughts upon that ſubject, you would eaſily con- 
ceive the miſerable condition many of us are in, who not 
only from the laws of cuſtom and modeſty are reſtrain- 
ed from making any advances towards our wiſhes, but 
are allo, from the circumſtance of fortune, out of all hope 
of being addreſſed to by thole whom we love. Under 
all theſe diſadvantages I am obliged to apf ly myſelf to 
you, and hope I ſhall prevail with you to print in your 
very next paper the following letter, which is a declara- 
tion of paſſion to one who has made ſome faint addreſſes 
to me for ſome time. I believe he ardently loves me, 
but the inequality of my fortune makes him think he 
cannot anſwer it to the world, if he purſues his deſigns 
by way of marriage; and I believe, as he does not want 
diſcerning, he diicovered me looking at him the other 
day unawares in ſuch a manner as has raiſed his hopes of 
gaining me on terms the men call eaſier. But my heart 
was very full on this occaſion, and if you know what 
love aad honour are, you will pardon me that I uſe no 
farther arguments with you, but haſten to my letter to 
him, whom I call Oroondates, becauſe if I do not ſuc- 
ceed, it ſhall look like romance; and if I am regarded, 
you ſhall receive a pair of gloves at my wedding, ſent you 


under the name of Statira. f 


TO OROOND AT ES. 
FIT ER very much perplexity in myſelf, and revolv- 
ing how to acquaint you with my own ſentiments; 
and expoſtulate with you concerning yours, I have cho- 
len this way, by which means I can be at once revealed 
to vou, or, if you pleaſe, lye concealed. If I do not 
within few days find the effect which I hope from this; 
the whole affair ſhould be buried in oblivion. But, alas! 
what am I going to do, when I am about to tell you 
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that I love you? But after I have done fo, I am to aſſure 
you, that with all the paſſion which ever entered a ten- 
der heart, I know I can baniſh you from my fight for- - 
ever, when I am convinced that you have no inclinations 


towards me but to my diſhonour. But, alas! Sir, why 


ſhould you facrifice the real and eſfential happineſs of 
life, to the opinien of a world, that moves upon no o- 
ther foundation but profeſſed error and prejudice? You 
all can obſerve, that riches alone do not make you hap- 
py, and yet give up every thing ele when it ſtands in 


competition with riches. Since the world is fo bad, that 


religion is left to us ſilly women, and you men act ge- 


nerally upon principles of profit and pleaſure, I will talk | 


to you without arguing from any thing but what may be 
moſt to your advantage, as a man of the world. And I 


will lay before you the ſtate of the caſe, ſuppoſmg that 


you had it in your power to make me your miftrels, or 


your wife, and hope to convince you that the latter is 


more for your intereſt, and will contribute more to your 


prone... | . „ 
Wx will ſuppoſe then the ſcene was laid, and you 


were now in expectation of the approaching evening 


wherein I was to meet you, and be carried to-what con- 


venient corner of the town you thought fit, to conſum- 


mate all which your wanton imagination has promiied 


you in the poſſeſſion of one who is in the bloom of youth, 


and in the reputation of innoeence: you would ſoon have 


enough of me, as I am ſprightly, young, gay, and airy. 


When fancy is ſated, and finds all the promi æs it made 
iticlf falſe, where is now the innoccace which charmed 
you? The firſt hour you are alone you will find that the 
pleaſure of a debauchee is only that of a deſtroyer : He 
blaſt; all the fruit he taſtes, and u here the brute has becu 


devouring, there is nothing left worthy the reliſh of the 


man. Reaſon reſumes her place after imagination is 
cloycd; and I am, with the utmoſt diftrels and confuſi- 


on, to behold myſelf the cauſe of uneaſy _reflexions to 


you, to be viſited by ſtealth, and dwell for the future 
with the two companions (the moſt unfit for each other 


in the workd) ſolitude and gui. I will not inſiſt upon 


the ſhameful obſeurity we ſhoukd paſs our time in, nor run 
over tho little ſhort ſuatches of freſh air, and free com- 
8 VVV 
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merce which all people muſt be ſatisfied with, whoſe ac- 


tions will not bear examination, but leave them to your 


reflexions, who have ſeen of that life, of which I have 
but a mere idea. 


On the other hand, if your « can be ſo good and gene- 


rous as to make me your wife, you may promiſe your- 


ſelf all the obedience and tenderneſs with which grati- 


tude can inſpire a virtuous woman. Whatever gratifica- 
tions you may promiſe yourſelf from an agreeable per- 
ſon, whatever compliances from an eaſy temper, what- 
ever con olations from a ſincere friendſhip, you may ex- 
pect as the due of your generoſity. What at preſent, in 
your ill view, you promiie yourſelf from me, will be fol- 
lawed by diſtaſte and fatiety ; but the tranſports ef a virf- 
tuous love are the leaſt part of its happinets. The rap- 

tures of innocent paſhon are but like lightning to the 
day, they rather interrupt than advance the pleaſure of 
it. How happy then is that life to be, where the high- 


eſt pleaſures of ſenſe are but the loweſt parts of its feli- 
city ! 


Now am I to repeat to | you the St cult of 
taking me in direct terms. I know there ſtands between 


me and that happineſs, the haughty daughter of a man - 
who can give you ſuitably to your fortune. But if you 
weigh the attendance and behaviour of her who comes 


to you in partnerſhip of your fortune, and expects an e- 


quivalent, with that of her who enters your houſe as ho- 
noured and obliged by that permiſhon, whom of the two 

will you chuſe? You, perhaps, will think fit to ſpend a 
day abroad in the common entertainments of men of 
ſenſe and fortune; ſhe will think herſelf ill-uſed in that 
abſence, and contrive at home an expence proportioned 
to the appearance which you make in the world. She is 
in all things to have a regard to the fortune which ſhe 
brought you, I to the fortune to which you introduced 


me. The commerce between you two will eternally have 


the air of a bargain, between us of a friendſhip: joy 


will ever enter into the room with you, and kind wiſh- 


es attend my benefactor when he leaves it. Ask your- 

ſelf, how would you be pleaſed to e njoy for ever the plea- 

« ſure of having laid an immediate obligation on a grateful 

mind! ſuch will be your . With. me. In the other 
© mar 


* marriage you will live in a conſtant compile of homes 
* fits, and never know the happineſs of couferring or re- 
_ © ceiving any. 

Ir may be you will, after all, act rather in the pru- 
dential way, according to the ſenſe of the ordinary 
© world. I know not what I think or ſay, when that me- 


© lancholy reflexion comes upon me; but ſhall only add 
more, that it is in your power to make me your grate- 
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Vincit amor patric— VIC. En. 6. v. . 823. 
| The nobleſt motive is rhe public good. 


HE ambition of princes is many times as hurtful to 


themſelves as to their people. This cannot be 


| doubted of ſuch as prove unfortunate in their wars, but it 
is often true too of thoſe who are celebrated for their ſuc- 


_ ceſſes. If a ſevere view were to be taken of their conduct, 


 Fthe profit and loſs by their wars could be juſtly balanced, 
it would be rarcly found that the e is luſkcient t 10 


repay the coſt. 


As I was the other day 1 over the letters of my 


correſpondents, I took this hint from that of Philarit mus: 


which has turned my preſent thoughts upon political arith- 
metic, an art of greater uſe than entertainment. My friend: 


has offered an eſſay towards proving that Lewis XIV. 
with all his acquiſitions, is not maſter of more people than 
at the beginning of his wars, nay that fur every ſubject he 
had acquired, he had loſt three that were his inheritance : 
if Philarithmus is not miſtaken in his calculations, Lewis 
muſt have been impoveriſhed by his ambition. 

THe prince for the public good has a fovercign proper- 
ty in every private perſon's eſtate, and conſequently his 
riches muſt increaſe or decreaſe in proportion to the num- 


| (GoD forbid there ſhould be room for ſuch a ſuppoſition! 


| . 


ber and riches of his ſubjects. For example: if ford or 
peſtilence ſnould deſtroy all the people of this metropolis, 
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great part of her revenue, or, at leaſt, what is charged 
upon the city muſt increaſe the burden upon the reſt of her 
ſubjects. Perhaps the inhabitants here are not above a 
tenth part of the whole: yet as they are better fed, and 
clothed, and lodged, than her other ſubjects, the cuſtoms 
and exciſcs upon their conſumption, the impoſts upon their 
houſes, and other taxes, do very probably make a fifth 
part of the whole revenue of the crown. But this is not 
all; the conſumption of the city takes off a great part of 
the fruits of the whole iſland and as it pays ſuch a pro- 


portion of the rent or yearly value of the lands in the coun- 


try, ſo it is the cauſe of paying ſuch a proportion of taxes 


upon thoſe lands. The lofs then of ſuch a people muſt 


needs be ſenſible to the prince, and viſible to the whole 


kingdom. 


On the other hand, if it ſhould pleaſe Gov to drop 
from heaven a new people equal in number and riches to 
the city, I ſhould be ready to think their exciſes, cuſtoms, 
and houſe-rent,would raile as great a revenue to the crown 
as would be loſt in the former caſe. And as the conſump- 


tion of this new body would be a new market for the fruits 
of the country, all the lands, eſpecially thoſe moſt adjacent, 
would rile in their yearly val ue, and pay greater 3 


taxes to the public. The gain in . caſe would be as ſen 


ſible as the former loſs. 


WuarsoEvEI is aſſeſſed upon che general, i is levied 


upon individuals. It were worth the while then to con- 


ſider what is paid by, or by means of, the meaneſt ſub- 
jets, in order to compute the value of every ſubject to 
the prince. 


Fox my own part, I ſhould believe that ſeven eighths 


of the people are without property in themſelves or the 


heads of their families, and forced ts work for their daily 
bread: and that of this fort there are ſeven millions in 


the whole iſland of Great Britain: and yet one would 


imagine that ſeven eighths of the whole people ſhould 
conſume at leaſt three fourths of the whole fruits of the 
country. If this is the caſe, the ſubjects without proper- 
ty pay three fourths of the rents, and conſequently en- 
able the landed men to pay three fourths of their taxes. 

Now if fo great a part of the land- tax were to be divided 
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by ſeven millions, it would amount to more than three 
ſhillings to every head. And thus as the poor are the 
cauſe, without which the rich could not pay this tax, even 
the pooreſt ſubje& is upon this account worth three ſhil- 


lings yearly to the prince. 
AGAIN, one would imagine the conſumption of ſeven 


_ Eighths of the whole people ſhould pay two thirds of all 


the cuſtoms and exciſes. And if this ſum too ſhould be di- 
vided by ſeven millions, viz. the number of poor people, 
it would amount to more than ſeven ſhillings to every head: 
and therefore with this and the former ſum every poor ſub- 
ject, without property, except of his limbs or labour, is 
worth at leaſt ten ſhillings yearly to the ſovereign. So 
much then the queen loſes with every one of her old, and 
gains with every one of her new ſubjects. 
_ I was 1 into this way of thinking, 1 preſently 
argument, and was juſt preparing to 
| write a 4 e e to a4 member of parliament, for o- 
pening the freedom of our towns and trades, for taking a- 
way all manner of diſtinctions between the natives and fo- 
reigners, for repealing our laws of pariſh ſettlements, and 
removing every other obſtacle to the increate of the peo- 
ple. But as ſoon as I had recollected with what inimitable 
eloquence my fellow-labourers had ted the mif- 
chiefs of ſelling the birth. right of Britons for a ſhilling, of 
ſpoiling the pure Britiſh blood with foreign mixtures, of 
 Introd a confuſion of lan and religions, and of 
letting in s to eat the bread out of the mouths of 


cur own people, 8 
the 


fall to the ground, and leave my country to increaſe 
ordinary way of generation. 


As I have always at heart the public good, ſo lam ever 


contriving ſchemes to promote it ; and I think I may with- 
out v pretend to have contrived fome as wile as any 
of the caltle-builders. I had no ſooner given up my for- 
mer project, but my head was preſently full of draining 


fens and marſhes, banking out the ſea, and joining new 


lands to my country; for ſince it is thought impracticable 


to increaſe the people to the land, I fell immediately to 


. much would . 


| Ir 
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Ir the ſame omnipotent power, which made the world, 
ſhould at this time raiſe out of the ocean, and join to 
Great Britain an equal extent of land, with equal build- 
ings, corn, cattle, and other conveniencies and neceſſaries 


of life, but no men, women, nor children, I ſhould hard- 


ly believe this would add either to the riches of the people, 


or revenue of the 1 for ſince the preſent buildings 
are ſufficĩient for all the inhabitants, if any of them ſhould 


forſake the old to inhabit the new part of the iſland, the 


increaſe of houſe- rent in this would be attended with at 
leaſt an equal decreale of it in the other: beſides, we have 
ſuch a ſufficiency of corn and cattle, that we give boun- 
ties to our neighbours to take what exceeds of the former 
off our hands, and we will not ſuffer any of the latter to 
be imported upon us by our fellow ſubjects; and for the 
remaining product of the country it is already equal to all 
our markets. But if all theſe things ſhould be doubled to 
the fame buyers, the owners muſt be glad with half their 
preſent prices, he landlords with half their preſent rents; 
and thus by fo great an enlargement of the country, the rents 


in the whole would not increaſe, nor the taxes to the public. 


ON the contrary, I ſhould believe they would be very 
much diminiſhed ; for as the land is only valuable for its 
fruits, and theſe are all periſhable, and for the moſt part 
muſt cither be uſed within the year, or periſh without uſe, 
the owners will get rid of them at any rate, rather than 
they ſhould waſte in their poſſeſſion : fo that it is probable 
the annual production of thoſe periſhable things, even of 
one tenth part of them, beyond all poſſibility of uſe, will 
reduce one half of their value. It ſeems to be for this rea- 
fon that our neighbour merchants who engroſs all the ſpi- 
ces, and know how great a quantity is equal to the de- 
mand, deitroy all that exceeds it. It were natural then 
to think that the annual production of twice as much as can 
be uſed, muſt reduce all to an eight part of their preſent 
prices; and thus this extended iſland would not exceed one 
fourth part of its preſent value, or pay more than one 
fourth part of the preſent tax. „ . 

It is generally obſerved, that in countries of the great- 
eſt plenty there is the pooreſt living; like the ſchoolmens 
als in one of my ſpeculations, the people almoſt ſtarve be- 
tween two meals, The truth is, the poor, which 2 5 
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bulk of a nation, work only that they may live; and if 


with two days labour they can get a wretched ſubſiſtence, 
they will hardly be brought to work the other four; but 
then with the wages of two days they can neither pay ſuch 


prices for their proviſions, nor ſuch exciſes to the govern- 


ment. 5 1 
Tn Ar paradox therefore in old He/iod, whior nurov wravroc, 


or half is more than the whole, is very applicable to the 


preſent caſe; ſince nothing is more true in political arith- 
metic, than that the ſame people with half a country is 
more valuable than with the whole. I begin to think there 
was nothing abſurd in Sir I. Petty, when he fancied if all 

the highlands of Scotland, and the whole kingdom of 
Ireland, were ſunk in the ocean, fo that the people were 
all faved and brought into the lowlands of Great Britain; 
nay, though they were to be re-imburſt the value of their 

eſtates by the body of the people, yet both the ſovereign 


and the ſubjects in general would be enriched by the ve- 
Rm. . . CDs 
Ir the people only make the riches, the father of ten 


children is a greater benefactor to his country, than he who 
has added to it 10,000 acres of land and no people. It 
is certain Leis has joined vaſt tracts of land to his domi- 
nions: but if Philarithmus fays true, that he is not now 


- maſter of ſo many ſubjects as before; we, may then account 


for his not being able to bring ſuch mighty armies into the 
field, and for their being neither fo well fed, nor clothed, 
nor paid as formerly. The reaſon is plain, Lewis muſt 
needs have been impoveriſhed not only by his loſs of ſub- 
jects, hut by his acquiſition of lands. 
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Religentem eſſe opportet, religioſum nefas. 
e It᷑ncerti autoris apud Au L. GELL., 


A man ſhould be religious, not ſuperſtitious. | 


TFT is of the laſt importance to ſeaſon the paſſions of a 
child with devotion, which ſeldom dies in a mind that 


has received an carly tincture of it, Though it may ſeem 
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extinguiſhed for a while by the cares of the world, the 
heats of youth, or the allurements of vice; it generally 
breaks out and diſcovers itſelf again as ſoon as diſcretion, 
conſideration, age, or misfortunes, have brought the man 
to himſelf. The fire may be covered and overlaid, but 
cannot be entirely quenched and ſmothered. 


A STATE of temperance, ſobriety, and juſtice, without 
devotion, is a cold, lifeleſs, inſipid condition of virtue; 
and is rather to be ſtiled philoſophy than religion. Devo- 


tion opens the mind to great conceptions, and fills it with 
more ſublime ideas than any that are to be met with in the 


moſt exalted ſcience ; and at the fame time warms and a- 


gitates the foul more than ſenſual pleaſure. | 


Ir has been obſerved by ſome writers, that man is more 


diſtinguiſhed from the animal world by devotion than by 


reaſon, as ſeveral brute creatures diſcover in their actions 
ſomething like a faint glimmering of reafon, though they 
betray in no fingle circumſtance of their behaviour any 


thing that bears the leaſt affinity to devotion. It is cer- 


tain, the propenſity of the mind to religious worſhip, the 


natural tendency of the ſoul to fly to ſome ſuperior being 


fror ſuccour in dangers and diſtreſſes, the gratitude to an in- 
viſible ſuperintendent which ariſes in us upon receiving any 
extraordinary and unexpected good-fortune, the acts of love 


and admiration with which the thoughts of men are ſo won- 


derfully tranſported in meditating jupon the divine perfecti- 


ons, and the univerſal concurrence of all the nations under 


heaven in the great article of adoration, plainly ſhew, that 
_ devotion or religious worſhip muſt be the effect of tradition 


from ſome fuſt der of mankind, or that it is conform- 


able to the natural light of reaſon, or that it proceeds from 
an inſtinct implanted in the ſoul itſelf. For my part, I look 
upon all theſe to be the concurrent cauſes: but which ever 


of them ſhall be aſſigned as the principle of divine wor- 


ſhip, it manifeſtly points to a ſupreme Being as the firft 


Author of it. 


1 Mar take ſome other opportunity of conſidering thoſe 
particular forms and methods of devotion which are taught 
us by Chriſtianity ; but ſhall here obſerve into what errors 


even this divine principle may ſometimes lead us, when it 


is not moderated by that right reaſon which was given us 


as the guide of all our actions. 
VOL ML L THE 
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THe two great errors into which a miſtaken devotion 
may betray us, are enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition. 
THERE is not a more melancholy object than a man 
Who has his head turned with religious enthuſiaſm. A 
perſon that is crazed, tho' with pride or malice, is a fight 
very mortifying to human nature ; but when the diſtem- 
per ariſes from any indiicreet fervours of devotion, or too 
Intenſe an application of the mind to its miſtaken duties, 
it deſerves our compaſſion in a more particular manner. 
We may however learn this leſſon from it, that ſince de- 
votion itſelf (which one would be apt to think could not 
be too warm) may diſorder the mind, unleſs its heats are 
tempered with caution and prudence, we ſhould be parti- 
cularly careful to keep our reaſon as cool as poſſible, and 
to guard ourſelves in all parts of life againſt the influence 
of paſſion, imagination, and conſtitution. 1 
Dr vorlox, when it does not lye nnder the check of 
realon, is very apt to degenerate into enthuſiaſm. When 
the mind finds herſelf very much inflamed with her devo- 
tions, ſhe is too much inclined to think they are not of 


her own kindling, but blown up by ſomething divine with- 


in her. If ſhe indulges this thought too far, and humours 
the growing paſſion, ſhe at laſt flings herſelf into imagi- 
- nary raptures and ecſtaſies; and when once ſhe fancies her- 

ſelf under the influence of a divine impulie, it is no won- 
der if ſhe flights human ordinances, and refuſes to com- 
ply with any cſtabliſhed form of religion, as thinking her- 
telf directed by a much ſuperior guide. 
4s enthuſiaſm is a kind of exceſs in devotion, ſuperſti- 
tion is the excels not only of devotion, but of religion in 
general, according to an old heathen ſaying, quoted by 
Aulus Gellius, religenlem efſe oportet, religigſum nefas; a 
man ſhould be religious, not ſuperſtitious. For, as the 
author tells us, Nigzdius obſerved upon this paſſage, that 
the Latin words which terminate in 9/us generally imply 
Vicious characters, and the having of any quality to an ex- 
As enthuſiaſt in religion is like an obſtinate clown; a 
ſuperſtitious man like an inſipid courtier. Enthuſiaſm has 
ſomething in it of madneſs; ſuperſtition of folly. Molt of 
the ſects that fall ſhort of the church of Eagland have in 

them ſtrong tinctures of enthuſiaſm, as the Roman catholic 
| religion 
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religion is one huge over-grown body of childiſh and idle 
_ ſuperſtitions. * g | 2 
The Roman catholic church ſeems indeed irrecoverably 
Joſt in this particular. If an abſurd dreſs or behaviour be 
introduced in the world, it will ſoon be found out and diſ- 
carded : on the contrary, a habit or ceremony, tho” never 
ſo ridiculous, which has taken ſanctuary in the church, 
ſticks in it for ever. A Gothic biſhop, perhaps, thought 
it proper to repeat ſuch a form in ſuch particular ſhoes or 
flippers ; another fancied it would be very decent if ſuch a 
part of public devotions were performed with a mitre on 
his head, and a croſier in his hand: to this a brother Van- 
dl, as wile as the others, adds an antic dreſs, which he 
conceived would allude very aptly to ſuch and ſuch myſte- 
ries, till by degrees the whole office has degenerated in- 
to an empty ſhow. . 1 
Tux ſucceſſors ſee the vanity and inconvenience of 
thel& ceremonies; but inſtead of reforming, perhaps add 
others, which they think more ſignificant, and which take 
poſſeſſion in the fame manner, and are never to be driven 
out after they have been once admitted. I have {cen the 
pope officiate at St. Peter's, where, for two hours together, 
be was buſied in putting on or off his different accoutre- 
ments, according to the different parts he was to act in 


them. 


|  NoTHiNG is fo glorions in the eyes of mankind, and 
ornamental to human nature, fetting aſide the infinite ad- 
vantages which ariſe from it, as a ſtroag, ſteady, maſculine 
piety ; but enthuſiaſm and juperſtition are the weakneſſes 
of human reaſon, that expoſe us to the ſcorn aud derifion 
of infidels, and fink us even below the beaſts that periſh. 
IDOLATRY may be looked upon as another error ariſin 
from miſtaken devotion ; but becauſe reflexions on that ſub- 
Je would be of no uſe to an Eng/i/h reader, I ſhall not 
—— e 
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N o. 202. Mondey, Ocober 22. 


S pe decem vitiis edu odit et horret. 
Hos. ep · 18. 1. 7. v. 25. 


1 tho Fealtier much themſelves, pretend 
Their leſi of ending neighvours faults to mend. 


| 1 other day 217 along fe thn, Ii a 


ſturdy prentice-boy diſputing with an hackney- 


coachman; and in an inſtant, upon ſome word of pro- 


vocation, throw off his bat and periwig, clench his fiſt, 
and ſtrike the fellow a flap in the face; at the ſame time 


calling him raſcal, and telling him he was a gentleman's 


fon. The young gentleman was, it ſeems, bound ta a 
blackſmith ; and the debate aroſe about payment for ſome 
work done about a coach, near which they y fought. His 


malter, during the combat, was full of his boy's praiſes; 
and as he called to him to play with his hand and foot, 
und throw in his head, he made all us who ſtood round 


kim of his party, declaring the boy had very good friends, 


and he could truſt him with untold gold. As I am gene- 
rally in the theory of mankind, I _ not but make my 


reflexions upon the ſudden popularity which was raiſed a- 
bout the lad ; and perhaps, with my friend Tacitus, fell 


into obſervations upon it, which were too great for the oc- 


caſion; or aſcribed this general favour to cauſes which had 


nothing todo towards it. But the young blackſmith's being 


a genfleman was, methought, what created him good-will 


from his preſent equality with the mob about him : add to 


this, that he was not ſo much a gentleman, as not, at the 


ſame time that he called himſelf ſuch, to uſe as rough me- 
thods for his defence as his antagoniſt. The advantage of 
his having good friends, as his maſter expreſſed it, was not 
 lazily urged ; but he ſhewed himſelf ſuperior to the coach- 


man in the perſonal qualities of courage and activity, to 


confirm that of his being well allied, before his birth as 


of any ſervice to him. 


Ir one might moralize from this filly ſtory, a a man would 


fay, that whatever advantages of fortune, birth, or * 
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ther good, people poſſeſs above the reſt of the world, they 
ſhould ſhew collateral eminences beſides thoſe diſtinctions; 
or thoſe diſtinckions will avail only to keep up common 
decencies and ceremonies, and not to preſerve a real place 
of favour or eſteem in the opinion and common ſenſe of 
their fellow-creatures. | . 
Tue folly of people's procedure, in imagining, that no- 
thing more is neceſſary than property and ſuperior circum 
ſtances to ſupport them in diſtinction, appears in no way 
ſo much as in the domeſtic part of life. It is ordinary to 
feed their humours into unnatural excreſcences, if I may 
ſo ſpeak, and make their whole being a wayward and un- 
eaſy condition, for want of the obvious reftexion that all 
parts of human life is a commerce. It is not only paying. 
wages, and giving commands, that conſtitutes a maſter of 
a family; but prudence, equal behaviour, with readineſs 
to protect and cheriſh them, is what intitles a man to that 
character in their very hearts and ſentiments. It is plca- 
fant enough to obſerve, that men expect from their de- 
pendents, from their ſole motive of fear, all the good ef- 
fects which a liberal education, and affluent fortune, and 
every other advantage, cannot produce in themlelves. A. 
man will have his ſervant juſt, diligent, ſober, and chaſt :, 
for no other reaſons but the terror of loſing his maſter's 
favour ; when all the laws divine and human cannot keep 
bim whom he ſerves within bounds, with relation to any 
one of thoſe virtues. But both in great and ordinary af- 
fairs, all ſuperiority, which is not founded on merit and 
virtue, is ſupported only by artifice and ſtratagem. Thus 
you {ee flatterers are the agents in families of humourilts, 
ard thoſe who govern themlclves by any thing but reaſon. 
Make-bates, diſtant relations, poor kinlmen, and indigent 
followers, are the fry which ſupport the occonomy of an 
humourlom rich man. He is eternally whi!{.ercd with iu- 
telligence of who are true or falſe to him in matters of nõ?0 
conlequence, and he maintains twenty friends to detend 
him againſt the inſinuations of one who would perhaps 
cheat him of an old coat. | | ä 
ISI I not enter into farther ſpeculation upon this {ub-- 
ject at preſent, but think the following letters and petition 
ae made up of proper ſemtiments-on this occalion,. 
„„ 5 * 3, e Mx. 
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| Ma. Srecraron, 


1 AM a ſervant to an old lady whois governed by one 
ſhe calls her friend; who is ſo familiar an one, that 
„ ſhe takes upon her to adviſe her without being called ta 
© to it, and makes her uneaſy with all about her. Pray, 
2M Sir, be pleaſed to give 3 remarks upon voluntary 
„ counſellors; and let theſe people know, that to give any 
© body advice, is to {ay to that perſon, I am. your betters. 

n Fray, Sir, as near as you can, deſcribe that eternal flirt, 
* and diſturber of families, Mrs. Taperiy, who is always 
viſiting, and putting people in a way, as they call it. 

© If you can make her ſtay at home one evening, you will 
be a general — to all the ladies women in town, 
© and . to 
Nur 2 friend, 

Suſan Civil. 

u. Sercrarox, 5 


AM a footman, and live with one of thoſe men, cack 
of whom is faid to be one of the beſt humoured men. 
in the world, but that he is paſhonate. Pray be pleaſed 
__ © to inform them, that he who is paſſionate, and takes no 
care to command his haſtineſs, does more injury to his. 
friends and ſervants in one half hour, than whole years 
can atone for. This maſter of mine, who is the beſt man 
© alive in common fame, diſobliges ſome body cvery day 
* he lives; and ſtrikes me for the next thing I do, becaute 
© he is out of humour at it. If theſes gentlemen knew that 
they de all the miſchief that is ever done in converſation, 
they would reform; and I who have been a ſpectator of 
gentlemen at dinner for many years, have ſcen that in- 
diſcretion docs ten times more miſchief than ill- uaturc. 


But you wall repreſent this better thay 


- 


Your abiſe 4 bum ble gnr, | 
Thom mas Smoaky, 
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To the SPECTATOR. © 


The humble petition of Fohn Steward, Robert Butler, 
Harry Cook, and Abigail Chambers, in behalf of them- 
ſelves and their relations „belonging to and diſperſed in 

the ſeveral ſervices of moſt of the great families within 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 


| Sunwern, 


HAT in many of the famillies 3 in which your peti- | 
tioners live and are employed, the ſeveral heads 
of them are wholly unacquainted with what is buſineſs, 
* and are very little judges when they are well or ill uſed 

by us your ſaid petitieners. 

©CTaar for want of ſuch {kill in their ewn affairs, and 
© by indulpence of their own lazineſs and pride, they con- 
< tinually keep about them certain miſchievous animals 


called pies. 


Tuna whenever a ſpy is entertained, the peace of that 
© houle is from that moment banithed, 
Tua ſpies never give an account of good ſervices, but 
_ ©. repreſent our mirth and freedom by the wards, Wann. 
_© nels, and Diſorder. | 
= & Tar in all families whois 3 are ies, there i is 
ca general jealouſy and miſunderſtanding. 
© THAT the maſters and. miſtreſſes of ſuch houſes live 
in continual ſuſpi picion of their ingenuous and true ſer- 
bo nay” Ad are given up to the * of — who | 
are falſe and perfidious. 

*Trar ſuch — and miſtreſſes who entertain ſpies, 
© are no longer more than cyphers in their own families; 
and that we your petitioners are, with great diſdain, o- 
bliged to pay all our reſpect, and expect all our mainte- 
© nance from ſuch ſpies. 

C Youn petitioners therefore moſt humbly pray, that | 
* you would repreſent the premiſ-s to all perlons of 


condition; and your petitioners, a as in duty bound, 
6 " Wm forever pray, C ——- 


4 
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No. 203. Tugſday, October 23. 


Phæbe Auer, 1 % das hu us milbi nominis uſum, 
Nec falſd Clymene culpam ſub imagine celat ; 
Pig nora da, genitiy — Ovp. met. I. 2. v. 36¹ 


Hluſtrious parant ! | ace you don't deſpiſe: 
A parent's name, ſome certain token gite, 
That 1 may Clymene's proud boaſt beliete, 
Nor * under falſe ON griete. 

| AD DISO Ne. : 


H E RE is a x looſe tribe of men whom have nat yet 
taken notice of, that ramble into all the corners of 

this great city, in order to ſeduce ſuch unfortunaie females 
as fall into their walks. Theſe abandoned proflipates raiſe 
up iſſue in every quarter of the town, and very often, for 
a valuable conſideration, father it upon the church-warden.. 
By this means there are ſeveral married men who have a. 
Bttle family in moſt of the pariſhes of London and I t- 
minſier, and leveral batchelors who are undone by a chat g ge 
of children.. 
Wren a man once gives himſelf this liberty of prey 
ing at large, and living upon the common, he finds ſo much 
game in a populous city, that it is ſurpriſing to conſider the 

numbers which he ſometimes propagates. We ſec man 
a young fellow who is ſcarce of age, that could lay his: 
_ claim to the ju rium libercrum, or the privileges which 
were granted by the Roman laws to all ſuch as were fa- 
thers of three children: nay, I have heard a rake, who. 
was not quite five and twenty, declare himſelf the father 
of a ſeventh ſon, and very prudently determine to breed! 
him up a phyſician. In ſhort, the town is full of theſe 
young patriarchs, not to mention ſeveral battered beaus, 
who, like heedleſs ſpendthrifts that ſquander away tlicir 
aſtates before they are maſters of them, have raiſed up their 
Whole ſtock of children betore marriage. 
l MUST not here omit the particular whim of an im- 
pudent libertine that had a little ſmattering of heraldry ; 
and * how the gracalog 2ics of great tamilics were. 
| „ dien 
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often drawn up in the ſhape of trees, had taken a fancy to 


diſpoſe of his — in a figure of the ſame 
— 


Ac longum tempus et ingen, 

Exit ad celum ramis ſelicibus arbot, 

* nora fn, et non ſua poma. 
VIE. Georg. 2. v. 80. 


And in y ſpace the laden "OY ariſe, 

With happy fruit advancing to the ſkies 

The mother plant admires the leaves if WOE 

Of alien trees, and apples not her aun. D&YDEN. 


THe trunk of the tree was marked with his own name, 
Will Maple. Out of the fide of it grew a large barren 
branch, inſcribed Mary Maple, the name of his unhappy 
wife. The head was adorned with five huge boughs. On 
the bottom of the firſt was written in capital characters 
Kate Cole, who branched out into three ſprigs, viz. Wil- 
liam, Richard, and Rebecca. Sall Twiford gave birth to 


another bough that ſhot up into Sarah, Tom: Will, and 


Frank, The third arm of the tree had only a angle in- 
fant on it, with a ſpace left for a ſecond, the parent from 
whom it ſprung being near her time when the author took 
this ingenious device into his head. The two other great 
boughs were very plentifully loaden with fruit of the ſame 
kind; beſides which there were many ornamental branches 
that did not bear. In ſhort, a more flouriſhing tree never 
came out of the herald's office. 

WHAT makes this generation of vermin ſo very . 
is the indefatigable diligence with which they apply them- 
ſelves to their buſineſs. A man does not undergo more 
wWatchings and fatigues in a campaign, than in the courſe 
of a vicious amour. As it is ſaid of ſome men, that they 
wake their buſineſs their pleaſure, theſe ſons of darknels 
may be {aid to make their pleaſure their buſinels. They 
might conquer their corrupt inclinations with half the pains 
they are at in gratifying them, . N 
Non is the invention of theſe men le we * 8 
than their induſtry and vigilance. There is a fragment of 


Apdllodorus the comic poet (who was contemporary with _ 


Menander) which is full of humour, as follows: Thou 
m, 


lewdneſs and falſhood, ſhould fall in fo unreaſonable 42 
manner upon the perſons who are innocent. 
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may ft ſhut up thy Aar, ſays he, with bars and bolts : it 
will be impoſſi 22 for the blackſmith to make them ſo fat, 


but a cat and a whoremaſter will find a way through them. 


In a word, there is no head fo full of ſtratagems as that of 
a Ebidinous man. 


We àE I to propoſe a puniſhment for this infamous race 
of propagators, it ſhould be to ſend them, after the ſecond 


or third offence, into our American colonies, in order to 
people thoſe parts of her majeſty s dominions where there is. 
a want of inhabitants, and in the phraſe of Diogenes, to plant 
men. Some countries puniſh this crime with death ; but 


I think ſuch a baniſhmecnt would be ſufficient, and might 
turn this generative faculty to the advantage of the public. 

Ix the mean time, till theſe gentlemen may be thus diſ- 
poſed of, I would earneſtly exhort them to take care of 


_ thoſe 8 creatures whom they have brought i into 
the world by theſe indirect methods, and to give their ſpu- 


rious children ſuch au education as may render them more 
virtuous than their parents. This is the beſt atonement 


they can make for their own crimes, and indeed the only 
method that is lefi them to repair their paſt miſcarriages. 


I wouLD likeways deſire them to conſider, whether 
they are not bound in common humanity, as well as by 
all the obligations of religion and nature, to make ſome _ 
proviſion for thole.whom they have not only given life to, 


but intailed upon them, tho” very unreaſonably, a degree 
of ſhame and diſgrace. And here I cannot but take notice 
of thoſe depraved notions which prevail among us, and 

which muſt have taken riſe from our natural inclination to- 


to favour a vice to which we are ſo very prone, namely, 


| that haſtardy and cuckoldom ſhould be looked upon as 


reproaches, and that the ignominy, which is only due to 


I HAve been inſenſibly drawn into this diſcourſe by the 


: following letter, which is drawn up with ſuch a ſpirit of 


fincerity, that I queſtion not but the writer of it has repre- 


1 WP 


87R, 


3 
641 
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AM one of thoſe people who, by the general opini- 
on of the world, are counted both infamous and 
unhappy. 5 | 
© My Laber is a very eminent man in this kingdom, aud 
one who bears conſiderable offices in it. I am his ſon, 
but my misfortune is, that I dare not call him father, 
nor he without ſhame own me as his iſſue, I being ille- 
gitimate, and therefore deprived of that endearing ten- 
derneſs and unparalleled fatisfaction which a good man 


finds in the love and converſation of a parent: neither 


have I the opportunities to render him the duties of a 
ſon, he having always carried himſelf at fo vaſt a diſ- 


tance, and with ſuch ſuperiority towards me, that by 


long uſe I have contracted a timorouſneſs when before 
him, which hinders me from declaring my own neceſ- 
ſities, and giving him to underſtand the inconveniencies 
I undergo. | PT 

© IT is my misfortune to have been neither bred a ſchol- 
ar, a ſoldier, nor to any kind of buſineſs, which renders 
me entirely uncapable of making proviſion for myſelf 
without his aſſiſtance ; and this creates a continual un- 


caſineſs in my mind, fearing I ſhall in time want bread; 
| my father, if I may ſo call him, giving me but very faint 


aſſurances of doing any thing for me. TO 
© TI HAVE hitherto lived ſomewhat like a gentleman, 
and it would be very herd for me to labour tor my liv- 

ing. Iam in continual anxiety for my future fortune, and 
under a great unhappineſs in loſing the ſweet converſati- 
on and friendly advice of my parents; fo that I cannot 
look upon myſelf otherways than as a monſter, ſtrange- 
ly ſprung up in nature, which every oue is aſhamed to 


own. | 


© I am thought to be a man of ſome natural parts, and 
by the continual reading what you have offered the world, 
become an admirer thereof, which has drawn me to make 
this confeſſion, at the ſame time hoping, if anything here- 
in ſhall touch you with a ſenſe of pity, you would then 
allow me the favour of your opinion thereupon ; as alſo 
what part I, being unlawfully born, may claim of the 
man's affection who begot me, and how far in your o- 
Og | = Nh 5 855 _ © pinion 
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c pinion I am to be thought his ſon, or he acknowledged 

© as my father. Your ſentiments and advice herein will be 

© a great conſolation and ſatisfaction to, | 


S IX, | 
WW: Tour admirer and bumble ſervant. 
Wi. B. 


No. 204. 4 edneſaay, OZober 24. 


U rit grata protervitar, 
Et vultus nimium lubricus aſdici. 


Ho. od. 19. J. 7. v. 7 


With winning 3 he my foul di ifarms : 
Her face darts forth a thouſand rays; _ 
I ona frm, and I grow gidy "while I gaze. 
- ee 


AM not at all diſpleaſed that I am he Pa courier 

of love, and that the diſtreſſed in that paſſion convey 
their complaints to cach other by my means. The follow- 
ing letters have lately come to my hands, and ſhall have 

_ their place with great willingneſs. As to the reader's en- 
tertainment, he will, I hope, forgive the inſerting ſuch par- 
ticulars as to him may, perhaps, ſeem frivolous, but are 
to the perſons who wrote them of the higheſt conſequence. 

I ſhall not trouble you with the prefaces, compliments, 
and apologies made to me before each epiſtle when it was 
deęſired to be inſerted: but in general they tell me, that the 

perſons to whom they are addreſſed have intimations, by 
* and illufions f in them, from whence * came. 


15 : To the Sothades. 


„ T* word, by which we addreſs you, gives you, 
=: who d N Portugueſe, a lively image of the 
1 C tender regard I have for you. The SpEcT aroR'slatelct- 

© © ter from Statira gave me the hint to uſe the ſame method 
© of explaining myſelf to you. I am not affronted at the 

© defign your inte behaviour diſcovered you had in your 
© ad- 


ä — — ———— —-ê —— e —— — 
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© addreſſes to me; but I impute it to the degeneracy of 
the age, rather than your particular fault. As I aim at 
nothing more than being yours, I am willing to be a 
| ſtranger to your name, your fortune, or any figure which 
your wife might expect to make in the world, provided 
my commerce with you is not to be a guilty one. I re- 
ſign gay dreſs, the pleaſures of viſits, equipage, plays, 
balls, and operas, for that one ſatisfaction of having you 
for ever mine. Iam willing you ſhall induſtriouſly con- 

ceal the only cauſe of triumph which I can know in this 


clination, to ſtudy your happineſs. If this has not the 
effect this letter ſeems to aim at, you are to underſtand 
that I had a-mind to be rid of you, and took the readieſt 
way to pall you with an offer of what you would neyer 
deliſt purſuing while you received ill uſage. Be a true 
man; be my ſlave while you doubt me, and negle& me 
when you think I love you. I defy you to find out what 
is your preſent circumſtance with me: but I know while 
I can keep this ſuſpenſe, eo 


1 am your admired 1 


«A % K aaa a <6 e EOS 


| 5 Belinda. 
7 1„nà4,„ 8 
BY I is a ſtrange ſtate of mind a man is in, when the ve- 
® ry imperfections of a woman he loves turn into ex- 
£ cellencies and advantages. I do aſſure you, I am very 
much afraid of venturing upon you. I now like you in 


ſpite of my reaſon, and think it an ill circumſtance to 
owe one's happineſs to nothing but infatuation. I can 
{ce you ogle all the young fellows who look at you, and 
obſerve your eye wander after new conqueſts every mo- 
ment you are in a public place; and yet there is ſuch a 
beauty in all your looks and geſtures, that I cannot but 


RK. W M a 6A a 6A 


hearts of others. My condition is the ſame with that of 
the lover in the Way of the world. I have ſtudied your 


© and I like them as well as I do my own. Look to 
© it, Madam, and confider whether you think this gay 
© behaviour will appear to me as amiable when an huf- 
© band, as it does now to me a lover. Things are ſo far 

OY RS __—— ad- 


life. I wiſh only to have it my duty, as well as my in- : 


admire you in the very act of endeavouring to gain the 


© faults fo long, that they are become as familiar to me, 


2 2 
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© advanced, that we muſt proceed; and I hope you will 


© lay it to heart, that it will be becoming i in me to appear 


: fei your lover, but not in you to be ſtill my miſtreſs. 
* Gaiety in the matrimonial life is graceful in one ſex, 
© but exceptionable in the other. As you improve theſe 
© little hints, you will aſcertain the — or uncake | 
© nels of, 


MADAM, 


Your moſt obedient, 
m5 Meft bumble ſervant. 
os '.* W's Bide 
8 1 1 
HEN I fe a winton, and you at the other | 


20 end of the room by my couſin, I faw you catch 
me looking at you. Since you have the ſecret at laſt, 
© which I am ſure you ſhould never have known but by 


© inadvertency, what my eyes ſaid was true. But it is too 


© ſoon to contirm i wih wy hand, therefore hall not fab». 
— * ſcribe my name. 1 


SIR, 


1 were other 8 nearer, and I know 
no neceſſity you were under to take up that flip- 
* pant creature's fan br night ; but you ſhall 1 never touch 
a ſtick of mine — that's pos. 

Phillis, 


To Colonel 8 s in . 
EF O RE this can reach the beſt of huſbands and 


« the fondeſt lover, thoſe tender names will be no 
more of concern to me. The indiſpoſition in which you, 
to obey the dictates of your honour and duty, left me, 
bas increaſed upon me; and I am acquainted by my phy- 
7 ficians I cannot live a week longer. At this time my ſpi- 
© rits fail me; and it is the ardent love I have for you that 
1 carries me beyond my ſtrength, and enables me to tell 
© you, eee of death, is, 


c that I muſt part with you. But let it be a comfort to you, 


4 1 — 7 
7 
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4 ly that retards me; but I paſs away my laſt hours in re- 
« flexion upon the happineſs we have lived in together, 
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and in ſorrow that it is ſo ſoon to have an end. This 
is a frailty which 1 hope is ſo far from criminal, that 
methinks there is a kind of piety in being ſo unwilling 
to be ſeparated from a ſtate which is the inſtitution of 
heaven, and in which we have lived according to its 
laws. As we know no more of the next life, but that 


it will be an happy one to the good, and miſerable to 
the wicked, why may we not pleale ourſelves at leaſt to 


alleviate the difhculty of reſigning this being, in imagin- 
ing that we ſhall have a ſenſe of what paſſes below, and 
may poſſibly be employed in guiding the ſteps of thoſe 
with whom we wetted with innocence when mortal? 
Why may not I hope to go on in my uſual work, and, 
tho' unknown to you, be aſſiſtant in all the conflicts of 


your miud ? Give me leave to lay to you, O beſt of men! 


that I cannot figure to myſelf a greater happinels than in 
ſuch an employment : to be prelent at all the adventures 


© to which human life is expo'ed, to adminiſter ſlumber 
ta thy cye- lids in the agonies of a fever, to cover thy be- 


loved face in the day of battle, to go with thee a guardi- 
an angel incapable of wound or pain, where I have long- 


© ed to attend thee when a weak, a fearful woman: thele, 


my dear, are the thoughts with which I warm my poor 
languid heart ; but indeed I am not capable, under my 
preſent weakneſs, of bearing the ſtrong agonies of mind 

J fall into, when I form to myſelf the grief you will be 


in upon your firſt hearing of my departure. I will not 
dwell upon this, becauſe your kind and generous heart 


will be but the more afflicted, the more the perſon for 
whom you lament offers you conſoletion. My laſt breath 
will, if I am myſelf, expire in a prayer for you. I ſhall 
never ſee thy face again. Farewel for ever. 


F 
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No. 205. Thurſday, Offober 25. 


Decipimur ſpecie recti 


Hon. ars poet. v. 25. 


Deluded by p ſeeming excellence. Ros couuox. 


XVHEN I meet with any vicious character that is not 
| generally known, in order to prevent its doing mil. 


chief, J draw it at length, and ſet it up as a ſcarecrow, 
by which means I do not only make an example of the 


perſon to whom it belongs, but give warning to all her 


majeſty's ſubjects, that they may not ſuffer by it. Thus 
to change the alluſion, I have marked out ſeveral of the 


ſhoals and quick- ſands of life, and am continually employ- 
ed in diſcovering thoſe which are {till concealed, in order 
to keep the ignorant and unwary from running upon them. 

I is with this intention that I publiſh the following letter, 
which brings to light ſome ſecrets of this nature. 
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Ms. SPECTATOR, | | „ 
HERE are none of your ſpeculations which I read 


over with greater delight, than thoſe which are 


deſigned for the improvement of our ſex. You have en- 
deavoured to correct our unreaſonable fears and ſuperſti- 
tions, in your ſeventh and twelfth papers; our fancy for 
equipage, in your fifteenth ; our love of puppet-ſhows, in 


your thirty-firſt ; our notions of beauty, in your thirty- 


third; our inclination for romances, in your thirty-ſe- 
venth ; our paſſion for French fopperies, in your forty- fifth; 
our manhood and party-zeal, in your fifty- ſeventh; our a- 


buſe of dancing, in your ſixty-ſixth and ſixty-ſeventkhß; 


our levity, in your hundred and twenty eighth; our love 
of coxcombs, in your hundred and fifty- fourth and hun- 


dred and fifty- ſcventh; our tyranny over the hen- peckt, in 


your hundred and ſeventy- ſixth. You have deſcribed the 
Pict in your forty- firſt; the idol, in your ſeventy- third; the 
demurrer, in your eighty-ninth; the ſalamander in your 
hundred and ninety-eighth. You have likeways taken to 

„„ | . 5 Pieces 
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6 pieces our dreſs, and repreſented to us the extravagances 
ve are often guilty of in that particular. You have fall- 

© en upon our patches, in your ſiftieth and eighty-firſt; 
© our commodes, in e e our fans, in your 
© hundred and ſecond; our riding - habits, in your hundred 

and fourth; our hoop- petticoats, in your hundred and 
twenty · ſeventh; beſides a great many little blemiſhes 
© which you have touched upon in your ſeveral other pa- 
« pers, and in thoſe many letters that are ſcattered up and 
© down your works. At the fame time we muſt own, that 
© the compliments you pay our ſex are innumerable, and 
© that thoſe very faults which you repreſent in us, are nei- 
© ther black in themſelves, nor, as you own, univerſal a- 
© mong us. But, Sir, it is plain that theſe your diſcourſes 
are calculated for none but the faſhionable part of woman- 
© kind, and for the uſe of thoſe who are rather indiſcreet 
© than vicious. But, Sir, there is a ſort of proſtitutes in the 
© lower part of our ſex, who are a ſcandal to us, and very 


© well deſerve to fall under your cenſure. I know it would 


debaſe your paper too much to enter into the behaviour 


© of thele female libertines; but as your remarks on ſome 


part of it would be a doing of ju 


ice to ſeveral women 


of virtue and honour, whoſe reputations ſuffer by it, I 
© hope you will not think it improper __ the public 


A 


{ome accounts of this nature. You muſt know, Sir, I 
am provoked to write you this letter by the behaviour 


of an infamous woman, who having paſſed her youth in a 


© moſt ſhameleſs ſtate of proſtitution, is now one of thoſe 
£ 


who gain their livelihood by ſeducing others, that are 
* younger than themſelves, and by eſtabliſhing a criminal 
commerce between the two ſexes. Among ſeveral of 
her artifices to get money, ſhe frequently perſuades a vain 
* young fellow, that ſuch a woman of quality, or ſuch a 
celebrated toaſt, entertains a ſecret paſſion for him, and 


wants nothing but an opportunity of revealing it: nay, 


* ſhe has gone ſo far as to write letters in the name of a 

* woman of figure, to borrow money of one of thoſe fool 
© iſh Roder iges, which ſhe has afterwards appropriated to 
© her own uſe. In the mean time, the perion who has 
* lent the money, bas thought a lady under obligations to 


© him, who ſcarce knew his name; and wondered at her 


© ingratitude when he has been with her, that ſhe has not 
FE 7 M 3 = owned 
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owned the favour, though at the ſame time he was too 


4 
© much a man of honour to put her in mind of it. 
© WHEN this abandoned baggage meets with a man 
who las vanity enough to give credit to relations of this 
nature, ſhe turns him to very good account, by repeating 
praiſes that were never uttered, and delivering meſſages 
that were never ſent. As the houſe of this ſhameſel | 
creature is frequented by ſeveral foreigners, I have heard 
of another artifice, out of which ſhe often raiſes money. 
The foreigner fighs after ſome Hritiſh beauty, whom he 
only knows by fame: upon which ſhe promiſes, if he 
can be ſecret, to procure him a meeting. The ſtranger, 
raviſhed at his good fortune, gives her a preſent, and in 
a little time is introduced to ſome imaginary title; for you 
muſt know that this cunning purveyor has her repreſen- 
tatives upon this occaſion of ſome of the fineſt ladies in 
the kingdom. By this means, as I am informed, it is 
uſual enough to meet with a German count in foreign 
countries, that ſhall makes his boaſts of favours he has 
received from women of the higheſt ranks, and the moſt 
unblemifhed characters. Now, Sir, what ſafety is there 
for a woman's reputation, when a lady may be thus pro- 
ſtituted as it were by proxy, and be reputed an unchaſte 
woman: as the hero in the ninth book of Dryden's Vir- 
gil is looked upon as a coward, becauſe the phantom 
which appeared in his likeneſs ran away from Turnus. 
© You may depend upon what I relate to you to be matter 
of fact, and the practice of more than one of theſe female 
b pandars. If you print this letter, I may give you ſome 
4 farther accounts of this vicious race of women. 
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Your humble fervant, 

BELVIDERA. 
| 1 $HALL add two letters on different ſubjects te fill up 
my paper. i | 

Mn. SPECTATOR, | N %%% Ret 
32 AM —_— clergyman, and hope you will lend 
me your aſſiſtance in ridiculing ſome little indecen- 


© cies which cannot ſo properly be expoſed from the pul- 


© A wipow 


CEne 
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© A wiDow lady, who ſtraggled this ſummer from Lon- 
don into my ſor the beneſit of the air, as ſhe ſays 


* appears every Sunday at church with many faſhiona le 


extravagancies, to the great aſtoniſhment of my congre- 

gation. 
gur what gives us the moſt offence is ker theatrical 

manner of linging the plalms. She introduces above 


fifty Italian airs into the hundredth pſalm, and whilſt we 
begin All people i in the old ſolemn tune of our forefa- 


thers, ſhe in a quite different key runs diviſions on the 


vowels, and adorns them with the graces of Nicolini; 


if ſhe meets with eke or aye, which are frequent in the 
metre. of Hopkins and Sternbold, we are certain to hear 


ber quavering them half a minute after us to ſome ſpright- 
Iy airs of the opera. 


© I am very far from being an enemy to church muſic; 
but fear this abuſe of it may make my pariſh ridiculous, 
who already look on the ſinging plalms as an entertain- 
ment, and not part of their devotion : beſides, I am ap- 
prehenſive that the infection may ſpread, for ſquire _ 
Squeekum, who by his voice ſeems (if I may uſe the ex- 


preſſion) to be cut out for an Italian linger, was laſt Sun- 
day practiſing the fame airs. 


IkENxow the lady's principles, and that ſhe will plead 


the toleration, which (as ſhe fancies) allows her non- 
conformity in this particular; but I beg you to acquaint | 


her, That ſinging the plalms in a different tune from | 


the reſt of the congregation, i is a ſort of ſchiſm not tole- - i 


rated by that act. 


Tan, $1 R, 
Tour very benble * 5 
R. 8. 
Ms. SPECTATOR, 


fp your paper upon temperance, you  preferibe to us 
a rule of drinking, out of Sir Milliam Temple, in 
the following words; The firſt glaſs for myſelf, the ſe- 


6 cond for my friends, the third for good-humour, and the 

© fourth for mine enemies. Now, Sir, you muſt know, 

5 
| 0 


that I have read this your Spectator i in a club whereof I 
am a member; when our prekdent told * 1155 was 
(Cr 


— 
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© certainly an error in the print, and that the word gia/7 
— „ thould be Carre; and therefore has ordered me to inform | 


© you of this miſtake, and to _ ou to publiſh the fol- 


> 3 errata: In the paper of Saturday, Octob. 1 3th, 


col. 35 line 11, for glaſs — bottle. 
L 7 ours, Robin Good-fellow. 


N 0. 206. Friday, Other 26. 


Sis nuiſque f di plura negaverit, 


A diis plura feret Hok. od. 16. „ 3- V. 21. 
T that do much themſelves deny, | 
Receive more bleſſings from the 5ky. Fo Gr; 


"HERE is a call upon mankind to value and eſteem 


thoſe who ſet a moderate price upon their own me- 
rit; and ſelf- denial is frequently attended with unexpected 


. bleſſings, which in the end abundantly recompenſe fuck 


loſſes as the modeſt ſeem to ſuffer in the ordinary occurren- 


ces of life. The curious tell us, a determination in our 
favour or to our diſadvantage is made upon our firſt appear- 
ance, even before they know any thing of our characters, 
but from the intimations men gaiker from our aſpect. A 


man, they ſay, wears the picture of his mind in his coun- 
tenance ; and one man's eyes are 150 tacles to his who looks 


at him to read his heart. But tho' that way of railing an 


opinion of thoſe we behold in public is very fallacious, 
certain it is, that thoſe, who by their werds and actions 
take as much upon themſelves, as they can but barely de- 


mand in the ſtrict ſcrutiny of their deſerts, will find ther = 


account leſſen every day. A modeſt man preſerves his 
character, as a frugal man does his fortune; if either of 
them live to the height of either, one will find loſſes, the 


other errors, which he has not lock by him to make up. 
I were therefore a juſt rule, to Keep your deſires, your 
Words and actions, within the regard you obſerve your 
friends have for you; and never, if it were in a man's 

power, to take as much as he poſübly might either in 
preferment or reputation. My walks have b becn 


among 
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among the mercantile part of the world; and one gets 
phraſes naturally from thoſe with whom one converſes: I 
tay then, he that in his air, his treatment of others, or an 
habitual arrogance to himſelf, gives himſelf credit for the 
leaſt article of more wit, wiſdom, goodneſs, or valour, 
than he tan poſſibly produce if he is called upon, will find 
the world break in upon him, and confider him as one who 
has cheated them of all the eſteem they had before allow- 
ed him. This brings a commiſſion of bankruptcy upon 
him; and he that might have gone on to his life's end in 
a proſperous way, by aiming at more than he ſhould, is 
no longer proprietor of what he really had before, but his 
pretenſions fare as all things do which are torn inſtead of 
being divided. | . = 

THERE is no one living would deny Cinna the applauſe 
of an agreeable and facetious wit; or could poſſibly pre- 
tend that there is not ſomething inimitably unforced and 
diverting in his manner of delivering all his ſentiments in 
his convertation, if he were able to conceal the ſtrong de- 


fire of applauſe which he betrays in every ſyllable he ut= _ 


ters. But they who converſe with him, ſee that all the ci- 
vilities they could do to him. or the kind things they could 
ſay to him, would fall ſhort of what he expects; and there- 
fore inſtead of ſhewing him the eſteem they have for his 
merit, their reflexions turn only upon that they obſerve he 
has of it himſelf. | 2 „ 
Ir you go among the women, and behold Coriana trip 
into a room with that theatrical oſtentation of her charms, 
Mirtilla with that foft regularity in her motion, C/ /oe 
with ſuch an indifferent familiarity, Corinna with ſuch a 

fond approach, and Roxana with ſuch a demand of reſpect 
in the great gravity of her entrance; you find all the ſex, 
who underſtand themſelves and act naturally, wait only 
for their abſence, to tell you that theſe ladies would im- 
pole themſelves upon you; and each of them carry in their 
behaviour a conſciouſneſs of ſo much more than they ſhould. 
pretend to, that they loſe what would otherways be giv- 

en them. 5 „ | „ 

 T REMEMBER the laſt time I ſaw Macbeth, 1 was won- _ 
derfully taken with the skill of the poet, in making the 


murderer form fears to himſelf from the moderation of the 


prince whoſe life he was going to take away. He * + 
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the king, He bore his faculties ſo meekly ; and juſtly in- 
ferred from thence, that all divine and human power 


would join to avenge his death, who had made ſuch an 


abſtinent uſe of dominion. All that is in a man's power 
to do to advance his own pomp and glory, and forbears, 
is ſo much laid up againſt the day of diſtreſs; and pity will 


always be his portion in adverſity, who acted with gentle- 


_ nels in proſperity. SD a 

THE great officer who forgoes the advantages he might 
take to himſeltf, and renounces all prudential regards to his 
own perſon in danger, has ſo far the merit of a volunteer; 
and all his honcurs and glories are unenvied, for ſharing 
the common fate with the fame frankneſs as they do who 


have no ſuch endearing circumſtances to part with. But 
if there were no ſuch conſiderations as the good effect 
which ſelf-denial has upon the ſenſe of other men towards 


us, it is of all qualities the moſt deſirable for the agrecable 
diſpoſition in which it places our own minds. I cannot 
tell what better to ſay of it, than that it is the very con- 
trary of ambition; and that modeſty allays all thoſe paſſi- 
ons and inquietudes to which that vice expoſes us. He 
that is moderate in his wiſhes from reaſon and choice, and 
not reſigned from ſournels, diſtaſte, or diſappointment, 
doubles all the pleaſures of his life. The air, the ſeaſon, 


8 ſun-ſhiny day, or a fair proſpect, are inſtances of hap- 


pineſs, and that which he enjoys in common with all the 
world, (by his exemption from the enchantments by 


 _ Whichall the world are bewitched)-are to him uncommon 


benefits and new acquiſitions. Health is not eaten up with 
care, nor pleaſure interrupted by envy. It is not to him 
of any conſequence what this man is famed for, or for what 


the other is preferred. He knows there is in ſuch a place 


an uninterrupted walk; he can meet in ſuch a company an 
agreeable converſation; he has no emulation, he is no 
man's rival, but every man's well-wiſher ; can look at a 
proſperous man, with a pleaſure in reflecting that he hopes 
be is as happy as himſelf; and has his mind and his fortune 
(aas far as prudence will allow) open to the unhappy and 
to the ſtranger. Ed 8 

_ LUCCE!YUS has learning, wit, humour, eloquence, 
but no ambitious proſpects to purſue with theſe advantages; 


therefore to the ordinary world he is perhaps thought to 


mn es- 21 » 
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want ſpirit, but known among his friends to have a mind 
of the moſt conſummate greatneſs. He wants no man's 
admiration, is in no need of pomp. His clothes pleaſe 
him, if they are faſhionable and warm; his companions are 
agreeable, if they are civil ang well-natured. There is with 
him no occaſion for ſuperfluity at meals, for jollity in com- 
pany, in a word, for any thing extraordinary to adminiſtzr 
delight to him. Want of prejudice and command of ap- 

petite are the companions which make his journey of life 
ſo eaſy, that he in all places meets with more wit, more 
good cheer, and more good humour, than is neceſſary to 
make him enjoy himſelf with pleaſure and ſatisfaction. T 


No. 207. Saturday, Oftober 27. 


Omnibus in terris que ſunt a Gadibus uſque 
Auroram et Gangem, pauci dignoſcere paſſunt 


Viera bona, atque illis multum diverſa, remota 


Erroris nebuld —_— Ju v. fat. 10. v. 1. 
Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, purſue. DRYDEN, 


| he my laſt Saturday's paper I laid down ſome thoughts 
upon devotion in general, and ſhall here ſhew what 


were the notions of the molt refined heathens on this ſub- 


ject, as they are repreſented in Plato's dialogue upon pray- 
er, entituled Alcibiades the ſecond, which doubtlels gave 
occaſion to Fuvenal's tenth ſatire, and to the ſecond fatire 
of Perſius; as the laſt of theſe authors has almoſt tran- 
ſcribed the preceeding dialogue, entituled 4/cibiades the 
firſt, in his fourth ſatire. „ 
THe ſpeakers in this dialogue upon prayer, are Socrates 
and Alcibiades; and the fu ce of it (when drawn to- 
gether out of the intricacies and digreſſions) as follows. 
SOCRATES meeting his pupil Alcibiades, as he was 


going to his devotions, and obſerving his eyes to be fixed 


upon the earth with great ſeriouſneſs and attention, tells 
him, that he had reaſon to be thoughtful on that occaſion, 
ſince it was poſſible for a man to bring down evils upon 
bimſ{clf by his own prayers, and that thoſe things, * 
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the gods ſend him in anſwer to his petitions, might turn to 
his deſtruction: this, ſays he, may not only happen when 
a man prays for what he knows is miſchievous in its own 
nature, as Oedipus implored the gods to ſow diſſenſion be- 
tween his ſons ; but when he prays for what he believes 
would be for his good, and againſt what he believes would 


de to his detriment. This the philoſopher ſhews mult ne- 
ceſſarily happen among us, ſince moſt men are blinded 


with ignorance, prejudice, or paſſion, which hinder them 
from ſeeing ſuch things as are really beneficial to them. 
For an ee, he asks Alcibiades, Whether he would 
not be thoroughly pleaſed and ſatisfied if that god, to whom 
he was going to addreſs himſelf, ſhould promiſe to make 
him the ſovereign of the whole earth? Alcibiades anfwers, 
That he ſhould doubtleſs look upon ſuch a promiſe as the 
- greateſt favour that could be beſtowed upon him. Socrates 
then asks him, if after receiving this great favour he would 
be contented to loſe his life? or if he would receive it 
though he was ſure he ſhould make an ill uſc of it? To 
both which queſtions Alcibiades anſwered in the negative. 
_ Socrates then ſhews him, from the examples of others, how 
theſe might very probably be the effects of ſuch a bleſſing. 
He then adds, that other reputed pieces of pood-fortune, 
as that of having a ſon, or procuring the higheſt poſt in a 
government, are ſubject to the like fatal conſequences ; 
which nevertheleſs, fays he, men ardently deſire, and would 
not fail to pray for, if they thought their prayers might be 
effectual for the obtaining of them. | : 
Havin eſtabliſhed this great pcint, That all the moſt 
apparent bleſſings in this life are obnoxious to tuch dread- 
ful conſequences, and that no man knows what in its e- 
vents would prove to him a bleſſing or a curſe, he teaches 
Alcibiades after what manner he ought to pray.  _ 
I the firſt place, he recommends to him, as the model 
of his devotions a ſhort prayer, which a Greek poet com- 
poſed for the uſe of his friends, in the following words; 
O Jupiter, give us thoſe things which are good for us, whe- 
ther they are ſuch things as we pray for, or ſuch things as 


ue do not pray for: and remove from us thoſe things 


4 ich are hurtful, though they are ſuch things as we pray 
Is 
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In the ſecond place, that his diſciple may ask ſuch things 
as are expedient for him, he ſhews him, that it is abſolute- 
ly ne to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of true wiſdom, 
and to the knowledge of that which is his chief good, and 
the moſt ſuitable to the excellency of his nature. 

Ix the third and laſt place he informs him, that the beſt 
methods he could make uſe of to draw down bleſſings up- 
on himſelf, and to render his prayers acceptable, would be 
to live in a conſtant practice of his duty towards the gods, 
and towards men. Under this head he very much recom- 
mends a form of prayer the Lacedemonians make ule of, 
in which they petition the gods to give them all good things 
fo long as they were virtuous. Under this head likeways 
he gives a very remarkable account of an oracle to the fol- 
lowing purpole.  _ 

WHEN the Athenians in the war with the Lacedemoni- 
ans received many defeats both by ſea and land, they ſent 
2 meſſage to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to ask the rea- 
ſon why they who erected ſo many temples to the gods, and 
adorned them with ſuch coſtly offerings ; why they who 
had inſtituted ſo many feſtivals, and accompanied them 
with ſuch pomps and ceremonies ; in ſhort, why they who 
had ſlain fo many hecatombs at their altars, ſhould be leſs 
ſucceſsful than the Lacedemonians, who fell fo ſhort of 
them in all theſe particulars. To this, ſays he, the oracle 
made the following reply; 1 am. better pleaſed with the 
prayers of the e. ban ul than with all the-oblations_ 
of the Greeks. As this prayer implied and encouraged vir- 
tue in thoſe who made it, the philoſopher proceeds to ſhew 
how the moſt vicious man might be devout, fo far as vic- 
tims could make him, but that his offerings were regard- 
ed by the gods as bribes, and his petitions as blaſphemies. 
He likeways quotes, on this occaſion, two verſes out of 
Homer, in which the poet fays, That the ſcent of the Tro- 
Jan facrifices was carried up to heaven by the winds; but 
that it was not acceptable to the gods, who were diſpleaſed 
with Precm and all his people. oo 

THe concluſion of this dialogue is very remarkable. 
Socrates having deterred Alcibiades from the prayers and 
facrifice which he was going to offer, by ſetting forth the 
above-mentioned difficultics of performing that duty as he 
ought, adds theſe words, We muſt therefore wait till ſuch 
BB Re. = time 
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time as we may learn how we ought to behave ourſelves te- 
ewards the gods, and towards men. But when will that 
time come, ſays Alcibiades, and who is it that will inſtruct 
us? For I would fain ſee this man, whoever he is. It is 
one, fays Socrates, who takes care of you; but as Homer 
tells us, that Minerva removed the miſt from Diomedes 
his eyes, that he might plainly diſcover both gods and 
men, ſo the darkneſs, that hangs upon your mind muſt be 
removed before you are able to diſcern what is good and 
what is evil. Let him remove from my mind, lays 4/ci- 


__  biades, the darkneſs, and what elſe he pleales, I am deter- 


mined to refuſe nothing he ſhall order me, whoever he is, 
Io that I may become the better man by it. The remain- 
ing part of this dialogue is very obſcure : there is ſome- 
thing in it that would make us think Sccrates hinted at 
himſelf, when he ſpoke of this divine teacher who was to 

come into the world, did not he own that he himſelf was 
jn this reſpe& as much at a loſs, and in as great diſtreſs as 
the reſt of mankind. | | 
Son learned men look upon this conclufion as a pre- 

diction of our Saviour, or at leaſt that Szcrates, like the 
 High-prieſt, propheſied unknowingly, and pointed at that 


divine teacher who was to come into the world ſome ages 


after him. However that may be, we find that this great 


philoſopher ſaw, by the light of reaſon, that it was ſuitable 
to the goodneſs of the divine nature, to fend a perſon Into 
the world, who ſhould inſtruct mankind in the duties of 
religion, and, in particular, teach them how to pray. 
WaroEverreadsthisabſtrattof Plalo's diſcourſe on pray- 
er, will, I believe, naturally make this reflexion, That the 
great founder of our religion, as well by his own example, 
as in the form of prayer which he taught his diſciples, did 
not only keepupto thoſe rules which the light of nature had 
_ ſuggeſted to this great philoſopher, but inſtructed his diſci- 
ples in the whole extent of this duty, as well as of all others. 
Fic directed them to the proper object of adoration, and 
taught them, according tothe third rule above-mentioned, to 
apply themſelves to him in their cloſets, without ſhew or 
oſtentation, and to worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth. As 
the Lacedemoniant, in their form of prayer, implored the 
gods in general to give them all good things fo long a 
they were virtuous, we ask in particular, hat our offence 
„% On | | +”. 
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may be forviven, as we forgive thoſe of others. If we 
look into the ſecond rule which Socrates has preſcribed, 
namely, that we ſhould apply ourſelves to the knowledge 
of ſuch things as are beſt for us, this too is explained at 
large in the doctrines of the goſpel, where we are taught 
in {-veral inſtances to regard thoſe things as curſes, which 
appear as bleſſings in the eye of the world; and on the 
contrary, to eſteem thoſe things as bleſſings, which to the 
generality of mankind appcar as curſes. Thus in the form 
which is preſcribed to us, we only pray for that happineſs 
which is our chief good, and the great end of our exiſt- 
ence, when we petition the Supreme Being for the coming 
of his kingdom, being ſolicitous for no other temporal 
bleſſings but our daily ſuſtenance. On the other ſide, we 

y againſt nothing but ſin, and againſt evil in general, 

ving it with omniſcience to determine what is really 
fuch. If we look into the firſt of Socrates his rules of 
prayer, in which he recommends the above-mentioned 
form of the antient poet, we find that form not only com- 
prehended, but very much improved in the petition, where- 
in we pray to the Supreme Being that his will may be done: 
which is of the ſame force with that form which our Savi- 
our uſed, when he prayed againſt the moſt painful and 
moſt ignominious of deaths, Nevertheleſs not my will, but 
thine be done. This comprehenſive petition is the moſt 
humble, as well as the moſt prudent, that can be offered 
up from the creature to his Creator, as it ſuppoſes the Su- 
preme Being wills nothing but what is for our good, and 
that he knows better than ourſelves what is ſo. L- 
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— eniunt ſpectentur ut ipſæ. 


____ OviD. ars am. . 1. v. 99. 
To be th:mſelves a ſpectacle, they come. DEED 


I HAVE ſeveral letters of people of good ſenſe, who 
lament the depravity or poverty of taſte the town is 
fallen into with relation to plays and public ſpectacles. A 
lady in particular obſerves, that there is ſuch a levity in 


the 
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the minds of her own ſex, that they ſeldom attend any 
thing but impertinences. It is indeed prodigious to obſerve 


how little notice is taken of the moſt exalted parts of the 
beſt tragedies in Shakeſþear 2 nay, it is not only viſible that 


ſenſuality has devoured all greatneſs of ſoul, but the under- 
paſſion, as 1 may ſo call it, of a noble ſpirit, Pity, ſeems 
to be a ſtranger to the generality of an audience. The 


minds of men are indeed very differently diſpoſed; and the 


reliefs from care and attention are of one fort in a great 
| ſpirit, and of another in an ordinary one. The man of a 


great heart and a ſerious complexion, is more pleaſed with 


inſtances of generoſity and pity, than the light and ludi- 

crous ſpirit can -olibly 

and laughter: it is therefore a melancholy proſpect when 
we ſee a numerous aſſembly loſt to all ſerious entertain- 
ments, and ſuch incidents as ſhould move one ſort of con- 

cern, excite in them a quite contrary one. In the tragedy 


of Macbeth, the other night, when the lady who is con- | 


ſcious of the crime of murdering the king, ſeems utterly 
aſtoniſhed at the news, and makes an exclamation at it ; 
inſtead of the indignation which is natural to the occaſion, 
that expreſſion is received with a loud laugh : they were 
as merry when a criminal was ſtabbed. It is certainly an 
accaſion of rejoicing when the wicked are ſeized in their 
_ deſigns ; but I think it is not ſuch a triumph as is exerted 

. by leagikter. . 5 
Tov may generally obſerve, that the appetites are ſooner 
moved en ths ons: a ſly oa Which alludes to 
baudry, puts a whole row into a pleaſing ſmirk; when a 
good ſentence that deſcribes an inward ſentiment of the 
ſoul, is received with the greateſt coldneſs and indifference. 
A correſpondent of mine, upon this ſubject, has divided 
_ the female part of the audience, and accounts for their pre- 
poſſeſſions againſt this reaſonable delight in the following 
manner. The prude, ſays he, as ſhe acts always in con- 
tradiction,- ſo ſhe is gravely ſullen at a comedy, and extra- 
vagantly. gay at a tragedy. The coquette is ſo much taken 
up with throwing her eyes around the audience, and con- 
ſidering the effect of them, that ſhe cannot be expected to 
obſerve the actors but as they are her rivals, and take off 
the obſervation of the men from herſelf. Beſides theſe ſpe- 
cies of women, there are the examples, or the firſt of the 
mode: theſe are to be ſuppoſed too well acquainted w_ 


be with the higheſt ſtrains of mirtn 
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what the actor was going to fay to be moved at it. & 
theſe one might mention a certain flippant ſet of f-m:1.8 
who are mimics, and are wonderfully diverted with the 
conduct of all the people around them, and are ſpecta r 
But what is of all the moſt to be 
lamented, is the loſs of a party whom it would be worth 
preſerving i in their right ſenſes upon all occaſions, and theie 
are thoſe whom we may indifferent ly call the innocent or 
the unaffected. You may ſometimes ſee one of theſe ſenſibly | 
touched with a well-wrought incident; but then ſhe is 
immediately ſo impertinently obſerved by the men, and 
frowned at by ſome inſenſible ſuperior of her own ſex, that 
ſhe is aſhamed, and loſes the enjoyment of the moſt laud- 
able concern, pity. Thus the whole audience is afraid of 
letting fall a tear, and ſhun as a weakneſs the belt and 
worthicſt part of our ſenſe. 


1 


S you are one that doth not only pretend to reform, 
A but effects it amongſt people of any ſenſe, makes 
me, who am one of the — of your admirers, give 
you this trouble, to deſire you will ſettle the method of 
us females knowing when one another is in town : for 
they have now got a trick of never ſending to their ac- 
quaintance when they firſt come; and if one docs not 
viſit them within the week which they ſtay at home, it 
is a mortal quarrel. Now, dear Mr. Sy Ec, either com- 
mand them to put it in the advertiſement of your paper, 
which is generally read by our ſex, or elſe order them 
to breathe their ſaucy footmen, who are good for no- 
* thing cle, by ſending them to tell all their acquain ance. 

If you think to print this, pray put it into a better ſtile 
as to the ſpelling part. The town is now filling evcry 
day, and it cannot be deferred, becaule people take ad- 
vantage of one another by this means and break off a- 
quain:ance, and are rude : therefore pray put this in your 
paper as ſoon as you can poſſibly, to prevent any future 
miſcarriages of this nature. I am, as I ever ſhall be, 
Dear SPEC c, Tour moft bedient humble Groans, - | 


Mary Meauwell. 
7 Pa ax ſettle what 3 is to be a proper notification of a 


* perſon's being in town, and how that dificrs according 
to 8 . 
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Ma. SPECTATOR, | October the 20th. 

© I HAVE been out of town, ſo did not meet with your 

"© M paper dated September the 28th, wherein you, to 

my heart's deſire, expoſe that curſed vice of inſnaring 

poor young girls, and drawing them from their friends. 

B © I aſſure you, without flattery, it has ſaved a prentice of 

q © mine from ruin ; and in token of gratitude, as well as 

| for the benefit of my family, I have put it in a frame and 

| © glaſs, and hung it behind my counter. I ſhall take care 
| to make my young ones read it every morning, to for- 

© tify them againſt ſuch pernicious raſcals. I know not 

_ © whether what you writ was matter of fact, or your own 

c invention; but this Iwill take my oath on, the firſt part 

< is ſo exactly like what happened to my prentice, that 

had I read your paper then, I ſhould have taken your 

« method to have ſecured a villain. Go on and proſper. 

„„ Tour mof? obliged humble ſervant. 


Mx. SPECTATOR, = oo 
 * FF 7ITHOUT rallery, I deſire you to iuſert this, 
- / word for word, in your next, as you value a 
© lover's prayers. You fee it is a hue and cry after a 
© ſtray heart, (with the marks and blemiſhesunder-written) 
which whoever ſhall bring to you, ſhall receive ſatiſ- 
(faction. Let me beg of you not to fail, as you remem- 
iber the paſſion you had for her to whom you lately end- 
Moble, generous, great and good, 
But 1 to be Tre he : 
Fickle as the wind, ſtill changing, 
After every female ranging ; 
Panting, trembling, fighing, dying, 
But addicted much to Hing: | | 


When the Siren fongs repeats, | : f 

5 Equal meaſures ſtill it bats; | jo 
=.  Wheeer ſhall wear it, it will ſmart her, L 
3 Aud uboc er tales it, lakes a Tartar,  T - 
f 
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Of earthly goods, the beſt is a good wife ; 
4 bad, the bitterelt curfe of human life. 


HERE are no authors J am more pleaſed with, 

than thoſe who ſhew human nature in a variety of 
views, and deſcribe the ſeveral ages of the world in their 
difſerent manners. A reader cannot be more rationally en- 


tertained, than by comparing the virtues and vices of his 
_ own times with thoſe which prevailed in the times of his 
| forefathers; and drawing a parallel in his mind between 


his own private character, and that of other perſons, whe- 


ther of his own age, or of the ages that went before him. 


The contemplation of mankind under theſe changeable co- 
lours, is apt to ſhame us out of any particular vice, or ani- 
mate us to any particular virtue; to make us pleaſed or diſ- 


_ pleaſed with ourſelves in the moſt pro proper points, to clear 


our minds of prejudice and prepoſleſſion, and rectify that 
narrowneſs of temper which inclines us to think amiſs. of 
thoſe who differ from ourſelves. 


Ir we look into the manners of the 1 a 


the world, we diſcover human nature in her lmplicity ; 
and the more we come downward towards our own times, 


may obſerve her hiding herſelf in artifices and refinements, 
poliſhed 8 out of her original plainneſs, and at 


length entirely loſt under form and ceremony, and what 


we call good- breeding. Read the accounts of men and 
women as they are given us by the moſt antient writers, 
both ſacred and profane, and you would think you. were 
reading the hiftory of another ſpecies. 

AMONG the'writers of antiquity, there aye none who 


iuſtruct us more openly in, the manners of their reſpective 


times in which they lived, than thoſe who have employed 


themſelves in ſatire, under what dreſs ſoever it may ap- 
4 as there: arc no other authors whoſe Province it is to 


enter 


— —i ————ʒänIͥ 


enter ſo directly into the ways of men, and ſet their miſ- 
carriages in ſo ſtrong a light. 
 &SIMONIDES, a poet famous in his generation, is, 


as ſome ſay, of the firſt that was ever written. This poet 
flouriſhed about four hundred years after the ſiege of Troy ; 
and ſhews, by his way of writing, the ſimplicity, or ra- 
ther coarſeneſs of the age in which he lived. I have taken 
notice, in my hundred and fixty-firft ſpeculation, that tlie 


an alluſion, has been found out of latter years; and that 
the antients, provided there was a likeneſs in their ſimili- 
' tudes, did not much trouble themſclves about the decency 
of the compariſon. The ſatire or iambics of Simonides, 
with which I ſhall entertain my readers in the preſent pa- 


The ſubject of this ſatire is woman. He deſcribes the ſex in 
their ſeveral characters, which he derives to them from a 
_ fanciful ſuppoſition raiſed upon the doctrine of pre- exiſt- 
ence. He tells us, that the gods formed the ſouls of wo- 
men out of thole ſeeds and principles which compoſe ſeveral 
kinds of animals and elements; and that their good or bad 


and principles predominate in their conſtitutions. I have 
tranſlated the author very taithfully, and if not word for 
word (which our language would not bear) at leaſt fo as 
to comprehend every one of his ſentiments, without adding 
any thing of my own. I have already apologized for this 
author's want of delicacy, and mult further premiſe, that 
the following ſatire affects only ſome of the lower part of 


education, which was not fo common in the age of this 


bodies. ONE | 
7 HE ſeuli of one kind of women were ſormad out of 
thoſe ingredients which compoſe a ſwine. A woman of 1his 
male is a ſlut in her houſe and glutton at ber table, She 
it uncleanly in her perſon, a flattern in her dreſe, and her 


Family is we better than @ dunghill. 
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I think, author of the oldeſt ſatire that is now extant ; and, 


rule of obſerving what the French call the Bienſcance, in 


per, are a remarkable inſtance of what I formerly advanced. 


_ Ciſpoſitions ariſe in them according as ſuch and ſuch ſeeds 


the ſex, and not thoſe who have been refined by a polite 


I the beginning God made the ſouls of womankind ous - 
of different materials, and in a ſeparate ſlate froni their 


A Sf. 
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A SECOND fort of female ſoul was formed out of the 
fame materials that enter into the compoſition of a fox. Such 
an one is what we call a notable diſcerning woman, who 
has an inſight into every thing, whether it be good or bad. 
In this ſpecies of females there are ſome virtuous and ſome 
VICIOUS, . 5 | Vas 
ATHIRD kind of women were made up of canine 
particles, Theſe are what aue commonly call ſcolde, who 
 mitate the animal out of which they were talen; that are 
always buſy and barking, that ſnarl at every one who comes 
in their way, and live in perpetual clamour. 
THE fourth kindof women were made out of ihe earth. 
Theſe are your fluggards, who paſs away their time in in- 
dolence and ignorance, hover over the fire a while winter, 
and apply themſelves with alacrity to no kind of buſineſs 
but eating. Ds „ 
_ THE fiſth ſpecies of females ere made out of the ſea. 
Theſe are women of variable uneven tempers, ſometimes all 
form and tempeſts, ſometimes all calm and ſun-ſhine. The 
Stranger who ſees one of theſe in her ſmiles and ſmoothneſs, 
\  evould cry her up for a miracle of good-humour ; but on a 
1 ſudden ber looks and her words are changed, ſhe is nothing 
— but ſury and outrage, noiſe and hurricane. 3 
> 8 THE tb ſpecies auere made uþ of the ingredients which 
r compoſe an aſs, or a beaſt of burden. Theſe are naturally 


2 exceeding flothful ; but, upon the husband's exerting his au- 
g thority, will live upon hard fare, and do every thing to pleaſe 
1 him. They are however far from being averſe to venereal 
at | pleaſure, and feldom refuſe a male companion. 

EE BB THE cat furniſhed materials for a ſeventh ſpecies of 
—_ evomen, who are of a melancholy, froward, unamiable na- 
Us ture, and ſo repugnant to the offers of love, that they fly in 
Ie face of their husband when he approaches them with 
a conjugal endearments. This ſpecies of women are likeways 


ir ſubject io little thefts, cheats, and pilferings. 5 
THE mare auith a flowing mane, auhich auat never broke 
of to any ſervile toil and labour, compoſed an eighth ſpecies of 
FA women. Theſe are they who have little regard for their huſ- 
Che bands, who paſs away their time in dreſſing, bathing, and 
hey perfuming ; whs throw their hair into the niceſt curls, and 

| 7rick it up with the faireſt flowers and garlands. A wo- 

"FE. an of this ſpecies is à very pretty thing for a ſtranger to 


ook 
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look upon, but very detrimental to the owner, unleſs it be 
a king or prince who takes a fancy to ſuch a toy. 


THE ninth ſpecies of females were taken out of the ape. 


: Theſe are ſuch as are both ugly and ill-natured, who have 
nothing beautiful in themſelver, and endeavour to detract 
from or ridicule every thing which appears ſo in others. 


HE tenth and laſt ſpecies of women were made out 24 
the bee; and happy is the man who gets ſuch an one for his 


wife, She is altogether faultleſs and unblameable ; her fa- 
mily flouriſhes and improves by her good management. She 
loves her husband, and is beloved by him. She brings him 
@ race of beautiful and virtuous children. She diſtinguiſhes 


herſelf among her ſex. She is ſurrounded with graces. She 


never fits among the looſe tribe of women, nor paſſes away 
her time with them in wanton diſcourſer. She is full of 
virtue and prudence, and is the beſt wife that Japiter can 
beſtow on man. EE oo 

I SHALL conclude theſe iambics with the motto of this 
paper, which is a fragment of the ſame author: A man 


cannot poſſeſs any thing that is better than a goed woman 


nor any thing that is worſe than a bad one. 


As the poet has ſhewn a great penetration in this diver- 


ſity of female characters, he has avoided the fault which 
Juvenal and Monſieur Boileau are guilty of, the former 
in his ſixth, and the other in his laſt ſatire, where they 
have endeavoured to expoſe the ſex in general, without do- 
ing juſtice to the valuable part of it. Such levelling fa- 
tires are of no uſe to the world, and for this reaſon I have 
often wondered how the French author above-mentioned, 
who was a man of exquiſite judgment, and a lover of vir- 
tue, could think human nature a proper ſubje for ſatire 
in another of his celebrated pieces, which is called 7he ſa- 
tire upon man. What vice or frailty can a diſcourſe cor- 
rect, which cenſures the whole ſpecies alike, and endea» 
Yours to ſhew by ſome ſuperficial ſtrokes of wit, that brutes 


are the moſt excellent creatures of the two? A fatire ſhould 


expoſe nothing but what is corrigible, and make a due diſ- 
crimination between thoſe who arc, and thoſe who are not 
ble proper objects of it, e L 
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Neſcio guomodo inharet in mentibus quaſi ſeculorum quod- 
dam augurium ſuturorum; idque in maximis ingeniis 
altiſimiſque animis et exiſtit maxime et apparet facil- 


lime. | C.!«rc. Tuſc. queſt. 


There is, I know nit how, in the minds of men a certain 
preſage, as it were, of a future exiſtence ; and this takes 

the deepeſt root, and is myſt diſcoverable in the greateſi 
geniuſes and moſt exalted fouls. 1 1 85 


TO THE SPECTATOR. 
1 . 


AM fully perſuaded that one of the beſt ſprings of 
generous and worthy actions, is the having generous 
and worthy thoughts of ourſelves. Whoever has a mean 
opinion of the dignity of his nature, will act in no higher 
a rank than he has allotted himſelf in his own eſtimation. 

If he conſiders his being as circumſcribed by the uncer- 
tain term of a few years, his deſigns will be contracted 
into the ſame narrow ſpan he imagines is to bound his 
exiſtence. How can he exalt his thoughts to any thing 
great and noble, who only believes that, after a ſhort turn 
on the ſtage of this world, he is to ſink into oblivion, 

and to loſe his conſciouſneſs for ever?n?nnmns 

© For this reaſon I am of opinion, that ſo uſeful and e- 

levated a contemplatien as that of the ſoul's immortality 
cannot be reſumed too often. There is not a more im- 
proving exerciſe to the human mind, than to be frequent- 
ly reviewing its own great privileges and endowments; 
nor a more effectual means to awaken in us an ambition 
raiſed above low objects and little purſuits, than to value 
ourſelves as heirs of eternity. | 2 

II is a very great ſatisfaction to conſider the beſt and 
© wiſeſt of mankind in all nations and apes, aſſerting, 
as with one voice, this their birth-right, and to find it 
© ratified by an expreſs revelation. At the ſame time if we 
_ © turn our thoughts inward upon ourſelves, we may meet 
10. | 5 | - * with. 
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_ © with a kind of ſecret ſenſe concurring with the proofs of 
4 our own immortality. 


© You have, in my opinion, raiſed a good preſumptive 
argument from the increaſing appetite the mind has to 
knowledge, and to the extendingits own faculties, which 
cannot be accompliſhed, as the more reſtrained perfecti- 
on of lower creatures may, in the limits of a ſhort life. 
I think another probable conjecture may be raiſed from 


© our progrels through the ſeveral ſtages of it: e are com- 
© plaining, as you obſerve in a former ſpeculation, of the 


c 22 of life, and yet are perpetually hurrying over 


© the parts of it, to arrive at certain little ſettlements, 
© or imaginary points of reſt, which are ar ye * and 


© down in it. 


No , let us conſider what happens to us when we ar- 
ne at theſe i imaginary points of reſt : do we ſtop our mo- 
tion, and fit down ſatisfied in the ſettlement we have 
gained ? or are we not removing the boundary, and mark- 
ing out new points of reſt, to which we preſs forward 
with the like eagerneſs, and which ceaſe to be ſuch as 
faſt as we attain them? Our caſe is like that of a travel- 
ler upon the Aer, who ſhould fancy that the top of the 
next hill muſt end his journey, becauſe it terminates his 
proſpect ; but he no ſooner arrives at it, than he [ces 
new ground and other hills op ond i, and continues to 
travel on as before. 
© Tuars is lo plainly every man's condition in life, that 
there is no one who has obſerved any thing, but may ob- 
ſerve, that as faſt as his time wears away, his appetite to 
ſomething future remains. The uſe therefore I would 
make of it is this, that ſince nature, as ſome love to ex- 
preſs it, does nothing in vain, or, to ſpeak properly, 
ſince the author of our being has planted no wandering 
paſſion i in it, no deſire which has not its object, futurit 
is the proper object of the paſſion fo conſtantly exerciſed 
about it; and this reſtleſneſs in the preſent, this aſſign- 
ing ourſclves over to farther ſtages of duration, this ſuc- 
ceſſive graſping at ſomewhat {till to come, appears to me, 
c whatever it may to others, as a kind of inſtin& or natu- 


| M ral ſymptom which the mind of man has of its own im- 


F mortality. 
Ys. I TAKE 


our appetite to duration itſelf, and from a reflexion on 
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II take it at the fame time for granted, that the immor- 
* tality of the ſoul is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by other argu- 
ments: and if ſo, this appetite, which otherways would 
© bevery unaccountable and abſurd, ſeems very reaſonable, 
© and adds ſtrength to the concluſion. But I am amazed 
© when I conſider there are creatures cp of thought, 
© who, in ſpite of every argument, can form to themſelves 
* a ſullen ſatisfaction in thinking otherways. There is 
© famething ſo pitifully mean in the inverted ambition of 
© that man who can hope for annihilation, and pleaſe him- 
felt to think that his whole fabric ſhall one day crumble 
© into duſt, and mix with the mals of inanimate beings, 
© that it equally deſerves our admiration and pity. The 
© myltery of ſuch mens unbelief is not hard to be pene- 
© trated ; and indeed amounts to nothing more than a ſor- 
BY did hope that they ſhall not be immortal, becauſe they 
© dare not be fo. | 

Tus brings me back to my firſt obſervation, and gires 
me occaſion to ſay farther, that as worthy actions ſpring 
© from worthy thoughts, ſo worthy thoughts are likeways 
© the conſequence of worthy actions: but the wretch who 
* has degraded himſelf below the character of immortali- 
* ty, is very willing to reſign his pretenſions to it, and to 
© ſubſtitute in its room a dark negative happineſs in the ex- 
tinction of his | 

© THE admirable Shakeſpear has given us a ſtrong i- 
© mage of the unſupported condition of ſuch a perſon in 
© his laſt minutes, in the ſecond part of king Henry the 
* {xth, where cardinal Beaufort, who Fo had been concerned 
in the murder of the good duke Humphrey, is repreſent- 
© ed on his death-bed. After ſome ſhort confuſed {pecches 
© which an imagination diſturbed with guilt juſt as 
„C00 tell of 
compaſſion, fa . 

Lord entry / ir hou think 'ſt on hives? ; bh 755 
Hold up thy hand, make fignal of that * 5 
He wi and make 
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© T $HALL not purſue this thought farther, but only 
c add, that as annihilation is not to be had with 1 wiſh, 


4 ſo it is the moſt abje thing in the wo 1d to with it. 


© What are honour, fame, wealth, or power, when com- 
c pared with the generous expectation of a being without 
© end, and a happinels adequate to that being ? 

© TI 8HALL trouble you no farther ; but with a certain 
_ © gravity which theſe thoughts have given me, I reflect up- 


© on ſome things people ſay of you, (as they will of men 


© who diſtinguiſh themſelves) which I hope arc not true; 
© and wiſh you as good a man as you are an author. 


Tam, S I R, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant. 


;  Fiftis meminerit nos jocari fabulis. 


3 Let it be r mano 4 cs We ſport in fabled ſtories. 


T_T AVING lately tranſlated the fragment of an old poct 
which deſcribes woman-kind under ſeveral charac- 
ters, and ſuppoſes them to have drawn their different man- 
ners and diſpoſitions from thoſe animals and elements out 
of which he tells us they were compounded ; I had ſome 
thoughts of giving the ſex their revenge, by laying toge- 
ther in another paper the many vicious characters which 
prevail in the male world, and ſhewing the different in- 
gredients that go to the making up of ſuch different hu- 
mours and conſtitutions. Horace has a thought which is 
ſomething a-kin to this, when in order to excuſe himſelf 


to his miſtreſs, for an invective which he had written a- 


gainſt her, and to account for that unreaſonable fury with 

which the heart of man is often ed, he tells us, 
that when Prometheus made his man of clay, in the knead- 
ing up of the heart, he ſeaſoned it with ſome furious par- 
ticles of the lion. But upon turning this plan to and fro 


Paz. I. 1. prol. 
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in my thoughts, I obſerved ſo many unaccountable hu- 
mours in man, that I did not know out of what animals 
to fetch them. Malc fouls are diverſified with ſo many 
characters, that the world has not variety of materials ſuf- 
cient to furniſh out their different tempers and inclinati- 
ons. The creation, with all its animals and clements, 
would not be large enough to ſupply their ſeveral extrava- 
gancics. 5 = 
INSTEAD therefore of purſuing the thought of Si nni- 
des, I ſhall obſerve, that as he has expoſed the vicious part 
of women from the doctrine of pre-exiſtence, ſome of the 
antient philoſophers have, m a manner, ſatirized the vici- 
ous part of the human ſpecies in general, from a notion of 
the ſouls poſt-exiſtence, if I may ſo call it; and that as S- 
monides deſcribes brutes entering into the compofition of 
women, others have repreſented human ſouls as entering 
into brutes. This is commonly termed the doctrine of 
tranſmigration, which ſuppoſes that human ſouls, upon 
their leaving the body, become the fouls of ſuch kinds of 
brutes as they moſt reſemble in their manners; or to give 
an account of. it, as Mr. Dryden has deſcribed it in his 
tranſlation of Pythagoras his ſpeech in the fifteenth book 
of Ovid, where that philoſopher diſſuades his hearers from 
eating fleſh : „ EY - 


Thus all things are but alter'd, nothing dies, 

And here and there tt unbody'd ſpirit flies : 
y time, or force, er ſickneſs dispoſſeſr'd, 
And lodges where it lights, in bird or beaſt, 

Or hunts without till ready limbs it find, 
And attuates thoſe according to their kind : 
From tenement io tenement is toſi'd : 

The [ul is flill the ſame, the figure only boff, 
Then let not piety be put to flight, = 
Ts pleaſe the taſte of glutton appetite ; 

But ſuffer inmate ſouls ſecure to dwell, 

Left from their ſeats your parents you expel 
With rabid hunger feed upon your kind, 
Or from a beaſt diflodge a brother's mind. 


PLATO in the viſion of Erus the Armenian, which T 
may poſſibly make the ſubject of a future ſpec lation, re- 
8 e | O 2 | 8 Cors 


* 
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laſt Tueſday's ſpeculation has produced. My following 
correſpondents will ſhew, what I there obſerved, that the 


Ex. 


M. Srzcraro g, „„ 
« U reading your Tueſday's paper, I find, by ſe- 
* 

| © Bee. My ſhop, or, if you pleaſe to call it fo, my cell, 


— * oy — - 
- — - —— — 
ä—ͤ— ůmw- ũ Fkt. wore: — 


M G K K a a „ „ 


bring upon us in our old age. I mult beg that you will 


cords ſome beautiful tranſmigrations ; as that the ſoul of 
Orpheus, who was muſical, melancholy, and a woman- 
hater, entered into a fwan ; the foul of Hax, which was 
all wrath and fierceneſs, into a lion; the foul of Agamem- 
non, that was rapacious and imperial, into an eagle; and 


the ſoul of Therfiter, who was a mimic and a buffoon, in- 


to a monkey. 


Mx. CONGREVE, in a prologue to one of his come- 


| dies, has touched upon this doctrine with great humour, 


Thus Ariſtotle's ſoul of old that was, 
May now be damn'd to animate an aſs ; 
Or in this very houſe, for ought we know, 
I doing painful penance in ſome beau. 


I SHALL fill up this paper with ſome letters which my 


ſpeculation of that day affects only the lower part of the 


From my houſe in the Strand, October 30, 1711. 


veral ſymptoms in my conſtitution, that I am a 


is in that great hive of females which goes by the name 


of the New-exchanpe ; where I am daily employed in 
© gathering together a little ſtock of gain from the fin 


© eſt flowers about the town, I mean the ladies and the 
© beaus. I have a numerous ſwarm of children, to whom 
I give the beſt education I am able: but, Sir, it is my 
misfortune to be married to a drone, who lives upon 
what I get, without bringing any thing into the com - 
mon ſtock. Now, Sir, as on the one hand I take care 
not to behave myſelf towards him like a waſp, ſo Hke · 
ways I would not have him look upon me as an humble 
bee; for which reaſon I do all I can to put him upon lay- 
ing up proviſions for a bad day, and frequently repreſent 
to him the fatal effects his floth and negligence may 
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0 joinwith me in your good advice upon this occaſion, and 


C you will for ever oblige 
— JOE bundle ſervant, 

EH MELISSA. | | 
87 R, 5 Picadith, OAober „ & 1 © PG 


c 12 joined in 2 for my ſins to one of thoſe 

fillies who are deſcribed in the old poet with that 
© hard name you gave us the other day. She has a flow- 
ing mane, and a ſkin as ſoft as filk : but, Sir, ſhe paſ- 
« ſes half her life at her glaſs, and almoſt ruins me in rib- 
bons. For my own part, I am a plain handicraft man, 
and in danger of breaking by her lazineſs and expenſive- 


« neſs. Pray, maſter, tell me in your next paper, whe- 


Y I © ther I may not expect of her ſo much drudgery as to take 

8 F 

ful 

12 | Your loving friend, 8 

Py Barnaby Brittle, 

Ma. SPECT rox, 8 Cheapfide, October 30. 
1 ** AM mightily pleaſed with the humour of the cat, be 

ſc» ſo kind as to enlarge upon that ſubject. 

a Tours till death, 

5 X - 
me Joſiah e 
in 


ſm- P. 8. « You muſt know I am married to a Grimallin, | 


om 2 1 R, 3 Wappin nr, October 31, 1717. 
= VER fince your ſpectator of Twe/Yay laſt came in- 
pon . [ to our family, my huſband is pleaſed to call me his 


na © Oceana, becauſe the fooliſh old poet that you have tranſ- 
Care ? lated lays, That the fouls of ſome women are made of 
ſca-water. This, it ſeems, has encouraged my ſauce- 
box to be witty upon me. When I am angry, he cries, 
ay. py ythee, my dear, be calm; when I chide one of my 
elen . ſervants, Pri Fra child, do not bluſter. He had the 
may © impudence, about an wer ago to tell me, that he was a 


: ber- Haring man, and muſt expect i to divide his life between 
* A'S. © ſtorm 
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© ſtorm and ſun-ſhine. When ] beſtir myfelf with yr: $. 
© rit in my family, it is high-ſea in his — wk wie, wh 
© fit ſtill without doing any thing, his affairs forſooth are 
2 © wind-bound. When I al him whether it rains, he makes 
© anſwer, it is no matter, ſo that it be fair weather within 
_ © doors. In ſhort, Sir, I cannot ſpeak my mind freely to 
7 him, but I either ſwell or rage, or do ſomething that is 
| © not fit for a civil woman to hear. Pray, Ms. we 
© TATOR, ſince you are fo ſharp upon other women, let 
© us know what materials your wife is made of, if you 
© have one. 1 ſuppoſe you would make us a val of 
7 tame inſipid creatures; but, Sir, I — 
ou to know, we have #2 good paſſions in us as 
2 and that a woman was never deſigned to be a 


* 1 MARTHA TEMPEST, 


- No. 212. Pri, November 2. 


— — -Eripe furs 2M 
Cola Juge, „ Her Wer from; dic age—— 
3 Ho. ſat. 3 2. 5-96 


; 1 * neck from this Ignoble chain, 5 
| And And bold ly fay thou'rt, Tee. CxxExck. 


M. SPECTATOR, _ | | 
J Neve look at, but I think of the 


happineſs Sir Roc ER DE COVERLEY en _ 

= ſuch a friend as yon, to expoſe, in proper 
7 © the cruelty and perverleneſs of his bbs milrels. 1 I e 
of often wiſhed you viſited in our family, and were ac- 
© quainted with my ſpouſe ; ſhe would afford you for {ome 
months at leaſt matter enough for one decker a week. 
þ Since we are not ſo happy as to be of your acquaintance, 
ve me leave to repreſent to you our preſent circum- 
| 2 as well as I can in writing. You are to know 
| © then that 1 am not of a very different conſtitution from 
© Nathaniel Henrooft, whom you have lately recorded in 
your ſpeculations ; and have a wife who makes a more 
4 2 uſe of the knowledge of my eaſy * 
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del? Peſeit? dandum di. Vocat ? veniendum. 


go abroad, ſhe would 


my acquaintance ; and it very 


that lady ever pretended to! We had not been a month 


married, when ſhe found in me a certain pain to give of- 


fence, and an indolence that made me bear little incon- 


veniences rather than diſpute about them. From this 


obſervation it ſoon came to that pals, that if I offered to 
get between me and the door, kiſs 
me, and fay ſhe could not part with me : and then down 


again I fat. In a day or two after this firſt pleaſant ſtep 
towards confining me, ſhe declared to me, that I was 


the world to her, and ſhe thought ſhe ought to be all 
the world to me. If, faid ſhe, my dear loves me as much 

as I love him, he will never be tired of my company. 
This declaration was followed by my being denied to all 
ſoon came to that pals, 
that to give an anſwer at the door before my face, the 
ſervants would aſk her whether I was within or not; 


and ſhe would anſwer no, with great fondneſs, and tell 


me ] was a good dear. I will not enumerate more little 
circumſtances to give you a livelier ſenſe of my conditi- 
on; but tell you in general, that from ſuch ſteps as theſe 
at firſt, I now live the life of a priſoner of ſtate ; my 
letters are opened, and 1 have not the uſe of pen, ink, 
and paper, but in her preſence. I never go abroad, 


except ſhe ſometimes takes me with her in her coach to 


take the air, if it may be called fo, when we drive, as 
we generally do, with the glaſſes up. I have overheard 
my ſervants nt my condition, but they dare not bring 
me meſſages without her knowledpe, berauſe they doubt 

my reſolution to ſtand by them. In the midſt of this in- 
fipid way of life, an old acquaintance of mine, Tom 
Meggot, who is a favourite with her, and allowed to 
vifit me in her company becauſe he ſings prettily, has 
rouſed me to rebel, and conveyed his intelligence to me 
in the following manner. My wife is a great pretender 
to muſic, and very ignorant of it ; but far gone in the 
Italian taſte. Tom goes to Armſtrong, the famous fine | 
writer of muſic, and deſires him to put this ſentence of 
Tully in the ſcale of an Italian air, and write it out for 
my ſpouſe from him. An le mibi liber cui mulier im- 


perat ? Cui leges imponit, præſcribit, jubet, vetat, guod 


videtur? Oui nibil imperanti negare, nibil 1 | 
4 cut; 
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« cit? abeundum. Minitatur ? extimiſcendum. Does he 
© live like a gentleman who is commanded by a woman ? 
© He to whom ſhe gives law, grants and denics what ſhe 
© pleaſes ? who can neither deny her any thing ſhe acks, or 
© refuſe to do any thing ſhe commande. : | 
© To be ſhort, my wife was extremely pleaſed with it; 
ſaid the Italian was the only language for muſic ; and 
admired how wonderfully tender the ſentiment was, and 
how pretty the accent is of that language, with the reſi 
that is ſaid by rote on that occaſion. Mr. Meggot is ſent 
for to ſing this air, which he performs with mighty ap- 
plauſe ; and my wife is in ecſtacy on the occaſion, and 
glad to find, by my being ſo much pleaſed, that I was 
at laſt come into the notion of the Halian; for, ſaid ſhe, 
it grows upon one when one once comes to know a little 
of the language; and pray, Mr. Meggot, ſing again thoſe 


notes, Nibil imperanti negare, nihil recuſare. You may 


expedient to alarm me, and in obedience to his ſummons 
I give all this ſtory thus at large; and I am reſolvcd, 
when this appears in the Spectator, to declare for mylcit. 
The manner of the inſurrection I contrive by your means, 

which ſhall be no other than that Tom Megget, who is 
at our tea-table every morning, ſhall read it to us; and 
if my dear can take the hint, and ſay not one word, but 
let this be the beginning of a new life without farther 
explanation, it is very well; for as ſoon as the Spec- 
tator is read out, 1 ſhall, without more ado, call for the 
coach, name the hour when I ſhall be at home, if I come 
at all ; if I do not, they may go to dinner. If my ſpouſe 
only fwells and ſays nothing, Jom and I go out together, 
and all is well, as I ſaid before; but it ſhe begins to 
command or expoſtulate, you ſhall in my next to you 
receive a full account of her reſiſtance and ſubmiſſion; 
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for ſubmit the dear thing muſt to, 

OY SOR a nt 
Tour moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
+ P. S. © Inors I nced bot tell you that 1 dee this 
ay: 4 p 
No. 213. 


Leun, . 


believe I was not a little delighted with my friend Ts 
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No. 21 3. Saturday, November 3. 
— Abi conſeia recti. VII. En. I. v. 608. 


4 good intention. 


* ts; — art and ſecret of Chriſtianity, ifT may 
uſe that phraſe, to manage our actions to the beſt ad- 
vantage, and direct them in fuch a manner, that every 
thing we do may turn to account at that great day, — 
every thing we have done will be ſet before us. 
In order to give this conſideration its full weight, we 
may caſt all our actions under the diviſion of fuch as are in 
themſelves either good, evil, or indifferent. If we divide 
our intentions after the fre manner, and conſider them 
with regard to our actions, we may diſcover that great art 
and ſecret pf religion which I have here mentioned. = 
A coop intention joined to a good action, gives it its 
proper force and efficacy; joined to an evil action, extenu- 
ates its malignity, and in ſome caſes may take it wholly a- 
way; and joined to an indifferent action, turns it to a vir- 
| = r as human actions can 
J 5 
In the next place, to conſider, in the ſame manner, the 
influence of an evil intention upon our actions. An evil 
intention perverts the belt of actions, and makes them in 
reality, what the fathers, with a witty kind of zeal, have 
termed the virtues of the heathen world, ſo many ſhining 
fins. It deſtroys the innocence of an indifrrent aflion, 
and gives an evil action all poſſible blackneſs and horror, 
or in the emphatical language of ſacred writ, makes in ex- | 
ceeding finful. 
Tt, in the laſt we conſider the nature of un ind | 
| ferent intention, we ſhall find that it deſtroys the merit of 
a good action; abates, but never takes away, 2 
Ae and lee an . ation 5 
Ir is therefore of unſpeakable advantage to poſi our 


minds with a big] good cation, and to aim all our 
* 


* 
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thoughts, words, and actions at ſome laudable end, whe- 
ther it be the glory of our Maker, the good of mankind, 


or the benefit of our own ſouls, = 
THis is a fort of thrift or good huſbandry in moral life, 


Which does not throw away any ſingle action, but makes 
 £very one go as far as it can. It multiplies the means of 


ſalvation, increaſes the number of our virtues, and dimi- 
niſhes that of our vices. 5 . 
THERE is ſomething very devout, though not ſolid, in 
Acc/ta's anſwer to Limborch, who objects to him the mul- 
tiplicity of ceremonies in the Few:/þ religion, as waſhings, 
dreſſes, meats, purgations, and the like. The reply which 
the Few makes upon this occaſion, is, to the belt of my 
remembrance, as follows: There are not duties enough, 
© fays he, in the eſſential parts of the law for a zealous and 
active obedience. Time, place, and perſon are requiſite, 
before you have an opportunity of putting a moral vir- 
tue into practice. We have therefore, ſays be, enlarged the 
ſphere of our duty, ard made many things, which are in 
themſclves indifterent, a part of our religion, that we 
may have more occaſions of ſhewing our love to God, 
and in all the circumſtances of life be doing ſomething 
Mons1Evk St. Evremond has endeayoured to palliate 
the ſuperſtitions of the Roman-catholic religion with the 
ſame kind of apology, where he pretends to conſider the 


= Th Th, WE is 9 IO 


| different ſpirit of the Papiſts and the Calviniſts, as to the 


great points wherein they dilagree. He tells us, that the 
former are actuated by love, and the other by fear; and 
that in their expreſſions of duty and devotion towards the 
Supreme Being, the former ſeem particularly careful to do 


every thing which may poſſibly pleaſe him, and the other 
io abſtain from every thing which may poſlibly dilpleaſe 


him. 


Bo r notwithſtanding this plauſible reaſon with which 


both the few and the Roman-catholic ould excuſe their 


reſpective ſuperſtitions, it is certain there is ſomething in 


them very pernicious to mankind, and deſtructive to reli- 
gion: becauſe the injunction of ſuperfluous ceremonies 
makes ſuch actions duties as were before indifferent, and 
dy that means renders religion more burdenſom and difh- 
| vault than it is in its on nature, betrays many into ſins of 


omiſſion 
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omiſſion which they could not otherways be guilty of, and 
fixes the minds of the vulgar to the D uneſſential 


points, inſtead of the more weighty and more important 


matters of the law. „ 
THis zealous and active obedience however takes place 
in the great point we are recommending; for if, inſtead of 


preſcribing to ourſelves indifferent actions as duties, we ap- 
ply a good intention to all our moſt indifferent actions, we 


make our very exiſtence one continued act of obedience, 
we turn our diverſions and amuſements to our eternal ad- 
vantage, and are pleaſing him, whom we are made to pleale, 
in all the circumſtances and occurrences of life. | 

Ir is this excellent frame of mind, this holy officiouſ- 
neſs, if I may be allowed to call it ſuch, which is recom- 
mended to us by. the apoſtle in that uncommon precept, 


wherein he directs us to opus to ourſelves the glory of 


our Creator in all our moſt indifferent actions, whether 
wwe eat or drink, or whatſoever we do. EE 


A PERSON therefore who is poſſeſſed with ſuch an ha- 


bitual good intention, as that which I have been here ſpeak- 
ing of, enters upon no ſingle circumſtance of life, without 
conſidering it as well-pleaſing to the great Author of his 
being, conformable to the dictates of reaſon, ſuitable to 


human nature in general, or to that particular ſtation in 


which providence has placed him. He lives in a perpetu- 


al ſenſe of the divine preſence, regards himſelf as acting, in 
the whole courſe of his exiſtence, under the obſervation _ 
and inſpection of that Being, who is privy to all his moti- 


ons and all his thoughts, who knows his down-/1tting and 


his up-riſing, who is about bis path, and about his bed, and 


ſpieth out all his ways. In a word, he remembers that the 
eye of his judge is always upon him, and in every action 
he reflects that he is doing what is commanded or allow- 
ed by him who will hereafter either reward or puniſh it. 
This was the character of thoſe holy men of old, who, in 
that beautiful phraſe of ſcripture, are ſaid to have waſted 
with Cod. ” . . | 


WEN Iemploy myſelf upon a paper of morality, I ge- 
nerally conſider how I may recommend the particular vir- 


tue which I treat of, by the precepts or examples of the 


antient heathens ; by that means, if poſſible, to ſhame thoſe 
Who have greater advantages of knowing their duty, and 


therefore 
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therefore obligations to perform it in a better 

courſe of life : beſides that many among us are unreaſon- 
ably diſpoſed to 
pher, than to a briſiian writer. 

I SHALL therefore produce an inſtance of this excellent 
frame of mind in a ſpeech of Socrates, which is quoted by 
Eraſmus. This great philoſopher, on the day of his exe- 
cution, a little before the draught of poiſon was brought 
to him, entertaining his friends with a diſcourſe on the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, has theſe words: Whether or no God 
auill approve of my actions, I know not ; but this 1 am ſure 
of, that ] have at all times made it my endeavour to pleaſe 
him, and I have a good hope that this my endeavour will 
be accepted by him. We find in theſe words of that great 
man, the habitual good intention which I would here in- 


culcate, and with which that divine philoſopher always 


ated. I ſhall only add, that Eraſmus, who was an un- 
bigotted Reman-catholic, was ſo much tranſported with 
this paſſage of Socrates, that he could ſcarce forbear look- 
ing upon him as a ſaint, and deſiring him to pray for him; 
or as that ingenious and learned ache has expreſſed him- 
ſelf in a much more lively manner; When 7 reflec on ſuch 


5 a ſpeech pronounced by ſuch a ferſon, I can ſcarce forbear 
:0 505 Socra- 
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crying out, Sancte s, ora pro nob 
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25 — — tempera longi 


Cervitii 


A long dependence i in an hour is leſt. 


DID, ſome time ago, lay before the ankles 
py condition of the trading part of mankind, who ſuf- 
fer by want of punctuality in the of perſons above 
them; but there is a ſet of men who are much more the 
objects of compaſſion than even thoſe, and theſe are the 


dependents on great men, whom they are pleaſed to take 


Av. fat. 3. v. 124; 


DRYDEN. 


under their protection as ſuch as are to ſhare in their friend- 


ſhip and favour. * : 
0 at 


ive a fairer hearing to a Pagan philoſo- 
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that is accepted from them, as the hopes which are given 
to them, are become a ſort of creditors; and theſe debts, 
being debts of honour, ought, according to the accuſtom- 
ed maxim, to be firſt diſcharged. 

WHen I ſpeak of dependents, I would not be under- 
ſtood to mean thoſe who are worthleſs in themſelves, or 
who, without any call, will preſs into the company of their 


betters. Nor, when I ſpeak of patrons, do I mean thuſe 


who either have it not in their power, or have no obliga- 
tion to aſſiſt their friends; but I ſpeak of ſuch leagues where 


there is power and obligation on the one part, and merit 


and expeRation on the other. 


Tae diviſion of patron and client, may, I believe, in- 
clude a third of our nation; the want of merit and real 


worth in the client, will ſtrike out about ninety-nine in a 
hundred of theſe; and the want of ability in patrons, as 
many of that kind. But however, I mult beg leave to ſay, 
that he who will take up another's time and fortune in his 


ſert ice, though he has no proſpect of rewarding his merit 


towards bim, is as unjuſt in his dealings as he who takes 
up goods of a tradeſman without intention or ability to pay 


him. Of the few of the claſs which I think fit to conſider, = 
there are not two in ten who ſucceed, infomuch that 1 
know a man of good ſenſe, who put his fon to a black- 


© inith, though an offer was made him of his being receiv- 


ed as a page to a man of quality. There are not more 
cripples come out of the wars than there are from thoſe 
HD great ſervices; ſome through diſcontent loſe their ſpeech, 


ſome their memories, others their ſenſes or their lives; and 


| icldoma ſee a man thoroughly diſcontented, but I conclude 
be has had the favour of ſome great man. I have known 


of ſuch as have been for twenty years together within a 
month of a good employment, but never arrived at the 
happineſs of bein ©ollefſed of any thing. 8 


THERE is nothing more ordinary, than that a man who 
has got into a conſiderable ſtation. ſhall immediately alter 
his manner of treating all his friends, and from that mo- 
ment he is to deal with you as if he were your fate. You 
Irre no longer to be conſulted, even in matters which con- 
cern yourſelf, but your patron is of a ſpecies above you, 
and a free communication with you is not to be expected. 

ais, perhaps, may be your GE all the while be 


VoL. II. 
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bears office, and when that is at an end, you are as inti- 


dreamed of it; but, forſooth, he was to be ſurpriſed into it, 


ter the ſame manner; as ſome good mothers will be ſure 
his. their children till they cry, and then whip them 


people, and thoſe are by making yourſelf either c 
able or agreeable: the is not to be attained but by 
finding a way to live without them, or concealing that you 
want them; the latter is only by falling into their taſte 
and pleaſures: this is, of all the employments in the world, 
the moſt ſervile, except it happens to be of your own na- 
_ tural humour. For to be agreeable to another, eſpecially 
if he be above you, is not to be poſſeſſed of ſuch qualities 
and accompliſhments as ſhould render you 
E le 1 


mate as ever you were, and he will take it very ill if you 
keep the diſtance he preſcribed you towards him in his 


grandeur. One would think this ſhould be a behaviour 


a man could fall into with the worſt grace imaginable ; but 


they who know the world have ſeen it more than once. 


I have often, with ſecret pity, heard the ſame man, who 
has profeſſed his abhorrence againſt all kind of paſſive be- 


baviour, loſe minutes, hours, days, and years in a fruit- 


leſs attendance on one who had no inclination to befricnd 


him. It is very much to be regarded, that the great have 


one particular privilege above the reſt of the world, of be- 
ing flow in receiving impreſſions of kindneſs, and quick 
in taking offence. The elevation above the reſt of man- 
kind, except in very great minds, makes men ſo giddy, 


| that they do not ſee after the ſame manner they did before: iſ 
thus they deſpiſe their own friends, and ſtrive to extend 
| their interelt to new pretenders. By this means it often 
| Happens, that when you come to know how you loſt ſuch © | 


an employment, you will find the man who got it never 


or perhaps ſolicited to receive it. Upon ſuch occaſions as : 
theſe a man may, perhaps, grow out of humour; if you: 
are ſo, all mankind will fall in with the patron, and you . 
are an humouriſt and untractable if you are capable of be- 
| Ing ſour at a diſappointment : but it is the fame thing, whe- | 
ther you do or do not reſent ill uſage, you will be uſed af- 


Tux are but two ways of doing an thing with great 
der- 


agreeable i 
in to 
Au unitation of his faults, or a compliance, ** 
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ſubſervience, to his. vices, muſt be the meaſures of your 
conduct. 2 „„ 5 

WHEN it comes to that, the unnatural ſtate a man 
lives in, when his patron pleaſes, is ended; and his guilt 
and complaiſance are objected to him, though the man 
who rejects him for his vices was not only his partner but 
ſeducer. Thus the client (like a young woman who has 
given up the innocence which made her charming) has 
not only loſt his time, but alſo the virtue which could 
render him capable of reſenting the injury which is done 

IT would be endleſs to recount the tricks of turning you 
off from themſelves to perſons who have leſs power to ſerve 
you, the art of being ſorry for ſuch an unaccountable ac- 
cident in your behaviour, that ſuch a one (who, perhaps, 
has never heard of you) oppoſes your advancement ; and 
if you have any thing more than ordinary in you, you are 
flattered with a whiſper, that it is no wonder people are 
ſo flow in doing for a man of your talents, and the like. 

AFTER all this treatment I muſt ſtill add the pleaſant- 
eſt inſolence of all, which I have once or twice ſeen; to 
wit, that when a filly rogue has thrown away one part in 
three of his life in unprofitable attendance, it is taken | 
wonderfully ill that he withdraws, and is reſolved to em- 
ploy the reſt for himſelf — EE 5 


WuEN we confider theſe things, and reflect upon ſo 


many honeſt natures (which one, who makes obſervation 


of what paſſes, may have ſeen) that have miſcarried by ſuch 
fort of applications, it is too melancholy a ſcene to dwell 
upon; therefore I ſhall take another opportunity to diſ- 
courſe of good patrons, and diſtinguiſh ſuch as have done 
their duty to thoſe who have depended upon them, and 
were not able to act without their favour. Worthy pa- 
trons are like Plato's guardian angels, who are always do- 
ing good to their wards; but negl patrons are like 
Epicarus's gods, that lye lelling on the clouds, and inſtead 


of bleſſings pour down ſtorms and tempeſts on the heads of 


thoſe that are offering incenſe to them. T 
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No. 215. | Tueſday, Nevember 6. 


wm Ineenuas didiciſſe fdeliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec ſinit eſſe feros. 
5 |  Oviv. ep. 9. J. 2. de ponto. v. 47. 


Ingenuont arts, where they an entrance find, 
| Soften the manners, and ſubdue the mind. 


F CONSIDER an human ſoul without education like 
1 marble in the quarry, which ſhews none of its inhe- 
rent beauties till the {kill of the poliſher fetches out the 
colours, makes the furface ſhine, and diſcovers every or- 
namental cloud, ſpot, and vein that runs through the bo- 
dy of it. Education, after the ſame manner, when it 
works upon a noble mind, draws out to view every latent 
virtue and perfection, which, without ſuch helps, are ne- 
ver able to make their appearance. 1 
Ir my reader will give me leave to change the alluſion 
fo ſoon upon him, I ſhall make uſe of the ſame inſtance to 
illuſtrate the force of education, which Ariſtotle has brought 
to explain his doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, when he tells 
us that a ſtatue lyes hid in a block of marble; and that the 
art of the ſtatuary only clears away the ſuperfluous matter, 
and removes the rubbiſh. The figure is in the ſtone, the 
ſculptor only finds it. What ſculpture is to a block of 
marble, education is to an human ſoul. The philofopher, 
the faint, or the hero, the wiſe, the good, or the great 
man, very often lye hid and concealed in a plebeian, which 
2 proper education might have diſinterred, and have 
brought to light. I am therefore much delighted with 
reading the accounts of ſavage nations, and with contem- 
plating thoſe virtues which are wild and uncultivated ; 


| to ſee courage exerting itſelf in fierceneſs, reſolution in 


obſtinacy, wiſdom in cunning, patience in ſullenneks and 
VM xs paſſions operate variouſly, and appear in different 


=; kinds of actions, according as they are more or leſs rectiſi- 


ed and ſwayed by reaſon. When one hears of negroes, 
who, upon the death of their maſters, or upon changing 


their 


F 
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their ſervice, hang themſelves upon the next tree, as it 


frequently happens in our American plantations, who can 


forbear admiring their fidelity, though it expreſſes itſelf in 
fo dreadful a manner? What might not that ſavage great- 
neſs of foul, which appears in theſe poor wretches on many 


- occaſions, be raiſed to, were it rightly. cultivated? and 


what colour of excuſe can there be for the contempt with 
which we treat this part of our ſpecies ? that we ſhould 
not put them upon the common foot of humanity ; that we 
ſhould only ſet an fine upon the man who 
murders them; nay, that we ſhould, as much as in us lyes, 
cut them off from the proſpe& of happineſs ia another 


world as well as in this, ; and deny them that which we | 


look upon as the proper means for attaining it ? 

. SiNCz I am engaged on this fubyeQ, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a ſtory which I have lately heard, and which 
> i wall wt this Eos ms areunr of rectiee ts fo: | 
ſpect the truth of it. I may call it a kind of wild tragedy 
that paſſed about twelve years ago at St. Chriftophers, one 
of our Britiſh Leeward iflands. The negroes, who were 
the perſons concerned in it, were all of them the ſlaves of | 
a gentleman who is now in England. 

| Pars gentleman among kis negrocs had 2 
—_ —_—— 


beans 


mary 
ty by thoſe of her own complexion. He had at the ſame | 


tine two felows who were likeways negrocs and 
ſlaves, e 
for the friendſhip which they hore to one another. It un- 
fortunately happened that both of them fell in love with 
the female negro above-mentioned, who would have bern 
very glad to have taken either of them for her huſband, 
provided they could agree between themſelves which ſhould: 
be the man. But they were both fo paſſionately in love 
with her, that neither of them could think of giving her 
up to his rival ; and at the ſame time were ſo true to one 
another, that neither of them would think of gaining her 
without his friend's conſent. The torments of theſe two 
lovers were the diſcourſe of the family to which they be- 
longed, who could not forbear obſerving the ſtrange com- 
lication of paſſions which perplexed — hearts of the bs 5 


* that A 
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they underwent, and how impoſlible it was by cither of 
them ever to be happy. 

Arx a long ſtruggle between love RY friendſhip, 
truth and jealouſy, they one day took a walk together in- 
to a wood, carrying their miſtreſs along with them: where, 
after abundanee of lamentations, they ſtabbed her to the 
beart, of which ſhe immediately died. A flave who was 
at his work not far from the place where this aſtoniſhing 
piece of cruelty was committed, hearing the ſhricks of the 
dying perſons, ran to fee what 2 wr the Cn of them. 


8 pon the ground, 
ha, 


with the two negroes on each Liſa the Go end 
corps, weeping over it, and beating their breaſts in the 
| utmoſt agonies of grief and deſpair. He immediately ran 


tothe Encliſ family with the news.of what he had ſcen; 


| Who upon coming to the place ſaw the woman dead, and 
the two nogroes expiring by her with wounds they had giv- 

en themſelves. 

W fee in this amazing inſtance of barbarity,. what 
ſtrange diſorders are bred in 1 mdads of thoſe men whole 

Paſſions are not regulated by virtue, and diſciplined by 

reaſon. Though the action which I have recited is in it- 

elf full of guilt and horror, it proceeded from a temper of 

mind which might have very noble fruits, had it: 

deen informed and guided by aſuitable education. 

Ir is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing te be born in thoſe 

s of the world where wiſdom and knowledge flouriſh ;. 

| though it muſt be confeſſed, there are, even in theſe parts, 

ſeveral poor uninſtructed perſons, who are but little above 


_ the inbabitants of thoſe nations of which I have been here 


_ ſpeaking; as thoſe who have had the advantages of a more 
| Hiberal education, riſe above one another by ſeveral diffe- 


rent degrees of perfection. For to return to our ſtatue in 


the block ef marble, we ſee it ſometimes only begun to be 
Chipped, ſometimes. rough-hewn, and but juſt ſketched. 
into an human figure; ſometimes we ſee the man appear- 
Ing diſtinctly in all his limbs and features, ſometimes we 
find the figure wrought up to a great elegancy, but ſeldom 
meet with any to which the hand of a Phidias or Prazite- 
| tes could not give ſeveral nice touches and finiſhings... | 


| D1scoURsEs of morality, and reflexious upen human 


nature, are the beſt means we can —_ ule of to improve 
our 


"4 
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our minds, and gain à true knowledge of ourſelves, and 
cotiſequently to recover our ſouls out of the vice, ignorance, 
and prejudice, which naturally cleave to them. I have 
all along profeſt my ſelf in this paper a promoter of theſe 
great ends; and I flatter myſelf that I do from day to v4 | 
contribute ſomething to the poliſhing of mens minds : 

leaſt my deſign is laudable, whatever the execution 2 
be. I muſt confeſs I am not a little encouraged in it by 
many letters which I receive from unknown hands, in ap- 
probation of my endeavours; aud muſt take this opportu- 
nity of returning my thanks to thoſe who write them, and 
excuſing myſelf for not inſerting ſeveral of them in my pa- 
pers, which J am ſenſible would be a very great ornament 
to them. Should I publiſh the praiſes which are fo well 
penned, they would do honour to the perſons who write. 
them, but my publiſhing of them would I fear be a ſuffi-. 
eicut inftance to the _ that I did not deſerve them. C 
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| Siquidem gercls poſte, nil prius, neque fortius > 
 Ferimfj incipies, negus perfictes naviter, 
 Arque, ubi pati non poteris, cùm nemo expetet, 
Infecta pace, ultrò ad eam venies, indicans 
Te amare, et ferre non poſſe : actum ef}, ilicet, 
Periſti: _ ubi te victum ſenſer it. 
TER. eun. act. 1. b. r. | 


Tf indeed you can bees to your reſolution, you will ata. 
noble and a manly part; but if, when you have ſet 
about it, your courage ſails you, and you make a u- 
luntary ſubmiſſion, acknowledging the violence of your 
paſſion, and your inability to bold out any 2 "0 
alls over with you; you are undone, and may 4 
Luang yourſelf”; ſpe will ä over you, whew / 
* ber flave. 


To MR. srrcriron 

81 =_—_ | 
1 is to auform you, that Mr. Freeman bad no 
ſooner taken coach, but 105 ä taken with 
| © a ter- 


% 
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72 terrible fit of the vapours, which it is feared will make 
© het miſcarry, if not endanger her life; therefore, dear 
© Sir, if you know of any receipt that is good againſt this 
* faſhionable reigning diſtemper, be pleaſed to commu- 
© nicate it for the good of the public, and you will oblige 


Tours, 


A. Noz III. 


Ma. SrECTATOR, 5 * 
EE uproar was ſo great as ſoon as I had read the 
I Spectator concerning Mrs. Freeman, that after ma- 
ny revolutions in her temper, of raging, ſwooning, rail- 
ing, fainting, pitymg herſelf, and reviling her huſband, 
© upon an accidental coming in of a neighbouring lady 
© {who ſays ſhe has writ to you alſo) ſhe had nothing left 
© for it but to fall in a fit. 1 had the honour to read the 
© paper to her, and have a pretty good command of my 
© countenance and temper on ſuch occaſions; and ſoon 
© found my hiſtorical name to be Tom: Meggot in your writ- 
© ings, but concealed myſelf till I faw how it affected 
_ © Mrs. Freeman. She looked frequently at her huſband, 
© as often at me; and ſhe did not tremble as ſhe filled tea, 
A till ſhe came to the circumſtance of Armſtrong s writiv 
out a piece of Tally for an opera tune: then ſhe burſt 
_ © out, She was expoſed, ſhe was deceived, ſhe was wrong- 
© ed and abuſed. The tea-cup was thrown in the fire ; and 
© without taking vengeance on her ſpouſe, ſhe ſaid of me, 
That I was a pretending coxcomb, a.medler that knew 
not what it was to interpoſe in ſo nice an affair as between 
4a man and his wife. To which Mr. Freeman, Madam, 
© were Ileſs fond of you than Iam, I ſhould not have taken 
© this way of writing to the SPECT Aro, to inform a wo- 
man whom God and nature has placed under my directi- 
on, with what I requeſt of her; but ſince you are ſo in- 
_ © diſcreet as not to take the hint which I gave you in that 
paper, I muſt tell you, Madam, in ſo many words, that 
© you have for a long and tedious ſpace of time acted a 
part unſuitable to the ſenſe you ought to have of the ſub- 
< ordination in which you are placed. And I muſt acquaint 
© you ance for all, that the fellow without, ha Tem] (here 
the footman entered and anſwered, Madam) Sirrah, do 
you not know my voice? look upon me when * 
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* to you: I fay, Madam, this fellow here is to know of me 
© myſelf, whether I am at leiſure to ſee company or not. 
] am, from this hour, maſter of this houſe; and my buſi- 


© neſs in it, and every where elſe, is to behave myſelf in 


© ſuch a manner, as it ſhall be hereafter an honour to you 
© to bear my name; and your pride, that you are the de- 


light, the darling and ornament of a man of honour, uſe- 
« ful and eſteemed by his friends; and I no longer one that 


© has buried ſome merit in the world, in compliance to a 
© froward humour which has grown upon an agreeable. 
© woman by his indulgence. Mr. Freeman ended this with 
© a tenderneſs in his abedt and down-caſt eye, which ſhew-. 


© ed he was extremely moved at the anguiſh he ſaw her in; 
for ſhe fat 3 paſſion, and her eyes firmly fix- 


© ed on the fire; when I, fearing he would loſe all again, 
© took upon me to provoke her out of that amiable forrow 


© ſhe was in to fall upon me; upon which I ſaid very ſca- 
« ſonably for my friend, That indeed Mr. Freeman was 
© become the common talk of the town: and that nothing, 


* was ſo much a jeſt, as when it was ſaid in company, Mr. 


Freeman has promiſed to come to ſuch a place. Upon 
© which the good lady turned her ſoftneſs into downright 
rage, and threw the ſcalding tea-kettle upon your humble 
© ſervant; flew into the middle of the room, and cried out 
© ſhe was the unfortunateſt of all women; others kept fa- 

« mily diſſatisfactions for hours of privacy and retirement; 
no apology was to be made to her, no _— to be 
found, no previous manner of breaking what was amils 9 
© in her; but all the world was to be acquainted with her 
errors, without the leaſt admonition. Mr. Freeman | 
© was going to make a ſoftening ſpeech, but I interpoled; 
look you, Madam, I have nothing to ſay to this matter, 
© but you ought to conſider you are now paſt a chicken; 


© this humour, which was well enough ina girl, is inſuffer- 


© able in one of your motherly character. With that ſhe 

© loſt all patience, and flew directly at her huſband's peri- 

© wig. I got her in my arms, and defended my friend: 

© he making ſigns at the {ame time that it was too much: 

I beck'ning, nodding, and frowning over her ſhoulder, 
that he was Joſt if he did not perſiſt. In this manner ſhe 

© flew round and round the room in a moment, tiil the 

© lady I ſpoke of above and ſervants entered; upon * 
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© ſhe fell on a couch as breathleſs. I ſtill kept up my 
© friend; but he, with a very ſilly air, bid them bring the 
© coach to the door, and we went off, I forced to bid the 
* coachman drive on. We were no ſooner come to my 
© lodgings, but all his wife's relations came to inquire af- 
© ter him; and Mrs. Freeman's mother writ a note, where- 
© in ſhe thought never to have ſeen this day, and fo forth. 
© In a word, Sir, I am afraid we are upon a thing we 
© have no talents for; and I can obſerve already, my friend 
looks upon me rather as a man that knows a weakneſs 
© of him that he is aſhamed of, than one who has reſcued 
© him from ſlavery. Mr. SpECTAToR, F dp od von 
© fellow, and if Mr. Freeman fubmits, I ſhall be lo 
© upon as an incendiary, and never get a wife as long as I 
© breathe. He has indeed ſent word home he ſhall lye at 
© Hampſtead to-night ; but I believe fear of the firlt onſet 
© after this rupture has too great a place in this reſolution. 
Mrs. Freeman has a very pretty filter ; ſuppoſe I deliver- 
© ed him up, and articled with the mother for her bringing 
© him home. Ifhe has not couraze to ſtand it, (you are 
© a great caſũiſt) is it ſuch an ill thing to bring mylelf off, 
© as well as I can! What makes me doubt my man, is, that 
I find he thinks it reaſonable to expoſtulate at leaſt with 
© her; and captain SENTRY will tell you, if you let your 
orders be diſputed, you are no longer a commander. [ 
_ © wiſh you could adviſe me how to get clear off this buſt- 
__ © nels handlomly. | x | | 
. ST: W Tom Meggot. 


No. 217. Thurſday, November 8. 
—T unc femina ſimplex, 3 5 
Et pariter toto repetitur clamor ab antire. 
1255 | N | Joy. fat. 6. v. + 
TDyence unreſtrain'd by rules of decency, „ 
7 aſembled females raiſe a general cry. 


I SHALL entertain my reader to-day with ſome letters 
from uy correſpondents. The firſt of them is the de- 
ſcription of a club, whether real or imaginary, I cannot 
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determine; but am apt to fancy, that the writer of it, who- 
ever ſhe is, has formed a kind of nocturnal orgie out of her 


own fancy.: whether this be ſo or not, her letter may con- 


duce to the amendment of that kind of perſons who are re- 
preſented in it, and whoſe characters are frequent cnough 
in the world. | 

Mx. SPECTATOR, 


* 


s T* ome of your firſt papers you were pleaſed to gire 


the public a very diverting account of ſeveral clubs 
© and nocturnal aſſemblies; bnt I am a member of a ſociety 
which has wholly eſcaped your notice, I mean a club of 


© ſhe-romps. We take each a hackney-coach, and meet once 
© a week in a large upper chamber, which we hire by the 


year for that purpoſe; our landlord and his family, who 

are quiet people, conſtantly contriving to be abroad on 
our club-night. We are no ſooner come together, than 
we throw off all that modeſty and reſervedneſs with which 
our ſex are obliged to diſguiſe them ſelves in public places. 
I am not able to expreſs the pleaſure we enjoy from ten 
at night till four in the morning, in being as rude as you 


room is immediately filled with broken fans, torn petti- 
coats, lappets or head-drefles, flounces, furbelows, gar- 


© ters, and working-aprons. I had forgot to tell you at 


firſt, that beſides the coaches we come in ourſelves, there 
is one yyhich ſtands always empty to carry off our dead- 
men, for ſo we call all thoſe fragments and tatters with _ 
which the room is ſtrewed, and which we pack up to- 
gether in bundles and put into the aforeſaid coach; it is 
no ſmall diverſion for us to meet the next night at fome 
member's chamber, where every one is to pick out what 
belonged to her from this confuſed bundle of ſilks, ſtuffs, 
laces, and ribbands. I have hitherto given you an ac- 
count of our diverſion on ordinary club- nights; but muſt | 
acquaint you further, that once a month we dJemoli/h a 
prude, that is, we get ſome queer formal creature in a- 
mong us, and unrig her in an inſtant. Our laſt montt 8 
prude was fo armed and fortified in whalebone and buc} - 
ram, that we had much ado to come at her; but yu 


© would have died with laughing to have ſeen how the ſc- 
| © ber aukward thing looked when ſhe was forced out of 


"her 


men can be for your lives. | As our play runs high, the 5 
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© her intrenchments. In ſhort, Sir, it is impoſſible to give 
© you a true notion of our ſport, unleſs you would come 


one night amongſt us; and tho! it be directly againſt the 
& rules of our ſociety to admit a male viſitant, we repoſe 
' © ſo much confidence in your filence and taciturnity, that 


© it was agreed by the whole club, at our laſt meeting, to 


: give you entrance for one night as a ſpectator. 


lam your humble ſervant, © 


HL 1 Kitty Termagant. 
P. S. We ſhall demsliſh a prude next Thurſday. 
Trovcs I thank Kitty for her kind offer, I do not at 


preſent find in myſelf any inclination to venture my perſon 
with ber and her romping companions. I ſhould regard 
myſelf as a ſecond Clodius intruding on the myſterious rites 


as much as the prude. | 
Tux following letter comes from a gentleman, whoſe 
taſte I find is much too delicate to endure the leaſt advance 


towards romping. I may perhaps hereafter improve upon 
the hint he has given me, and make it the ſubject of a whole 


Spectator; in the mean time take it as it follows in his own | 


Ms. SrECTaToOR, 


I ture who is daily committing faults, which, though 
© they give me the utmoſt uneaſineſs, I know not how to 
reprove her for, or even acquaint her with. She is pret- 
ty, dreſſes well, is rich, and good-humoured; but either 
wholly neglects, or has no notion of that which polite 


cacy. After our return from a walk the other day ſhe 
threw herſelf into an elbow-chair, and profeſſed before 
a large company, that ſhe was all over in a ſweat. She 
told me this afternoon that her ſtomach aked; and was 
complaining yeſterday at dinner of ſomething that tuck 
in her teeth. I treated her with a baſket of fruit laſt ſum- 
mer, which ſhe eat ſo very greedily, as almoſt made me 
reſolve never to ſee her more. In ſhort, Sir, I begin to 
tremble whenever I ſee her about to {peak or move. As 
The does not want ſenſe, if ſhe takes thele hints T am hap- 


= 


© Y; 


of the bona dea, and ſhould apprehend being demoliſhed 


FT is my misfortune to be in love with a young crea- 


people have agreed to diſtinguiſh by the name of Deli- 


F 
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« py; if not, I am more than afraid, that theſe things which 

« ſhock me even in the behaviour of a miſtreſs, will ap- 
« pear —— in that of a wife. 

4 Sir, yours, &c. 


Mv next letter comes from a correſporident whom I can- 


not but very much , — the account which ſhe ru | 
of herſelf. 5 


Mx. e e . 


1 AM happily arrived at a ſtate of tranquillity, which 
few people envy, I mean that of an old maid; there= 
* fore being wholly unconcerned in all that medley of fol- 

x „ lies whi ck our ſex is apt to contract from their filly fond- 
nel of yours, I read your ralleries on us without provo- 
cation. I can fay with Hamlet, - 


| Man delights not me, 
N or woman neither 


Therefore, dear Sir, a you acer ave your aan fins 
© do not be afraid of reproving what is ridiculous in ours, 
8 and you will oblige at leaſt one woman, who is | 


Tour bumble . ; * F rolt. 


ue. Srncra ron; 


AM wife to a clergyman, and cannot t help thinking 
that in your tenth or tithe character of woman-kind 
* you meant myſelf, therefore J _— no * agaiuſt 
* you for the other nine c 
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Suid de quogue viro, et cui dicat, ſpe caveto. 


Hor. ep. 18. I. 1. v. 68. 


— Have a care 
of whom you talk, to whom, and what, and where. 
PooLY. 


" HAPPENED the other day, as my way is, to ſtrole in- 

to a little coffechouſe beyond Aldgate; and as I fat 
there, two or three very plain ſenſible men were talking of 
the SPECTATOR. One faid, he had that morning drawn 
the great benefit ticket ; another wiſhed he had ; but a 
third ſhaked his head and faid, it was pity that the writer 


boOf that paper was ſuch a ſort of man, that it was no great 
matter whether he had it or no. He is, it ſeems, faid the 


man, the moſt extravagant creature in the world ; 
as run thro' vaſt ſums, and yet been in continual want; 


a a man, for all he talks ſo well of oeconomy, unfit for a- 


ny of the offices of life, by reaſon of his — It 
Would be an unhappy ching to be his wife, his child, or 


his friend; and yet he talks as well of thoſe duties of life 
as any one. Much reflexion has brought me to ſo eaſy a 
contempt for every thing which is falſe, that this heavy ac- 


cuſation gave me no manner of uncalinels ; but at the ſame 


time it threw me into deep thought upon the ſubject of 
fame in general; and I could not but pity ſuch as were ſo 


weak, as to value what the common people ſay, out of their 
own talkative temper, to the advantage or diminution of 


| thoſe whom they mention, without being moved either by 
| malice or good-will. It will be too long to expatiate up- 
on the ſenſe all mankind have of fame, and the inexpreſ- 
ble pleaſure which there is in the approbation of worthy 


men, to all who are capable of worthy actions; but me- 


thinks one may divide the general word fame into three 
different ſpecies, as it regards the different orders of man- 
kind who have any thing to do with it. Fame 
may be divided into glory, which reſpects the 
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dit, which muſt be ſupported by tradeſman. Theſe 
poſſeſſions in fame are dearer than life to theſe characters 
of men, or rather are the life of thoſe characters. Glory, 
while the hero purſues great and noble enterpriſes, is im- 
pregnable; and all the aſſailants of his renown do but ſhew 
their pain and impatience of its brightneſs, without throw- 


ing the leaſt ſhade upon it. If the foundation of an high 

name be virtue and ſervice, all that is offered againſt it is 

but rumour, which is too ſhort-lived to ſtand up in com- - 
petition with glory, which is everlaſting. _ 
REPUTATION, Which is the portion of every man who 
would live with the elegant and knowing part of mankind, 
is as ſtable as glory, if it be as well founded; and the 
common cauſe of human fociety is thought concerned when 
we hear a man of good behaviour calumniated : beſides 


which, according to a prevailing cuſtom amongſt us, eve- 


ry man has his defence in his own arm; and reproach is 
ſoon checked, put out of countenance, and overtaken by 


Tux moſt unhappy of all men, and the moſt expoſed 


to the malignity or wantonneſs of the common voice, is 
the trader. Credit is undone in whiſpers. The tradeſ- 
man's wound is received from one who is more private and 


more cruel than the ruſſian with the lanthorn and dagger. 


The manner of re 


peating a man's name, —as Mr, Caſh, 


0h! do you leave your money at his ſhop? Why, do ort 
know Mr. Searoom? He is indeed a general merchant. 


I fay, I have ſeen, from the iteration of a man's name, 


hiding one thought of him, and explaining what you hide, 
by ſaying ſomething to his advantage when you ſpeak, a 


merchant hurt in his credit ; and him who, every day he 


lived, literally added to the value of his native country, 
undone by one who was only a burden and bleini{h to it. 
Since every body, who knows the world, is ſenſible of this 


great evil, how careful ought a man to be in his language 
of a merchant ? It may poſſibly be in the power of a very 
ſhallow creature to lay the ruin of the beſt family in the 


moſt opulent city; and the more fo, the more highly he 
deſerves of his country ; that is to ſay, the farther he pla- 
hands, to draw home that of au- 


ces bis wealth out of his 
other climate; ; 


— 
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Is this caſe an ill word may change plenty into want, 
and by a raſn ſentence a free and fortune may, in 
a few days, be reduced to beggary. How little does a 
giddy prater imagine, that an idle phraſe to the disfavour 
of a merchant, may be as pernicious in the conſequence, 
as the forgery of a deed to bar an inheritance would be te 
a gentleman? Land ſtands where it did before a gentleman 
was calumniated, and the ſtate of a great action is juſt as 
it was before calumny was offered to diminiſh it, and there 
is time, place, and occaſion expected to unravel all that 


s contrived againſt thoſe characters; but the trader, who 


is ready only for probable demands upon him, can have no 
armour againſt the inquiſitive, the malicious, and the en- 
vious, who are prepared to fill the cry to his diſhonour. 
Fire and ſword are flow engines of defiruRion in compari- 
ſon of the babler in the caſe of the merchant. | 
Fox this reaſon I thought it an imitable piece of huma- 
nity of a gentleman of my acquaintance, who had preat 
variet 
again the gentlemen by whom he thought himſelf ill 
dealt with; but he would never let any thing be urged a- 
gainſt a merchant, with whom he had any difference, ex- 


cept in a court of juſtice. He uſed to ſay, that to ſpeak | 


ill of a merchamt, was to begin his ſuit with judgment and 
execution. One cannot, I think, ſay more on this occaſion, 
than to repeat, that the merit of the merchant is above that 
bl all other ſubjects; for while he is untouched in his cre- 

dit, his hand- writing is a more portable coin for the ſer- 
vice of his fellow- citizens, and his word the gold of O- 
pbir to the country wherein he reſides. „ 


No. 219. Saturday, November 10. 
Vix ea naſtra voco— _ 
Theſe T ſcarce call our baum. 

N | j \HERE are but few men, who are not ambitious of 

: _ diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the nation or conn- 

try where they live, and of growing conſiderable among 


thoſe with whom they converſe. There is a kind of — 


of affairs, and uſed to talk with warmth enough 


Ov1D. met. | J. 9 3. v. 1 41. 
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of mankind endeavour to procure in the little cirele 
of their friends and acquaintance. The pooreſt mechanic, 
nay, the man who lives upon common alms, gets him bis 
ſet of admirers, and delights in that ſuperiority which he 
enjoys over thole who are in ſome reſpects beneath him. 
This ambition, which is natural to the ſoul of man, might, 
methinks, receive a very happy turn; and, if it were right- 
ly directed, contribute as much to a perſon” s advantage, as 
it generally does to his uneaſineſs and diſquiet. 
I SHALL therefore put together ſome thoughts on this 
ſubject, which I have not met with in other writers; and 


ſhall ſet them down as they have occurred to me, without * 


being at the pains to connect or methodize them. 
ALL ſuperiority and pre-eminence that one man can 
have over another, may be reduced to the notion of quali- 
ty, which, conſidered at large, is either that of fortune, 
body, or mind. The firſt is that which conſiſts in birth, 
title, or riches ; and is the moſt foreign to our natures, 
and what we can the leaſt call our own of any of the three 
kinds of quality. In relation to the body, quality ariſes 
from health, ſtrength, or beauty; which are nearer to us, 
and more a part of ourſelves than the former. Quality, as 
it regards the mind, has its riſe from knowledge or vir- 
tue ; and is that which: i is more cſſential to us, and more 
nay united with us than any of the other two. 
THe quality of fortune, tho” a man has leſs reaſon to 
value himſelf upon it than that of the body or mind, is 
y however the kind of quality which makes the moſt ſhin- 
T ing higure in the eye of the world. 15 
As virtue is the moſt reaſonable and genuine ſource of 
honour, we generally find in titles an intimation of ſome 
particular merit that ſhould recommend men to the high 
ſtations which they poſſeſs. Holineſs is aſcribed to the 
I pope; majeſty to kings; ſerenity or mildneſs of temper to 
41- ¶ princes ; excellence or perfection to ambaſladors ; grace 
Jo archbiſhops ; honour to peers ; worſhip or venerable 
bchaviour to magiſtrates ; and reverence, which ; is of the 
some import as the former, to the inferior 
1 Is the founders of great families, ſuch b 
nour are generally correſpemdent with the virtues of the 
"= rien. gs hem mays are _—_ but in deſcendents 


ey 
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they are too often the marks rather of grandeur than of 
merit. The ſtamp and denomination ſtill continues, but 
the intrinſic der is frequently loſt. 

Tax death-bed ſhews the emptineſs. of titles in a true 
light. A poor diſpirited ſinner lyes trembling under the ap- 
1 of the ſtate he is entering on; and is aſked by 

a grave attendant how his holineſs does? Another hears 
 himſclfaddrefſed to under the title of highneſs or excellen- 
cy, who lyes under ſuch mean circumſtances of mortality as 
are the diſgrace of human nature. Titles at ſuch a time 
Jocxk rather like inſults and mockery than reſpect. 
Tux truth of it is, honours are in this world under no 
regulation: true quality i is Ars yum „virtue is oppreſſed, 

and vice triumphant. day will rectify this diſor- 
der, and aſſign to every one a "rh ſuitable to the digni- 
ty of his character; ranks will be then adjuſted, and pro- 
cedency ſet right. * 

Mrhnixxs we ſhould hin an ambition, if not to ad- 
vance ourſelves in another world, at leaſt to preſerve our 
poſt in it, and outſhine our inferiors in virtue here, that 
they may not be put 3 to-ſetile 
the diſtinction for eternity. | 
Mx in . are called rang ers end fejoarners uſe 
on earth, and ilgrimage. 1 heathen, as well 
as Chriſſian de under the ſame kind of metaphor, 
have repreſented the world as an inn, which was oply dc- 
ſigned to furnifh us with accommodations in this our pal- 
: — is therefore very abſurd to think of ſetting up our 
ws pas come to our journey's end, and not rather 
to take care of the reception we ſhall there meet, than ts 
x our thoughts on the little conveniencies and advantages 
which we enjoy one above another in the way to it. 

EPICTETUS makes uſe of another kind of alluſion, 
which is very beautiful, and wonderfully proper to incline 

us to be fatisßed with the poſt in which providence has 
has us. We are here, ſays he, as in a theatre, where 
every one has a part allotted to him. The great duty which 

yes upon a man is to act his part in perfection. We may 

indeed ſay, that our part does not ſuit us, and that we could 
act another better. But this, ſays the philoſopher, is not 
our buſineſs. All that we are concerned in is to excel in 
bay which is _ If it be an improper _ 
a 


— 
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fault is not in us, but in him who has caſt our ſeveral parts, 
and is the preat diſpoſer of the drama. | 


Tas part that was acted by this philoſopher himſelf was 
but a very indifferent one; for he lived and died a ſlave. 
His nt»tive to contentment in this particular, receives a ve- 
ry great enforcement from the above-mentioned conſidera- 


tion, if we remember that our parts in the other workd 


will be new caſt, and that mankind will be there ranged 
in different ſtations of ſuperiority and pre-eminence, in 
proportion as they have here excelled one another in vir- 
tue, and performed, in their ſeveral poſts of life, the du- 
ties which belong to them. _ SN ono om” 

THERE are many beautiful paſſages in the little apocry- 


phal book, entituled, The auiſdam of Solomon, to ſet forth = 


the vanity of honour, and the like temporal bleſſings which 


are in ſo great repute among men, and to comfort thoſe 
| who have not the poſſeſſion of them. It repreſents, in ve- 


Ty warm and noble terms, this advancement of a good man 


in the other world, and the great ſurpriſe which it will pro- 


duce among thoſe who are his ſuperiors in this. Then 
© ſhall the righteous man ſtand in great boldneſs before the 


( face of ſuch as have afflifted him, and made no account 
of his labours. When they ſee it, they ſhall be troubl- 


ed with terrible fear, and ſhall be amazed at the ſtrange- 
© nels of his ſalvation, ſo far beyond all that they looked 


| © for. And they repenting and groaning for anguiſh of ſpi- 


« rit, ſhall ſay within themſelves, This was he whom we 
< had ſometime in deriſion, and a proverb of reproach. 
We fools accounted his life madnek, and: his end to be 
© without honour. How is he numbered among the chik 
« dren of God, and his lot is. among the ſaints! 3 
Irx the reader will [ce the deſcriptiꝭon of a life that is paſſ- 
ed away in vanity, and among the ſhadows of pomp and 


greatneſs, he may ſce it very finely drawn in the ſame place, 


tn the mean time, ſince it is neseſſary, in the preſent con- 


15 ſtuution of things, that order and diſtinction ſhould be 
kept in the world, we ſhould be happy, if thoſe who en · 


joy the upper ſtations in it, would endeavour to ſurpaſs o- 


tlhbers in virtue, as much as in rank, and by their humani- 


ty and condeſcenſion make their ſuperiority ealy and ac- 
ceptable to thoſe who are beneath them; and if, on the 


cantrary, thoſe who are in meaner poſts of life, would 


coulidew 


„„ 
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conſider how they may better their condition hereafier, 


and by a juſt deference and ſubmiſhon to their ſuperiors, 


make hens happy in thoſe pum" with — . 


5 cobakes —— C 
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e ſerit varios 


vinc. En. 12. v. 228, 
4 22 rumouri ſpreads. 
5 JR, 


41 re you it is not in his power, nor even in my on, 


to give you my heart. Dear Sir, do but confider the ill 
© conſequence of tech a match; you are fifty-five, I twen- 


one. You are a man of buſineſs, and mightily conver- 


« fant in arithmetic and making calculations; be lead 


© therefore to conſider what proportion your ſpirits bear 


4 to mine, and when you have made a juſt eſtimate of the 
I neceſſary decay on one fide, and the redundance on the 
« * you will a& accordingly. This perhaps is ſuchk 
4 IE you may not expect from a young I:dy; but 


my happineis is at ſtake, and I mult talk plainly. I mor» 


: tally hate you ; and ſo, as you and my father agree, you 
6 . but if you will be o good as 
© never ſee me more, you will for ever oblige, 4 


= 1 R, 7 our moſt humble {+ rrvant,. 


HENRIETT A. 55 


| Ms. Syrer arosa, | 
HERE are ſo many artifices and modes of falſe 


5 wit, and ſuch a variety of humour diſcovers it- 
© ſelf among its votaries, that it would be impoſſible to ex- 
© hauſt ſo fertile a ſubjeR, if you would think fit to 2 7 
| © jt, The following inſtances may, if you think fir, : 
* 7 added by way ae 10 your Mares on ths 
1 "Oy 


: 7 HY will you apply 3 for my love? I 
C cannot help it if he will give you my perlon ; but 


« Tuer 


Pa. 6.6. 


7 
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Tur feat of poetical activity mentioned by Horace, 

© of an author who could compoſe two hundred verſes while 
© he ſtood upon one leg, has been imitated, as I have heard, 
Y oy a modern writer ; who, priding himſelf on the kur- 

* ry of his invention, thought it no ſmall addition to his 
© fame to have each piece minuted with the exact number 
© of hours or days it coſt him in the compoſition. He 
could taſte no praiſe till he had acquainted you in how 


© ſhort ſpace of time he had deſerved it; and was not lo | 


much led to an oltentation of his art, as of his diſpatch.” 


— — — Accipe fi vir, 
Accipiam tabulas ; detur nobis locus, hora, 
0 uſtoder : videamus uter plus Jorge poſſit. 

Hon. fat. 4. I. I. v. 14. 


Here's pen and ink, and time, and place ; let's try, 
Who can write wol, and faſteſt, you or I. 


7 © Tars wa the whole 1 his ambition; and therefore 
5 I cannot but think the flights of this rapid author very 


proper to be oppoſed to thoſe laborious nothings which 
c you bave obſerved were the delight of the German wits, 
: and in which they ſo happily got rid of ſuch a tedious 
quantity of their time. 


ed his works, — contracted his talent, and by the help 
of a very fine diamond which he wore on his little fing- 
er, was a conſiderable poet upon glaſs. He had a very 


tavern-window where he viſited or dined for ſome years, 


MN TENASS SS 


make a verle ſince. 
Bor of all contractions or expedients for wit, I ad- 
© mire that of an ingenious projector whoſe book I have 


© ſeen, This virtuoſo being a mathematician, has, accord- 
0 * ing 60 bis taſte, thrown the art of poetry into a ſhort 


8 and . tables 325 which any one, with- 


our 


CREECH. 


© I rave known a oentleman of another turn of va 
mour, who deſpiling the name of an author, never print- 


good epigrammatic wit; and there was not a parlour or 


which did not receive ſome ſketches or memorials of it. 
It was his misfortune at laſt to loſe his genius and his 
ring to a ſharper at play, and he has not attempted to 
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1 „ out knowing a word of grammar or ſenſe, may, to his 

© great comfort, be able to compoſe, or rather to erect La- 
© tin verſes. His tables are a kind of poetical logarithms, 
which being divided into ſeveral ſquares, and all inſcrib- 
ed with ſo many incoherent words, appear to the eye 
ſomewhat like a fortune-telling ſcreen. What a Joy 
© mult it be to the unlearned operator to find that theſe 


according to the problem, ſtart of themſelves into hexa- 
meter and pentameter verles ? A friend of mine, who is 
a ſtudent in aſtrology, meeting with this book, perform- 


ed his verſes to the next of his acquaintance, who hap- 
{cribed a tempeſt of wind, very luckily prefixed them, 


together with a tranſlation to an almanac be was juſt 
then printing, and was ſuppoſed to have foretold the laſt 
great ſtorm. 

© I THINK the only improvement beyond this, would 
be that which the late duke of Buckingham mentioned 
to a ſtupid pretender to poetry, as the project of a Dutch 
mechanic, viz. a mill to make verſes. This being the 
moſt compendious method of all which have yet been 
propoſed, may deſerve the thoughts of our modern vir- 


a 0 a m -W M W W W ” 


blic good: and it may be worth the while to conſider, 
whether.in an iſland where few are content without be- 


2 K * 0 nd "OY 3 


| © ing thought wits, it will not be a common _— that 
— o 


Tam, 


SIR, 


Tour bumble ſervant, in. 


"Mw dort Aron, 


OFTEN dine at a nentleman” A bouſe where FEY are 
A | two young ladies in themſelves very agreeable, but 
« ery cold in their behaviour, becauſe they underſtand me 
1 for a perſon that is to break my mind, as the phraſe is, 
very ſuddenly to one of than.” But I take this way to 


0 | 
„„ 


v. 


words being carefully collected and writ down in order 


ed the operation, by the rules there ſet down; be ſnew- 
pened to underſtand Latin; and being informed they de- 


tuoſi who are employed in new diſcoveries for the pu- 


K 4 44S 4aeEmRuECc..s.c 


« AM a young gentleman, and take it for a piece of 


* inh hey will uſe me with that agreeable freedom and 
"1 — which they do all the reſt of the world, and - 

© not to drink to one another only, but lometimes caſt « 
* kind look, with their ſervice to, 


818K, 
Ma. Sp ECTATOR, 


——— to pull off my hat when I ſee any thing 
culiarly charming in any woman, whether I know her 


or not. I take care that there is nothing ludicrous or 
arch in my manner, as if I were to betray a woman into 


„ 2 ſalutation by way of jeſt or humour; and yet except I 


, am acquainted with her, I find ſhe ever takes it for a 

* rule, that ſhe is to look | upon this civility and homage I | 
pay to ber ſuppoſed merit, as an impertinence or for- 
* wardneſs which ſhe is to obſerve and neglect. I wiſh, 


l , Sir, you would ſettle the buſineſs of ſalutation; and 


© pleaſe to inform me how I ſhall reſiſt the ſudden impulſe 
© I have to be civil to what gives an idea of merit; or tell 
© theſe creatures how to behave themſelves in return to the 
© eſteem I have for them. My affairs are ſuch, that your 


* deciſion will be a favouy to me, if it be only to fave the 


© unneceſſary expence of wearing out my bat ſo falt as]. 


6 doat — 


Fam 5 
SIX, urs, 
5 


pP. S.. TukkE are me that « do know deva won't 
5 bow to me. . 
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Ab 099 
U/que ad mala thn fat. 3. 1. 1. v. 6, 


From eggs, which ef are fet upon Ic board, 
To _ ripe, with which it laſt 1 rs 


WHEN I have finiſhed any of my ſpeculations, it is 
my method to conſider which of the antient au- 
thors have touched upon the ſubject that I treat of. By 
this means I meet with ſome celebrated thought upon it, 
or a thought of my own expreſſed in better words, or ſome 
ſimilitude for the illuſtration of my ſubject. This is what 
gives birth to the motto of a ſpeculation, which I rather 
chuſe to take out of the poets than the proſe writers, as 
the former generally give a finer turn to a thought than 
the latter, and by couching it in few words, and in har- 
monious numbers, make it more portable to the memory. 
Mi reader is therefore ſure to meet with at leaſt one 
| good line in every paper, and very often finds his imagi - 
nation entertained by a hint that awakens in his W 
ſome beautiful paſſage of a claſũc author. 
Ir was a ſaying of an antient philoſopher, which I find 
ſome of our writers have aſcribed to queen Eliſabeth, who 
might have taken occaſion to repeat it, that a good 
face is a letter of recommendation. It naturally makes the 
beholders inquiſitive into the perſon who is the owner of 
it, and generally prepoſſeſſes them in his favour. A hand- 
ſom motto has the ſame effect. Beſides that it always gives 
a ſupernumerary beauty to a paper, and is ſometimes in a 
manner neceſſary v hen the writer is engaged in what may 
appear a paradox to vulgar minds, as it 4 that he is 
ſupported by good authorities, and is not in his o- 
inion. 
| T I MUST conſeks, the motto 8 i 
ed reader, for which reaſon 1 conſider it only as a word to 
the wiſe. But as for my unlearncd friends, if they cannot 
reliſh the motto, I take care to make proviſion for them in 
85 Aan paper. A 
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that is hung out, they know very well by it, that they ma 
meet with entertainment in the h6uſe ; and I think I was 
never better pleaſed than with a plain man's compliment, 
who, upon his friend's telling him that he would like the 
Spectator much better if he underſtood the motto, replied, 
That good wine needs no buſh. 

I HAvE heard of a couple of preachers in a country- 
town, who endeavoured which ſhould out-ſhine one ano» 
ther, and draw together the greateſt congregation. One 
of them being well verſed in the fathers, uſed to quote e- 
very now and then a Latin ſentence to his illiterate hears 
ers, who, it ſeems, found themſelves ſo edified by it, that 
they flocked in greater numbers to this learned man than 
to his rival. The other finding his congregation moulder- 
ing every Sunday, and hearing at length what was the oc- 
cation of it, reſolved to give his pariſh a little Lat ix in his 
turn; but being unacquainted with any of the fathers, he 
digeſted into his ſermons the whole book of Qua Genus, 
adding, however, ſuch explications to it as he thoupht 
might be for the benefit of his people. He afterwards en- 
tered upon As in praſenti, which he converted in the ſame 
manner to the uſe of his pariſhoners. This, in a very little 
i- time, thickened his audience, filled his church, and routed 
y his antagoniſt. 

THE natural love to Latin, which is ſo prevalent 3 in 
1d Wl our common people, makes me think that my ſpeculations 
fare never the worſe among them for that little ſcrape whicly 
od appears at the head of them; and what the more encou- 
he WW rages me in the uſe of quotations in an unknown tongue, 

of WW is, that I hear the ladies, whoſe approbation I value more 
d- than that of the whole learned world, declare them{elves 
ves in a more particular manner pleaſed with my Greek mottos. 

n 2 DESIGNING this day's work for a diſſertation upon the 
nay two extremities of my paper, and having already diſpatch- 
ed my motto, I ſhall, in the next place, diſcourſe upon 


s 0- thoſe ſingle capital letters, which are placed at the end of 
Ii and which have afforded great matter of ſpeculation to 
arn* the curious. I have heard various conjectures upon this 
d to Flubje&. Some tell us that C is the mark of thoſe papers 
nnot 


that are written by the clergyman, tho' others aſcribe them 
to the club in general: that the papers marked with R were 


ſign written by my friend Sir Roc EA. n the la wier, 
chat Vor II. R | hom 
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whom I have deſcribed in my ſecond ſpeculation; and that 
T ſtands for the trader or merchant: but the letter X, - 
which is placed at the end of ſome few of my papers, is 
that which has puzzled the whole town, as they cannot 
think of any name which begins with that letter, except 
Aenopbon and Xerxes, who can neither of them be ſup- 
poſed to have had any hand in theſe ſpeculations. | 
In anſwer to theſe inquiſitive gentlemen, who have ma- 
ny of them made inquiries of me by letter, I muſt tell them 
the reply of an antient philoſopher, who carried ſomething 
hidden under his cloke. A certain acquaintance deſiring him 
to let him know what it was he covered ſo carefully; cover 
it, ſays he, on purpo/e that you ſhould not know. I have 
made ule of theſe obſcure marks for the ſame purpoſe. They 
are, perhaps, little amulets or charms to prelerve the paper 
__ againſt the faſcination and malice of 5 ; for which 
reaſon I would not have my reader ſurprized, if hereafter 
he ſees any of my papers marked with a Q. aZ,aY,an 
c. or with the word Abracadabra. 
I SHALL, however, fo far explain myſelf to the reader, 
25 to let him know, that the letters C, L, and X, are ca- 
baliſtical, and carry more in them than it is proper for the 


world to to be acquainted with. Thoſe who are verſed 


in the philoſophy of Pythagoras, and ſwear by the Te- 
tach, that is, the number four, will know very well 
that the number ten, which is ſignified by the letter X, 


and which has ſo much perplexed the town, has in it ma- 
ny particular powers; that it is called by Platonic writers, 


the complete number ; that one, two, three, and four put 

together make up the number ten; and that ten is all. But 

theſe are not myſteries for ordinary readers to be let into, 

A man muſt have ſpent many years in hard ſtudy before 
he can arrive at the knowledge of them. 

W had a rabbinical divine in England, who was chap- 
un to the earl of Eſex, in queen Elizabeth's time, that had 
an admirable head for ſecrets of this nature. Upon his 

taking the doctor of divinity's degree, he preached before 
the univerſity of Cambridge, upon the firlt verſe of the firlt 

chapter of * firſt book of Chronicles, in which, ys he, 
you have the three following words, 
Adam, Sheth, E 20/0. 
He duided this ſrt text into many parts and by diſco- 


voering 
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v ſeveral eries in each word, made a moſt learn- 
—" . The name of this profound 
was doctor Alabaſter, of whom the reader may 
find a more particular account in doctor Fuller's book of 
Engliſh worthies. This inftance will, I hope, convince my 
. — that there may be a great deal of fine writing in the 
capital letters which bring up the rear of my paper, and 
give them ſome ſatisfaction in that particular. But as for 
the full explication of theſe matters, I muſt refer them to 
time, which diſcovers all things. C 
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| C ur alter fratrum ceſſare, et ludere, et ungi, 
Præſerat H, erodis palmetis pinguibus 


Hos. ep- 2, v. 183. 
Why, of two brothers, one his pleaſure loves, 
T, : — his — to Herod's of _ groves. 
* | ——__  Carxcu, 
0 . | by | 


ed | My. srrerarox, 


'e- 1 is one thing I have ofien looked for in 
ell your papers, and have as often wondered to find 
„ mylclf diſappointed; the rather, becauſe I think it a ſub- 
* je& every way agreeable to your deſign, and by being 
left unattempted by others, ſeems reſerved as a proper 
employment for you; I mean a diſquiſition, from whence 
But | it proceeds, that men of the bri ghteſt parts, and moſt 
k _ comprehenſrve genius, bars, furniſhed with talents 
for any province in human affairs; ſuch as by their wiſe 
Leſſons of oeconomy to others have made it evident, that 


-TSy r 


in the conduct of it: from what — contradicti- 


; ous cauſe it proceeds, that perſons thus finiſhed by na- 
ture and by art, ſhould fo often fail in the manage- 


ment of that which they ſo well underſtand, and want 
the addreſs to make a right application of their own rules. 
„ This i is certainly a prodigious inconſiſtency in behaviour, 
3 ſuch a figure in morals as a monſtrous 
bank! in n, with HIM difference ah which great- 


6 *ly 


they have the juſteſt notions of life, and of true ſenſe in 
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© ly aggravates the wonder, that it happens much more 
frequently; and what a blemiſh does it caſt upon wit and 
© learning in the general account of the world? And in 
© how diladvantageous a light does it expoſe them to the 
_ © buſy claſs of mankind, that there ſhould be fo many in- 
© ſtances of perſons who have ſo conducted their lives in 
© ſpite of theſe tranſcendent advantages, as neither to be 
happy in themſelves, nor uſeful to their friends; when 
every body ſees it was entirely in their own power to be 
eminent in both theſe characters? For my part, I think 
there is no reflexion more aſtoniſhing, than to conſider 
one of theſe gentlemen ſpending a fair fortune, running 
in every body's debt without the leaſt apprehenſion of a 
future reckoning, and at laſt leaving not only his own 
children, but pollibly thoſe of other people; by his means, 
in ſtarving circumſtances; while a fellow, whom one 
would ſcarce ſuſpect to have a human ſoul, ſhall perhaps 
raiſe a vaſt eſtate out of nothing, and be the founder of 
a family capable of being very conſiderable in their coun- 
try, and doing many illuſtrious fervices to it. That this 
 obtervation is juſt, experience has put beyond all dil- 
pute. But though the fact be ſo evident and glaring, 
vet the cauſes of it are {till in the dark; which makes 
me perſuade myſelf, that it would be no unacceptable 
piece of entertainment to the town, to inquire into the 
© hidden ſources of fo unaccountable an evil. | 


Ian, S IR, Your moſt humble ſervant. 


: WHAT this correſpondent wonders at, has been matter 
of admiration ever ſince there was any ſuch thing as human 
life. Horace reflects upon this inconſiſtency very agree- 

_ ably in the character of Tigellius, whom he makes a mighty 
- pretender to oeconomy, and tells you, you might one day 
hear him ſpeak the moſt philoſophic things imaginable con- 
cerning being contented with a little, and bis contempt of 
every thing but mere neceſſaries, and in half a week after 
ſpend a thouſand pound. When he ſays this of him with 
rclation to expence, he deſcribes him as unequal to him- 
ſelf in every other circumſtance of life. And indeed, if 
we conſider laviſh men carefully, we ſhall find it always 
proceeds from a certain incapacity R 
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and finding enjoyment in their own minds. Mr. Dryden 
has expreſſed this very excellently inthe character of Zimri. 


A man fo various, that he ſeem'd to be 
Mot one, but all mankind"s epitome. 

Stiff in opinion, always in the wronp, 

Was every thing by tarts, and nothing long: 
But in the courſe of one revolving moon, 

Was chymiſt, fidler, ſtateſman, and buffoon. 

Then all for women, painting, rhiming, drinking. 
| Befides ten thouſand freaks that dy'd in thinking. 

Bleſt madman, who could every hour employ 

In ſomething new to wiſh or to enjoy! ? 

In ſquandring wealth was his peculiar art, 

Nothing went unrewarded but deſert. 


Tris looſe ſtate of the ſoul hurries the extravagant from 
one purſuit to another; and the reaſon that his expences 
are greater than another's, is, that his wants are alſo more 
numerous. But what makes fo many go on in this way 
to their lives end, is, that they certainly do not know how 
contemptible they are in the eyes of the reſt of mankind, 
or rather, that indeed they are not ſo contemptible as they 
deſerve. Tully fays, it is the greateſt of wickedneis to leſſen 
your paternal eſtate. And if a man would thoroughly 
conſider how much worle than baniſhment it muſt be io 
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his child, to ride by the eſtate which ſhould have been his, 


fe had it not been for his father's injuſtice to him, he would 
be tmitten with the reflexion more deeply than can be un- 


we derſtood by any but one who is a father. Sure there can 
20 be nothing more afflicting, than to think it had been hap-- 
af pier for his ſon to have been born of any other man lie- 

i ing than himſelf. 5 

» IT is not perhaps much thought of but it is certainly a: 


of erz important leſſon, to learn how to enjoy ordinary life, 
| and to be able to reliſh your being, without the tranſport 

of ſome paſſion, or. gratification of ſome appetite. For want 
of this Ys the world is filled with whetters, tipplers, 


5 cutters, ſippers, and all the numerous train of thoſe wh. 
g tor want of thinking, are forced tobe ever exerciſing their 
2 feeling or taſting. It would be hard on this occaſion to» 


mention the harmleſs ſinokers of tobacco and takers of. ſnuiff. 
N 55 „„ - 85 TIE 
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TRE flower part of mankind whom my correſpondent 8 
wonders ſhould get eſtates, are the more immediate 
formed for that purſuit: they can expect diſtant things 
without impatience, becauſe they are not carried out of 
their way either by violent paſhon or keen appetite to any 
thing. To men addicted to delights, buſineſs is an inter- 
Tuption; to ſuch as are cold to delights, buſineſs is an en- 
tertainment. For which reaſon it was ſaid to one who 
' commended a dull man for his application, No thanks 15 
lim: if be bad no buſineſs, he would have nothing to do. T 
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0 ſuavis anima] qualem te dicam bonam 
Antehac ſuiſſe, tales cum ſint reliquie ! 
| | 5 PR KDR. fab. 1. I. 3. V, 5. 


0 feveet ſoul! how good muſt you have been beretofore, 


when your remains are ſo delicious ! 


: War I reflect upon the various fate of thoſe mulii- 
10 tudes of antient writers who flouriſhed in Greece 
and Italy, I conſider time as an immenie ocean, in which 
many noble authors are entirely fwallowed up, many very 
much ſhattered and damaged, ſome quite disjointed and 
broken into pieces, while ſome have wholly eſcaped the 
common wreck ; but the number of the laſt is very ſmall. 


_ Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſlo. 3 
VIRG. En. I. v. 122. 


| One here and there floats on the vaſt abyſs. 


Auoxc the mutilated poets of antiquity, there is none 
whole fragments are ſo beautiful as thoſe of Sappho. They 
give us a taſte of her way of writing, which is perfectly 

- conformable with that extraordinary character we find of 

her, im the remarks of thoſe great critics who were con- 

verſant with her works when they were entire. One may 

cc by what is left of them, that the followed nature in all MW | 

| her thoughts, without deſcending to thoſe little points, 
conceits, and turns of wit, with which many of our 8 | 
5 | n 
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dern lyrics are ſo miſerably infected. Her ſoul ſeems to 
have been made up of love and poetry: ſhe felt the paſſi - 
on in all its warmth, and deſcribed it in all its ſymptoms. 
She is called by antient authors the tenth muſe ; and by 
Plutarch is compared to Cacus the fon of Vulcan, who 
breathed out nothing but flame. I do. not know, by the 
character that is given of her works, whether it is not for 
the benefit of mankind that they are loſt. They were 
filled with ſuch bewitching tenderneſs and rapture, that 
it might have been * to have given them a read- 
ing. 

11 inconſtant lover, called Ph aon, occaſioned great cala- 
mities tothis poctical lady. She fell deſperately in love with 
him, and took a voyage into S7c//y in purſuit of him, he 


having withdrawn himſelf thither on purpoſe to avoid 


her. It was in that iſland, and on this occaſion, ſhe is 
ſappoſed to have made the bymn to Venus, with a trauſla- 
tion of which I ſhall preſent my reader. Her hymn was 
ineffectual for the procuring that happineſs which ſhe pray- 
ed for in it. Phaon was ſtill obdurate, and Sapphs 1d 


_ tranſported with the violence of her paſſion, that ſhe was. 


reſolved to get rid of it at any price. 

'FRHERE was a promontory in Acat nania called Leuca- 
te, on the top of which was a little temple dedicated te 
Apollo, In this temple it was uſual for deſpairing lovers 
to make their vows in ſecret, and afterwards. to fling them- 


ſelves from the top of the precipice into the ſea, where 


they were ſometimes taken up alive. This place was 
therefore called, The lovers leap; and whether or no the 


fright they had been in, or the reſolution that could puſſi 
them to ſo dreadful a remedy, or the bruiſes which they 


often received in their fall, baniſhed all the tender ſenti- 
ments of love, and gave their ſpirits another turn ; thoſe 
who had taken this leap were obſerved never to relaple i in- 


10 that paſſion. Safpho tried che ow, | but periſacd in the. 
experiment. 


Arx having given this ſhort account of Sappho G fir 
as it regards the following ode, I ſhalt ſubjoin the tranſſa- 


tion of it as it was ſent me by a friend, whoſe admirable- 


and winter- piece have been already ſo well re- 


| 2 The reader will find in it that pathetic fimplicity 
which is ſo OE ENG. an ta the ode he 


has 
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Has here tranſlated. This ode in the Greek, (beſides thoſe 
_ beauties obſerved by madam Dacier) has ſeveral harmoni- 
- ous turns in the words, which are not loſt in the Engli/h. 
I muſt farther add, that the tranſlation has preſerved every 
image and ſentiment of Sappho, notwithſtanding it has all 
the eaſe and ſpirit of an original. In a word, if the la- 
dies have a mind to know the manner of writing practiſed 
by the fo much celebrated Sappho, they may here lee it 
in its genuine.and natural beauty, without any foreign or 
affected ornaments. „ 


An HYMN to VENUS. 
; 1. 
O Venus] beauty of the gies, 
To whom a thouſand temples rife,, 
_ Gayly falſe in gentle ſmiles, 
Full of love-ferplexing wiles; 
O goddeſs! from my heart remove 
Te waſling cares and pains lovæ. 
If ever thon haſt kindly heard 
A ſong in ſaſt diſtreſt preferr'd, 

Propitious to my tuncſul vow, 

O gentle goddeſs! bear me now, 
Dieſcend thou bright, immortal gueſt,. 
1 all thy radiant charms conſet. 

Thou once didf? leave almighty Jove, 

And all the golden roofs above: _ 

The carr thy wanton ſparrows dra, 
Hov'ring in air they lightly flew; _ 
A to my bower they wing'd their way; 
b/w their guiv ring pintons play. = 
The bird: diſiuiſt (while you remain ) 
| Beae back their empty carr again: 
Then you with looks divinely mild, 
dn ei ry beau ug. feature ſmil'd,, 
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And by what cure to be * 
l 


And why I call'd you to my aid? 
y . V. | 
What frenzy in my boſom rag d, 
What gentle youth I would a ure, 
Whom in my artful toils ſecure ? 
Who does thy tender heart ſubdue, 
Tell me, my Sappho, tell me who ? 
1 
The now he ſhuns thy longing arms, 
He ſocnm ſhall court thy flighted charms ; 


Tube now thy rings he deſpiſe, 
Hie ſoon to thee hall 
. Thy now he freeze, he ſoon ſhall burn, 


acrifice ; 
And be thy victim in his turn. 
VII. 


Celeſtial viſitant, onde more 


Thy needful preſence I implore ! 


In pity come and eaſe my grief, 


Bring my diſtemper'd ſoul relief, 
Favour thy ſuppliant*s bidden fires, 


And give me all my heart deſires. 


And asd, what new complaints I made, 


Mapan Dacier obſerves, there is ſomethin very pret- 


ty in that circumſtance of this ode, wherein 


enus is de- 


(cribed as ſending away her chariot upon her arrival at 
Sappho's lodgings, to denote that it was not a ſhort tran- 
ficnt viſit which the intended to make her. This ode was 
preſerved by an eminent Greek critic, who inſerted it entire 


in his works, as a 
Go. 


pattern of perfection in the ſtructure 


LONGINUS has quoted another ode of this great 
poeteſs, which is likewiſe admirable in its kind, and has 
been tranſlated by the ſame hand with the foregoing one. 
I ſhall oblige my reader with it in another | 
mean while, I cannot but wonder, that theſe two finiſhed 


pieces have never been attem 


In the 


before by any of our own 


countrymen, But the truth of it is, ON 


| 


— — — — — 


c 
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the ancients, which have not in them any of thoſe unna- 
tural witticiſms that are the delight of ordinary readers, 
are extremely difficult to render into another tongue, ſo as 
the beauties of the original may not appear weak and fad- 
ed in the tranſlation. 9 995 1 


No. 224. Friday, November 16. 
. Fulgente trabit conſtrictos gloria curru + 
Non minus ignotes genero/is--- HoR. fat. 6. I. 1. v. 23. 


lers. ſhining chariot ſwiftly draws 
With equal whirl the noble and the baſe. CREECH, 


"” I look abroad upon the great multitude of mankind, 


and endeavour to trace out the principles of action in 


_ every individual, it will, I think, ſeem highly probable 
that ambition runs through the whole ſpecies, and that 
every man in proportion to the vigour of his complexion 
is more or leſs actuated by it. It is indeed no uncommon 

thing to meet with men, who, by the natural bent of their 

inclinations, and without the diicipline of philoſophy, a- 


ſpire not to the heights of power and grandeur ; who ne- 
ver ſet their hearts upon a numerous train of clients and 


_ dependencies, nor other gay appendages of greatneſs; who 


are contented with a competency, and will not moleſt their 


_ tranquillity to gain an abundance: but it is not therefore 
to be concluded that ſuch a man is not ambitious : his de- 

| fires may have cut out another channel, and determined 
him to other purſuits: the motive however may be {till 


the ſame; and in theſe caſes likewaysthe man may beequal- 
1 5 "vj 


Sg ly puſhed on with the deſire of 


0 

Tuo the pure conſciouſneſs of worthy actions, ab- 
ſtracted from the views of popular applauſe, be to a gene · 

rous mind an ample reward, yet the deſire of diſtinction 
Was doubtleſs implanted in our natures as an additional in- 

centive to exert ourſelves in virtuous excellence. 

Tus paſſion indeed, like all others, is frequently per- 
verted to evil and ignoble purpoſes; fo that we may ac- 
count for many of the excellencies and follies of life upon 
| the lame innate principle, to wit, the deſire of being re- 


: markable : 
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markable: for this, as it has been differently cultivated by 
education, ſtudy, and converſe, will bring forth ſuitable 
effects as it falls in with an ingenuous diſpoſition, or a cor- 
rupt mind; it does accordingly expreſs itſelf in acts of 
magnanimity or ſelfiſh cunning, as it meets with a good 
or a weak underſtanding. As it has been employed in em- 
belliſhing the mind, or adorning the outſide, it renders the 
man eminently praiſe-worthy or ridiculous. Ambition 
therefore is not to be confined only to one paſſion or pur- 
ſuit ; for as the ſame humours, in conſtitutions otherways 
different, affect the body after different manners, fo the 
lame aſpiring principle within us ſometimes breaks forth 
upon one ſubiedt, ſometimes upon another. 
Ir cannot be doubted, but that there is as great deſire of 
glory in a ring of wreſtlers or cudgel-players, as in any 
other more refined competition for ſuperiority. No man 
that could avoid it, would ever ſuffer his head to be brok- 
en but out of a principle of honour. This is the ſecret _ 
ſpring that puſhes them forward; and the ſuperiority which 
they gain above the undiſtinguiſhed many, does more than 
repair thoſe wounds they have received in the combat. Ilt 
is Mr. Waller's opinion, that Julius Cæſgar, had he not 
been maſter of the Roman empire, would in all probability 
have made an excellent wreſtler. 55 Dx 


Great Julius on the mountains bred, 
Al flock perhaps or herd had led; © 
He that the world ſubdu'd, had been 

But the beſt wreſtler on the green. 


That he ſubdued the world, was owing to the accidents 

of art and knowledge ; had he not met with thoſe advan- 
tages, the ſame ſparks of emulation would have kindled 
within him, and prompted him to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
ſome - enterpriſe of a lower nature. Since therefore no 


thouſand accidents may either forward or diſappoint his 
advancement, it is, methinks, a pleaſant and inoffenſive 
ſpeculation, to conſider a great man as diveſted of all the 

adventitious circumſtances of fortune, and to bring him 
down in one's imagination to that low ſtation of life, the 
nature of which bears ſome diſtant reſemblance to that high 


man's lot is ſo unalterably fixed in this life, but that a 


2 „% 0 
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one he is at preſent poſſeſſed of. Thus one may view him 


_ exerciſing in miniature thoſe talents of nature, which being 
drawn out by education to their full length, enable him 


for the diſcharge of ſome important employment. On the 


other hand, one may raiſe uneducated merit to ſuch a pitch 


of greatneſs as may ſeem equal to the poſſible extent of his 


improved capacity. 


Tus nature furniſhes a man with a general appetite of 
glory; education determines it to this or that particulag 


object. The deſire of diſtinction is not, I think, in any 
| Inſtance more obſervable than in the variety of outſides and 


new appearances, which the modiſh part of the world are 
obliged to provide, in order to make themſelves remark- 
able; for any thing glaring and particular, either in beha- 


viour or apparel, is known to have this good effect, that 


it catches the cye, and will not ſuffer you to paſs over the 
perion ſo adorned without due notice and obſervation. It 
has like ways, upon this account, bcen frequently reſented 
as a very preat ſlight, to leave any gentleman out of a 
lampoon or latire, who has as much right to be there as 


his neighbour, becauſe it ſuppoſes the perſon not eminent 


enough to be taken notice of. To this paſſionate fondneſs 


for diſtinction are owing various frolicſome and irregular 
practices, as ſallying out into nocturnal exploits, breaking 
of windows, ſinging of catches, beating the watch, gei- 


ting drunk twice a day, killing a great number of horles ; 
with many other enterpriſes of the like fiery nature: for 
certainly many a man is more rakiſh and extravagant than 


he would willingly be, were there not others to look on 
and give their approbation. 5 


Ox very common, and at the ſame time the moſt ab- 
ſurd ambition that ever ſhewed itſelf in human nature, is 


that which comes upon a man with experience and old age, 
the ſeaſon when it might be expected he ſhould be wiſch 5 
and therefore it cannot receive any of thoſe leſſening cir- 
cumſtances which do, in ſome meaſure, excuſe the diſor- 


derly ferments of youthful blood: I mean the paſſion for 


getting money, excluſive of the character of the provident 


father, the affectionate huſband, or the generous friend. It 
may be remarked, for the comfort of honeſt poverty, that 
this defire reigns moſt in thoſe who have but few good qua- 
lities to recommend them. This is a weed that will grow 
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in a barren foil. Humanity, good - nature, and the advan- 
tages of a liberal education, are incompatible with avarice. 
It is ſtrange to ſee how ſuddenly this abject paſſion kills all 
the noble ſentiments and generous ambitions that adorn 
human nature ; it renders the man who is over-run with 
it a peeviſh and cruel maſter, a ſevere parent, an unſoci- 


able huſband, a diſtant and miſtruſtful friend. But it is 


more to the preſent purpoſe to conſider it as an abſurd pak 
ſiou of the heart, rather than as a vicious affection of the 
mind, As there are frequent inſtances to be met with of 


a proud humility, fo this paſſion, contrary to moſt others, 


affects applauſe, by avoiding all ſhow and appearance; for 
this reaſon it will not ſometimes endure even the common 
decencies of apparel. A covetous man will call himſelf _ 
poor, that you may ſooth his vanity by contradicting him. 
Love, and the deſire of glory, as they are the moſt natu- 
ral, ſo they are capable of being refined into the moſt de- 
licate and rational paſſions. It is true, the wiſe man who 
ſtrikes out of the ſecret paths of a private life, for honour 
and dignity, allured by the ſplendor of a court, and the 
unfelt weight of public employment, whether he ſucceeds 
in his attempts or no, uſually comes near enough to this 
painted greatneſs to diſcern the dawbing ; he is then deſir- 
ous of extricating himſelf out of the hurry of life, that he 
may paſs away the remainder of his days in tranquillity 
and retirement. 5 e e 
Ir may be thought then but common prudence in a man 
not to change a better ſtate for a worſe, nor ever to quit 
that which he knows he ſhall take up again with pleaſure ; 


and yet if human life be not a little moved with the gentle 


pales of hopes and fears, there may be ſome danger of its 
ſtagnating in an unmanly indolence and ſecurity. It is a 


known ſtory of Domitian, that after he had po efſed him- 


ſelf of the Roman empire, his deſires turned upon catch- 
ing flies. Active and maſculine ſpirits, in the vigour of 
youth, neither can nor ought to remain at reſt ; if they de- 
bar themſelves from aiming at a noble object, their defires 
will move downwards, and they will feel themſelves ac- 
tuated by ſome low and abje& paſſion. Thus if you cut off 
the top branches of a tree, and will not ſuffer it to grow 
any higher, it will not therefore ceaſe to grow, but will 
quickly ſhoot out at the bottom. The man indeed who 
Vor. III. 5 8 5 goes 
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goes into the world only with the narrow views of ſelf-in- 
tereſt, who catches at the applauſe of an idle multitude, at 
he can find no ſolid contentment at the end of his journey, 
ſo he deſerves to meet with diſappointments in his way; 
but he who is actuated by a noble prineiple, whoſe mind 
is fo far enlarged as to take in the proſpect of his country's 
good, who is enamoured with that praiſe which is one of 
the fair attendants of virtue, and values not thoſe acclama- 
fions which are not ſeconded by the impartial teſtimony of 
his own mind ; who repines not at the low ſtation which 
| providence has at preſent allotted him, but yet would will- 
ingly advance himſelf by juſtifiable means to a more riſing 
and advantageous ground ; ſuch a man is warmed with a 2 
5 us emulation; it is a virtuous movement in him to 
wiſh and to endeavour that his power of doing ma 
be equal to his will. OY 
"Tax man who is fitted out by nature, and ſent into the 
world with great abilities, is capable of doing great good 
or miſchief in it. It ought therefore to be the care of e- 
ducation to infuſe into the untainted youth early notices of 
Juſtice and honour, that ſo the poſſible advantages of good 
parts may not take an evil turn, nor be perverted to baſe 
and unworthy purpoſes. It is the buſineſs of religion and 
philoſophy not ſo much to extinguiſh our paſſions, as to re- 
and direct them to valuable well-choſen objects: 
| when theſe have pointed out to us which courſe we may 
lawfully ſteer, it is no harm to ſet out all our fail ; if the 
| forms and tempeſts of adverſity ſhould riſe upon us, and 
not ſuffer us to make the haven where we would be, it will 
8 prove no {mall conſolation to us in theſe circum» 
ſtances, that we have neither miſtaken our courſe, nor fal- as 1 


F E7856EEpqy>e»> ow. 
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I. 


len into calamities of our own procuring. re 
1 R11610x therefore (were we to conſider it no fart — 
than as it interpoſes in the affairs of this life) is ly valu-W the 


able, and worthy of great veneration ; as it the va- 
 rious pretentions, and otherways interfering intereſts o 
mortal men, and thereby conſults the harmony and order 
of the great community; as it gives a man room to play his 
1 „ and exert his abilities; as it animates to actions tru- 
: ly laudable in themſelves, in their effeQts beneficial to ſoc 


ety; EI Ws WHO * 
Eant deſire. 
f No. 235 
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Num numen abeſt fi. jit prudentia— 
Jov. ſat. 10. v. 365. 


| Pradence fable the want of ev ry god. 


HAVE often thought if the cdl e laid o- 
| pen, we ſhould fee but little difference between that 
of the wiſe man and that of the fool. There are infinite 
reveries, numberleſs extra and a perpetual train 
of vanities which paſs thro The great difference is 
A ee eee e 
converſation, by ſuppreſſing ſome, communicating 
thers ; ht Shed r 
in words This fort of diſcretion, however, has no place 
private converſation between intimate friends. On ſach 
ate he wiki mos very ation eh the the waiteſ; 
o 
TULLY has therefore very juſlly expoſed a precept de- 


his enemy in ſuch a manner, as might leave him room to 
become his friend; and with his friend in ſuch a manner, 
that if he became his enemy, it ſhould not be in his pow- 


er to hurt him. The firſt part of this rule, which regards 
ur behaviour townnloan excay, bs infood very ecalonaite, 


— our be towards a friend, favours more of 
ther MA and would cut a man off from 
the greateſt pleaſures of life, which are the freedoms of 
. 3 boſom friend. Beſides that, when a 
friend is into an enemy, and, as the fon of Sirach 
calls him, a bewrayer of ſecrets, the world is: juſt enough 
b accuſe the of the friend, rather than the 
indiſcretion the perſan who- confided in him. 7 
DisCRETION does not only ſhew itſelf in Vor ls, but 
a al the circumſtances of aftion; and is ike an under- 


” _ 


_ 


hea tiene een Gar wh ſhould live with 


i well as very ; but the latter part of it, which 
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agent of providence, to guide and direct us in the ordina- 
ry concerns of life. 5 | | 
THERE are many more ſhining qualities in the mind of 
man, but there is none ſo uſeful as diſcretion ; it is this in- 
deed which gives a value to all the reſt, which ſets them 
at work in their proper times and places, and turns them 
to the advantage of the perſon who is poſſeſſed of them, 
Without it learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence ; 
virtue itſelf looks like weakneſs ; the beft parts only qua 
lify a man to be more ſprightly in errors, and active to his 
own prejudice, V 
No x does diſcretion only make a man the maſter of his 
oon parts, but of other mens. The diſcreet man finds out 
the talents of thoſe he converſes with, and knows how to 
apply them to proper uſes. A y if we look into 
| communities and diviſions of men, we may ob- 
ferve that it is the diſcreet man, not the witty, nor the 
learned, nor the brave, who guides the converſation, and 
gives meaſures to the ſociety. A man with great talents, 
but void of diſcretion, is like Polyphemus in the fable, 
ſtrong and blind, endued with an irreſiſtible force, which 
for want of fight is of no uſe to hm. 
Tuo a man has all other perfections, and wants 
| diſcretion, he will be of no great conſequence in the world; 
but if he has this ſingle talent in perfection, and but a com- 
mon ſhare of others, he may do what he pleaſes in his par- 
ticular ſtation of life. G4 e 
Ar the ſame time that I think diſcretion the moſt uſeful 
talent a man can be maſter of, I look upon cunning to be 
the accompliſhment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. 
_ Diſcretion points out the nobleſt ends to us, and purſues 
the moſt proper and laudable methdds of attaining them: 
cunning has only private (clfiſh aims, and ſticks at nothing 
which may make them ſucceed. Diſcretion has large and 
extended views, and, like a well formed eye, commands 
a whole horizon: cunning is a kind of ſhort- ſightedneſs, 
' that diſcovers the minuteſt objects which are near at hand, 
_ is not able to diſcern things at a diſtance. Diſcretion, 
he more it is diſcovered, gives a greater authority to the 
perſon who poſſeſſes it: eng, when it is once detect- 
ed, loſes its force, and makes a man incapable of bringing 
about even thoſe events which he might have a” 
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paſſed only for a plain man. Diſcretion is the perfection 
of reaſon, and a guide to us in all the duties of life: cun- 
ning is a kind of inſtinct that only looks out after our im- 
medimte intereſt and welfare. Diſcretion is only found in 
men of ſtrong ſenſe and good underſtandings: cunning is 
often to be met with in brutes themſelves, and in per- 
ſons who are but the feweſt removes from them. In ſhort 
cunning is only the mimic of diſcretion, and may paſs up- 
on weak men, in the ſame manner as vivacity is often miſ- 
taken for wit, and gravity fer wiſdom. „ 
Tux caſt of mind which is natural to a diſcreet man, 
makes him look forward into futurity, and conſider what 
will be his condition millions of ages hence, as well as 
what it is at preſent. * He knows that the miſery or hap- 
pineſs which are reſerved for him in another world, loſe 
nothing of their reality. by being placed at fo a. di- 
ſtance | dei him. The 55 do not Male to him 
becauſe they are remote. He conſiders that thoſe pleaſures 
ind pains which lye Hid in eternity, approach nearer to 
him every moment, and will be preſent with him in their 
full weight and meaſure, as much as thoſe pains and plea- 
ſures which he feels at this very inſtant. For this reaſon he 
is careful to ſecure to himſelf that which is the proper hap- 
pineſs of his nature, and the ultimate deſign of his being. 
He carries his hts to the end of every action, and con- 
bders the moſt diſtant as well as the moſt immediate ef- 
tects of it. He ſuperſedes every little proſpect of gain and 
advantage which offers itſelf here, if he does not find it 
conſiſtent with his views of an hereafter. In a word, his 
hopes are full of immortality, his ſchemes are. large and 
glorious, and his conduct ſuitable to one who knows his 
true intereſt , and how to purſue it by proper methods. 
I HAVE, in this eſſay upondiſcretion, conſidered it both 
% an accompliſhment and as a virtue, and have therefore 
deſcribed it in its full. extent; not only as it is converſant. 
about worldly, affairs, but as it regards our whole exiſtence; 
not only as its the guide of a mortal creature, but as it is 
in general the director of a reaſonable being. It is in this 
light that diſcretion is repreſented by the wiſe man, who 
lmetimes mentions it under the name of diſcretion, and 
ſometimes under that of wiſdom. It is indeed (as deſcrib-- 
ed in the latter part of this paper) the greateſt wiſdom, but 


that ſeeketh her ear 
ſhall find her fitting at bit doors. To think therefore upon 
her is perfection of wiſdom, and 2 watcheth for her Foal 


5 proſtituted to the 
is the better man for beholding the moſt beautiful Venus, 
the beſt wrought Bacchanal, the images of ſleeping Cupidi, 
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at the ſame time in the power of every one to attain. Its 


advantages are infinite, but its acquiſition eaſy; or to ſpeak 
of her in the words of the apocryphal writer whom I quoted 
in my laſt Saturday's paper, Wiſdom is glorious, and never 


Fadeth away, yet ſhe is eafily ſeen of them that love her, 
and found of ſuch as ſeek her. She preventeth them that 


Aefrre her, in making herſelf firſt known unto them. He 
x 4 ſhall have no great travel : for be 


quickly be without care. For ſh LE about ſeeking fuch 
as are worthy of her, ſheweth berſeh IF favourably unto them 
in the ways, and meeteth them in every thought. __ 


os 4 446 Mug, November 19. 


Autun eft pictura poema. or Hoa, 
4A er 16 4 Poem without words. 
7 HAVE very often lamented and hinted my forrow in 


ſeveral 


ſpeculations, that the -art of painting is made 


_ fo little uſe of to the improvement of our manners. When 
we conſider that it places the action of the perſon repre- 
ſented in the moſt agreeable aſpect imaginable, that it docs 


not only expreſs the paſſion or concern as it fits upon him 
who is drawn, but has under thoſe features the height of 
the painter's imagination, what ſtrong images of virtue and 


humanity might we not expect would be inſtilled into the 


mind from the labours of the pencil? This is a poetry 


which would be underſtood with much leſs capacity, and 
leſs expence of time, than what is taught by writings; but 


the uſe of it is genera gm perverted, and that admirable {kill 
and moſt unworthy ends. Who 


lavguiſhing nymphs, or any of the repreſentations of gods, 
goddeſſes, demigods, ſatyrs, Polyphemes, — or fauns! 
But if the virtues and vices, which are s pretend- 
ed to be repreſemed under ſuch e, were given us 
by the painter in the characters of real ä 
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with an admiration mixed with a more particular atten- 


* d 


of men and women whoſe actions have rendered them laud- 
able or infamous ; we ſhould not ſee a good hiſtory-piece 


without receiving an inſtructive lecture. There needs no. 


other proof of this truth, than the teſtimony of every rea- 
ſonable creature who has ſeen the Cartoons in her majeſty's 
| at Hampton-Court: thele are repreſentations of no 
leſs actions than thoſe of our bleſſed Saviour and his apoſtles. 
As I now fit and recolle& the warm images which the ad- 


mirable Raphael has raiſed, it is impoſſible even from the 


faint traces in one's memory of what one has not ſeen theſe 
two * to be unmoved at the horror and reverence 
which appear in the whole aſſembly when the mercenary 


man fell down dead; at the amazement of the man born 
blind, when he firſt receives fight; or at the graceleſs in- 
dignation of the ſorcerer, when he is ſtruck blind. The 
lame when they firſt find ſtrength in their feet ſtand doubt - 


ful of their own vigour. The heavenly apoſtles appear 


acting theſe great things, with a deep ſenſe of the infirmi- 


tics which they relieve; but no value of themſelves who 


| adminiſter to their weakneſs. They know themſelves to 


be but inſtruments; and the generous diſtreſs they are 
painted in, when divine honours are offered to them, is 
2 repreſentation in the moſt exquiſite degree of the beau- 
ty of holineſs. When St. Paul is preaching to the Athe- 
nians, with what wonderful art are almoſt all the differ-- 


ent tempers of mankind repreſented in that elegant au- 


dience? You ſee one credulous of all that is faid, another 
wrapt up in deep ſuſpenſe, another ſaying there is ſome 
reaſon in what he ſays, another angry that the apoſtle 


deſtroys a favourite opinion which he is unwilling to give 


up, another wholly convinced and holding out his hands 
in rapture, while the generality attend, and wait for the 


opinion of thoſe who are of leading characters in the aſ- 


ſembly. I will not pretend fo much as to mention that 
cbart on which is drawn the appearance of our bleſſed 
Lord after his reſurrection. Preſent authority, late ſuffer- 
ing, humility and majeſty, deſpotic command, .and divine 


love, are at once ſeated in his celeſtial aſpect. The figures 


of the eleven apoſtles are all in the ſame paſſion of admi- 


ration, but diſcover it differently according to their cha- 


rafters. Peter receives his maſter's orders on his knees 


tion 


S 
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tion: the two next with a more open ecſtaſy, tho' ſtill. 
conſtrained by the awe of the divine preſence: the beloy- 
ed diſciple, whom I take to be the right of the two firſt. 
figures, has in his countenance wonder drowned in love; 
and the laſt perſonage, whoſe back is towards the ſpecta- 
tors, and his {ide towards the preſence, one would fancy 


to be St. Thomas, as abaſhed by the conſcience of his for- 


mer diffidence; which perplexed concern it is poſſible Ra- 


pęꝛbael thought too hard a talk to draw but by this acknow- 


ledgment of the difficulty to deſcribe it. 
Tux whole work is an exerciſe of the higheſt piety. in 
the painter; and all the touches of. a. religious mind are 
expreſſed in a manner much more forcible than can poſſibly 
be performed by the moſt. moving eloquence. Theſe in- 
valuable pieces are very juſtly in the hands of the greateſt. 
and moſt pious ſovereign in the world; and cannot be the 
frequent object of every one at their own leiſure: but as 
an ingraver is to the painter what a printer is to an author, 


it is worthy her majeſty's name, that ſhe has encouraged. 


chat noble artiſt, Monſieur Dorigny, to publiſh theſe works. 


of Raphael. We have of this gentleman a piece of the 
transfiguration, which, I think, is held a work {cond to 

TT oj, AG . 

MET.H1NKs it would be ridiculous in our people of con- 


dition, after their large bounties to foreigners of no name 
or merit, ſhould they overlook this occaſion of having, for. 
a trifling ſubſcription, a work which it is impoſſible for a 


man of ſenſe to behold, without being warmed with the | 


nobleſt ſentiments that can be inſpired by love, admiration, 


compaſſion, contempt of. this world, and expectation of a 
Ir is certainly the greateſt honour we can do our coun- 


try, to diſtinguiſh ſtrangers of merit who apply to us with 
modeſty and diffidence, which generally accompanies me- 


rit. No opportunity of this kind ought to be neglected; 


and a modeſt behaviour ſhould alarm us to examine whe- 
ther we do not loſe ſomething excellent under that dilad- 


vantage in the poſſeſſor of that quality. My {kill in paint- 
ings, where one is not directed by the paſſion of the pictures, 


is o inconſiderable, that I am in very great perplexity when 


. 


] offer to ſpeak of we performances of painters, of land- 
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loſs how to mention the pieces which Mr. Bou expoſes 
to ſale by auction on Wedne/day next, in Shandoir-ftreet : 
but having heard him commended by thoſe who have 
bought of him heretofore for great integrity in his deal- 
ing, and over-heard him himſelf, tho' a laudable painter, 


fay, Nothing of his own was fit to come into the room 


with thoſe he had to ſell, I feared I ſhould loſe an occa- 
fion of ſerving a man of worth, in omitting to ſpeak of his 
avon. | e 


No. 227. Tueſday, November 20. 
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IN my laſt Thurſday's paper, I made mention of a place 


1 called 2% e lover's leap, which I find has raiſed a great 
curĩoſity e of my correſpondents. I there told 
them that this 

tory of Leucats. This Leucas was formerly a part of Acar- 


nania, being joined to it by a narrow neck of land, which 


the ſea has by length of time overflowed and waſhed away; 


ſo that at preſent Leucas is divided from the continent, and 


is a little iſland in the Ionian ſea, The promontory of 


this iſland, from whence the lover took his leap, was for- 


merly called Leucate. If the reader has a mind to know 
both the land and the promontory by their modern titles, 
he will find in his map the antient 1 of Leucas under 
the name of Sf. Mauro, and the antient promontory of 
Leucate under the name of the cape of St. Mauro. 
Since I am engaged thus far in antiquity, I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that Theocritus, in the motto prefixed to my paper, 
deſcribes one of his deſpairing ſhepherds addreſſing him- 


ſelf to his miſtreſs after the following manner: Alas! what 


will become of me! wretch that 1 am! will you not hear 
me? PII throw off my clothes, and take a leap into that 
part of the ſea which is ſo much frequented by Olphis the 
fiſherman. And tho 1 ſhould eſcape with my life, I know 


you 


p was uſed to be taken from a promon- 
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you will be pleaſed with it. I ſhall leave it with the critics 
3 whether the place, which this ſhepherd ſo 
points out, was not the above-mentioned Leu- 


1 or => leaſt ſome other lover's leap, which was ſup- 


poſed to have had the ſame effect. I cannot believe, as all 
the interpreters do, that the ſhepherd means nothing far- 
ther here than that he would drown himſelf, ſince he re- 
preſents the iſſue of his leap as doubtful, by adding, That 


if he ſhould eſcape with life, he knows his wiſtreſs would 


be pleaſed with it ; which is according to our interpreta- 
tion, that ſhe would rejoice any way to get rid of a lover 
who was ſo troubleſom to her. 

AFTER this ſhort preface, I ſhall preſent my reader with 
ſome letters which I have received upon this lubject. The 
fult is ſent me by a — 


Mx. SrEcr ATOR, | 


© HE lover's leap, which you mention in your 123 4 
paper, was generally, I believe, a very effectu 
© cure for love, and not — for love, but for all other 
© evils. In ſhort, Sir, I am afraid it was ſuch a leap as that 
_ © which Hero took to get tid of hor pales bor Lo 
AA man is in no danger of breaking his heart, who breaks 
his neck to prevent it. I know very well the wonders 
© which antient authors relate concerning this leap ; and 
n particular, that very many perſons who tried it, eſcap- 
| * ed not only with their lives but their limbs. If by this 
© means they got rid of their love, though it may in part 
| © be aſcribed to the reaſons you give for it; why may not 
© we ſuppoſe that the cold bath into which they plunged 
_ © themſelves, had alſo ſome ſhare in their cure? A leap 


; © into the ſea, or into any creek of ſalt waters, very often 


ives a new motion to the ſpirits, and a new turn to the 
blood; for which reaſon we preſcribe it in diſtempers 
| — — I could produce 2 
| © quotation out of a very venerable author, in which the 
produced by love, is compared to that which is 
© produced by the biting of a mad dog. But as this com- 
© pariſon is a little too coarſe for your paper, and might 
© look as if it were cited to ridicule the author who has 
© made ule of it; I ſhall only hint at it, and deſire you to 


7 
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* ferent cauſes be of the ſame nature, it may not very pro- 


« perly be cured by the fame means. 
| lam, SI R, 
Tur moſt bumble ſervant, 


And well-wiſher, 


 ASCULAPIUS. 


Ma. Spzcrarox, 


85 [ AM a young woman croſſed in love. My ſtory is 
„very long and melancholy. To give you the heads 
aof it: A — —»— after having made his appli- 
© cations to me for three years together, and filled my head 
< with a thouſand dreams of happineſs, ſome few days ſince 
© married another. Pray tell me in what part of the world 
© your promontory lyes, which you call the lover's leap, 
and whether one may go to it by land? But, alas, I am 


« ſinging an hymn to Venus, So that I muſt cry out with 
c Dido in Dryden's Virgil, | 5 


Ah! cruel heaven, that made no cure for love FE 


* —— 3 


Dur diſconſolate ſervant, 

Mis TER SPICTATUR, - 5 
1 Y heart is ſo full of lofes and paſſions for Mrs. 
© cholers-apainſt me, that if I had the good happineſs to 


© twenty mile from the lofer's leap, I would indeed indea- 


© muſt alſo know, it iſs no crete journey on foot from me; 


IJ er rl no ee 


© afraid it has loſt its virtue, and that a woman of our times 
© would find no more relief in taking ſuch a leap, than in 


, Grwinifrid, and ſhe is fo pettiſh and over-run with 


*. have my dwelling (which is placed by my creat-cranfa- 
© ther upon the bottom of an hill) no farther diſtance but . 


© four to preak my neck upon it on purpoſe. Now, good ” 
© miſter Spicr Aru of Crete Pritain, you muſt know it 


© there iſs in Caernarvanſhire a very pig mountain, the clo- 
« ry of all Valet, which is named Penmainmaure, and you 


© but the road is ſtony and bad for ſhooes, Now, there 
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is upon the forehead of this mountain a very high rock, 
4 like a pariſh ſteeple, that cometh a huge deal over the ſea ; 
© fo when I am in my melancholies, and I do throw my- 
c ſelf from it, I do defire my fery good friend to tell me in 
his Spictatur, if I ſhall be cure of my griefous lofes; for 
© there is the ſea clear as glaſs, and as creen as the leck: 
< then likeways if I be drown, and preak my neck, if Mrs. 
„ Grwvinifrid will not lofe me afterwards. Pray be ſpeedy 
© in your anſwers, fog I am in crete heſte, and it is my te- 
c fires to do my puſinèſs without loſs of time. I remain 

with cordial — your ever lofing friend, 
= : | Davyth ap Shenkyn., 
P. S. My law-ſuits have brought me to London, but 
l have loſt my cauſes; and ſo have made my reſolutions 
© to go down and leap before the froſts begin; for I am 

< apt to take colds. „„ 8 | 


RIDICULE, perhaps, is a better expedient apainſt love 


than ſober advice, and I am of opinion, that Hudibras and 
Don Quixote may be as effectual to cure the extravagancics 
of this paſſion, as any of the old philoſophers. I ſhall 
therefore publiſh very ſpeedily the tranſlation of a little 
Greek manuſcript, which is ſent me by a learned friend. 
It appears to have been a piece of thoſe records which were 
kept in the temple of Apollo, that ſtood upon the promon- 
tory of Leucate. The reader will find it to be a ſummary 
accourt of ſeveral perſons who tried the lover's leap, and 
of the ſucceſs they found in it. As there ſeems to be init ſome 
anachroniſms and deviations from the antient orthography, 


I am not wholly ſatisfied myſelf that it is authentic, and 


not rather the production of one of thoſe Grecian ſophi- 
ſters, who have impoſed upon the world ſeveral fpurious 
works of this nature, I ſpeak this by way of precaution, 
becauſe I know there are ſeveral writers, of uncommon e- 
rudition, who would not fail to expoſe my ignorance, if 
: 8 me tripping in a matter of ſo great moment. 


* 
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 Percundlatorem Fagite nam garrulus idem eff. 
| Hor. ep. 18. 1. 1. v. 69. 


: Shun the iuquiſitive aud Curious man: 
For what he hears he will relate again. PoOLY. 


HERE isacreature who has all the organs of fpeech, 
a a tolerable good capacity for conceiving what is faid 
to it, together with a pretty proper behaviour in all the 
occurrences of common life; but naturally very vacant of 
thought in itſelf, and therefore forced to apply itſelf to fo- 
reign aſſiſtanees. Of i*.is make is that man who is very in- 
quiſitive. You may often obſerve, that tho he ſpeaks as 
good ſenſe as any man upon any thing with which he is 
well acquainted, he cannot truſt to the range of his own 
fancy to entertain himſelf upon that foundation, but goes 
on ſtill to new inquiries. ' Thus, tho? you know he is fit 
for the molt polite converſation, you ſhall ſee him very well 
contented to fat by a jockey giving an account of the many 
revolations in his horſe's health, what potion he made him 
take, how that agreed with him, how afterwards he came 
to his ſtomach and his exerciſe, or any the like imperti- 
nence ; and be as well-pleaſed as if you talked to him on 
the moſt important truths. This bans] is far from mak- 
mg a man unhappy, tho it may ſubje& him to rallery ; for 
he generally falls in with a perſon who ſeems to be born 
for him, which is your talkative fellow. It is fo ordered, that 


there is a ſecret bent, as natural as the meeting of different 


ſexes, in theſe two characters, to ſupply each other's wants. 
I had the honour the other day to fit in a public room, and 
law an inquiſitive man look with an air of ſatisfaction upon 
the approach of one of theſe talkers. The man of ready 
—— him, and rubbing his head, leaning 
on his arm, and making an uneaſy countenance, he be- 
gan; There is no manner of news to day. I cannot tell 
0 ' what is the matter With me, but] ſlept very ill laſt night; 
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© have coughed all this week: it muſt be fo, for the cuſtom 
of waſhing my head winter and ſummer with cold wa- 
© ter, prevents any injury from the ſeaſon entering that 
© way; ſo it mult come in at my feet; but I take no no- 
© tice of it: as it comes ſo it goes. Moſt of our evils pro- 
ceed from too much tenderneſs; and our faces are na- 
© turally as little able to reſiſt the cold as other parts. The 
Indian anſwered very well to an European, who aſked 
© him how he could go naked; I am all face. 

1 OBSERVED this diſcourſe was as welcome to my ge- 
neral inquirer as any other of more conſequence could have 
been ; but ſomebody calling our talker to another part of 
the room, the inquirer told the next man who fat by him, 
that Mr. ſuch-a-one, who was juſt gone from him, uſed to 
waſh his headin cold water every morning ; and ſo repeated 
almoſt verbatim all that had been {Kd to him. The truth 
is, the inquiſitive are the funnels of converſation ; they do 


= mot toke fn any Wing for their own uſe, but merely to 


| Paſs it to another: they are the channels through which 
all the good and evil that is ſpoken in town are conveyed. 
Bauch as are offended at them, or think they ſuffer by their 
behaviour, may themſelves mend that inconvenience ; ; for 


they are not a malicious people, and if you will fupply 


| them, you may contradict any thing they have faid before 


by their own mouths. A farther account of a thing is one 
of the gratefulleſt goods that can arrive to them; and it is 
| ſcldom that they are more particular than to ſay, The town 
will have it, or I have it from a good hand: ſo that there 


\ js room for the town to know the, matter more particu- 


_ larly, and for a better hand to contradift what was faid 
by a good one. 

Iv not known this humour more FT I than 
| In a father, who has been earneſtly ſolicitous to have an ac- 
count how his ſon has paſſed his leiſure hours; if it be in 
a way thoroughly inſignificant, there cannot be a greater 


- 83 
_ fully kis wr wo but this humour among men is moſt 
: plea when they ar Os io ya 
wholly per for a third perſon to hear, et is in it- 
Elf indifferent. The other da branched 
75 fellow, and two of this ſpecies immedi- 
« whiſpering his pedigree. n Pr 


r diſcovers in ſeeing him follow ſo hope- 


breaks, She was his aunt; then an anſwer, Ay, ſhe was 
of the mother's fide: then again in a little lower voice, 
His father wore y adarker wig , anſwer, Not much. 
But this gentleman wears higher heels to his ſhoes. 

As the inquiſitive, in my opinion, are ſuch merely from 
a vacancy in their own imaginations, there is nothing, me- 


thinks, ſo da us as to communicate ſecrets to them; 
for the ſame temper of inquiry makes them as impertinent- 


ly communicative: but no man, though he converſes with 
need put himſelf in their power, for they will be 
contented with matters of leſs moment as well. When 
there is fuel enough, no matter what it is. Thus the 
ends of ſentences in the news-papers, as, this wants con- 
firmation, this occafions many ſpeculations, and time will 
diſcover the event, are read by them, and conſidered not 
as mere as. : 8 | . 
Ox E may ſee now and then this humour accompanied 
with an inſatiable deſire of knowing what paſſes, without 
turning it to any uſe in the world but merely their own en- 
tertainment. A mind which is gratified this way is adapt- 
ed to humour and pleaſantry, and formed for an uncon- 
cerned character in the world; and, like myſelf, to be a 
mere Spectator. This curioſity, without malice or ſelf- 
intereſt, lays up in the imagination a magazine of circum- 
ſtances which cannot but entertain when they are produced 
in converſation. If one were to know, from the man of 


the firſt quality to the meaneſt ſervant, the different in- 


trigues, ſentiments, pleaſures, and intereſts of mankind, = 


would it not be the moſt pleaſing entertainment imagin- 
able to enjoy ſo conſtant à farce, as the obſerving man- 
kind much more different from themſelves in their ſecret 
thoughts and public actions, than in their night-caps and 
Mx. SPECTATOR, 1 
* PLUT ARCH tells us, that Caius Cracchur, the Ro- 
; man, was frequently hurried by his paſſion into fo 
loud and tumultuous a way of ſpeaking, and fo ſtrained 
* his voice as not to be able to proceed. To remedy this 
* exceſs, he had an ingenious ſervant, by name Licinius, 
* always attending him with a pitch-pipe, or inſtrument 
, © to regulate the voice; * whenever he heard his maſter 
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© begin to be high, immediately touched a ſoft note; at 
© which, it is faid, Caius would preſently abate and grow 


( 
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calm. 


© Upon recollecting this ſtory, I have frequently won- 


dered that this uſeful inſtrument ſhould have been ſo long 


diſcontinued; eſpecially fince we find that this good of- 


fice of Licinins has preſerved his memory for many hun- 
dred years, which, methinks, ſhould have encouraged 
ſome one to have revived i it, if not for the public good, 

yet for his own credit. It may be objected, that our loud 
talkers are ſo fond of their own noile, that they would 
not take it well to be checked by their ſervants : but 
granting this to be true, ſurely-any of their hearers have 
a very good title to play a foft note in their own de- 
hi. To be ſhort, no Licinius appearing and the noiſe 
increaſing, I was reſolved to give this late long vacati- 
on to the good of my country; and I have at length, by 


the aſſiſtance of an ingenious artiſt, who works to the 


royal ſociety, almoſt completed my deſign , and ſhall be 
ready, in a ſhort time, to furniſh the oublic with what 
number of theſe inſtruments they pleaſe, either to lodge 
at coffee-houſes, or carry for their own private uſe. In 
the mean time, I ſhall pay that reſpect to ſeveral gentle- 
men, who I know will be in danger of offending againſt 
this inſtrument, to give them notice of it by 2 let- 
ters, in which I ſhall only write, Get a Liciniur. 

© I $40VU LD now trouble you no longer, but that I muſt 
not conclude without deſiring you to accept one of theſe 
pipes, which ſhall be left for you with Buckley ; and 
which I hope will be ſerviceable to you, fince as you 
are ſilent ns naar open to the inſults of the 


| noiſy. 


lem, S1R, &c. W. B. 


In almoſt 1 to inform you, that as an improve- 
ment in this inſtrument, there will be a particular note, 


which I call a huſh-note; and this is to be made uſe of 


* againſt a long 188 — obſcenencls, and the like, 
T- 
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— — adbuc amor, 
Vivunique commiſſi calores 


ZEolie fidibus pucllz. Hos. od. 9. 1. 4. v. 10. 


Sappho's charming hre 
Preſerves ber ſoft of "Ay 7 On 
And tunes our raviſh/'d ſouls fo lere. CREECH- 


MONG the many famous pleces of antiquity which 
| are {till to be ſeen at Rome, there is a trunk of a ſta- 
_ w_ has loſt the arms, legs, and head; but diſcovers 

_ workmanſhip in what remains of Is, that 
2 zgelo declared he had learned his whole art 
from it. — he ſtudied it ſo attentively, that he made 
moſt of his ſtatues, and even bis pictures in that guſto, to 
make uſe of the Italian ; for which —— this 


maimed ſtatue is ſtill Michael Angelo's ſchool. 
A FRAGMENT of Sappbo, which I deſign for the ſub 


ject of this paper, is in as great reputation among the poets 
and critics, as the mutilated figure above-mentioned is a- 
mong the ſtatuarĩes and Several of our country- 


men, and Mr. Dryden in particular, ſeem very often to 


have copied after it in their Gramatic witings, and in their 
poems upon love. 


WHATEVER might have been che occaſian of this ode, | 
the Engliſh reader will enter into the beautics of it, if he 
ae ph have 288 written in the perſon of a lover 
= I ſhall. ſex to view three different 

yy fr Ho 


: the firſt is a tranſlation by 
. the ſecond by eur Boi leau, and the laſt by 


a gentleman F to Venus has 
bee fo defervodly — | | 


„ LESBIAM. 5 
er . de, widerar, Hs 3 
Le, fs fas eft, ſuperare divos, 
Nui eden aduerſus identidem te 
Spectat, et audit . 
„„ Dult 
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Dulce ridentem, miſero quod omnis 
Eripit ſenſus mibi: nam ſimul te, 
Lerbia, — nihil eft ſuper mi 
Quod loquar amens. 
Lingua fed torpet : tenuis ſub artus 
Flamma dimanat, ſonitu ſuopte = 
Tinniunt aures : gemina teguntur 
Lumina node. 


Mx be — will know very well che reaſon why 
one of theſe verſes is printed in. Roman letter; and if he 
compares this tranſlation with the original, will find that 
the three firſt ſtanzas are rendered almoſt word for word, 

and not only with the ſame elegance, but with the fame 
| ſhort turn of expreſſion which is ſo remarkable in the 


_ , Greek, and fo peculiar to the Sapphic ode. I cannot imi- 


_ gine for what reaſon Madam Dacier has told us, that this 
ode of Sappho is preſerved entire in Longinus, ſince it is 
manifeſt to any one who looks into that author's quotation 
of it, that there muſt at leaſt have been another ſtanza, 
which is not tranſmitted to us. 

Tux ſecond tranſlation of this Fragment which I ſhall 
here cite, is that of Monſicur Bailtau. | 


 Heureux! ! gui ; pris de toi, pour toi . [pie : 
Qui jouit du plaiſir de Ventendre parler: 


Qui te voi quelqueſois doucement lui fofrire. 
Les dieux, dans ſon enters peuvent-ile P — p 


Je ſens de veine en veine une ſabtile Hamme 
Courir par tout mon corps, feat que je te vols + 
Ft dans les deux tranſports, cd. egare mon ame, 
Fe ne ſgaurois trouver de langue, u de voix. 


Un muage 4 fe ripand far ma vue, | 
Je n entens plus, je tombe en de douces langueurs; 
Et paſle, ſans haleine, interdite, eſperdue, 

Un Sriſſon me ſaifit, je rel, Je me MEurs. 


SY Tar ar will ſee that this i is kr imitation than 
a tranſlation. The circumſtances do not lye fo thick to- 
gether, and follow one another with that vehemence and 
| emotion 
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emotion as in the original. In ſhort, Monſieur Boileau 
has 2 . all the Feel. but not all the paſſion of this 


famous fra in the laſt place nt 
ale with the f. h den + 288 R 


I. 


Bleſt as i immortal pods is bs, 
The youth wwho fondly fits by thee, 
And hears and ſees thee all the while 


* Softly ME and feet ly _ 

ze 

d, Twaf this beprix'd my foul f 1 

ie And rait d ſuch tumults in my breaft ; 

e i Fer while I gaz d in tranſport toſt, 

- . breath was 4 my voice aua. Me 

is 3 . „„ 

n il My befoes lud. the ſubtle * . . 

a, Ran quick through all my vital frame ;. 
Ci'er my dim eyes a darkneſs bung, 

ns = Ny ears 5 with belle murmurs rung - 


In * Pre my limbs were 6100 47 
My lied with gentle horrors thrilPd ; 


My feeble pulſe forgot to play ; 
_ # fainted, ſunk, and dy d away. 


IxsrrAD of giving any character of this laſt tranſlation, 
I ſhall deſire my learned reader to look into the criticiſms 
which Longinus has made upon the original. By that 
means he wilt know to which of the tranſlations he ought 
to give the preference. I ſhall only add, that this tranſ- 
lation is written in the very ſpirit of Sappbo, and as near 
the Greek as the genius of our n will poſſibly lute, 
fer. 
10 N G 1 N US has obſerved that this deſcription of love 
in Sappho is an exact copy of nature, and that all the cir- 
an cumſtances which follow one another in ſuch an burry of 
Gy ſentiments, notwithſtanding they appear repugnant to each 
* — are oy ſuch as ah in — 2 0 love. 
WO N= 
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I wONDER, that not one of the critics or editors, 
through whoſe hands this ode has paſſed, has taken occa- 
fion from it to mention a circumſtance related by Plutarch. 
| That author in the famous ſtory of Autiochus, who. ſell in 

love with Stratonice, his mother-in-law, and (not daring to 
diſcover his paſſion) pretended to be confined to his bed 
by ſickneſs, tells us, that Era/iffratus, the phyſician, found 
5 the nature of his diſtemper by thoſe ſymptoms of love 
which he had learned from Sappho's writings. Stratonice 
was in the room of the love- ſick prince, when theſe ſymp- 
toms diſcovered themſelves to his phyſician ; and it is prob- 
able, that they were not very different from thoſe which 
i Sappho here deſcribes in a lover fitting by his miſtreſs. This 
Rory of Antiochus is ſo well — 1 I need not add 
— of it, which has we relation to my preſent 
 Hbjet. | C 
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| Homines ad dees nulla re þropius accedunt, — ſalu- 


tem haminibus dando. Torx 
Men reſemble the pods in nothing ſo much, as in doing 
. = to their ſellow-creatures. 


1 UMAN nature appears * or a v 
beautiful object, . difſcrent 22 
which it is viewed. When we ſee men of inflamed paſli- 
ons, or of wicked deſigns, tearing one another to pieces 
by open violence, or undermining each other by ſecret 
treachery ; when we obſerve baſe and narrow ends purſu- 
ed by ignominious and diſhoneſt means; when we behold 
men mixed in ſociety as if it were for the deſtruction of it; 
we are even aſhamed of our ſpecies, and out of humour 
with our n being: but in another light, when we behold 
them mild, good, and benevolent, full of a generous re- 
gad for the rubüc proſperity, compaſſionating each other's 
- diftreſfes, and relieving each other's wants, we can hardly 
| delieve they are creatures of the ſame kind. In this view 
appear gods to each other, in the exerciſe of the no- 


pow, tha of dai good; a — 
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ment we have ever been able to make to our own being, 
has been by calling this diſpoſition of mind humanity. We 
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cannot but obſerve a pleaſure ariſing in our own breaſt up- 
on the ſeeing or hearing of a generous action, even when 
we are wholly diſintereſted in it. I cannot give a more 
proper inſtance of this than by a letter from Pliuy, in 
which he recommends a friend in the moſt handſome man- 
ner, and, methinks, it would be a pleaſure to 


know the ſucceſs. of this epiſtle, though ack party con- 


cerned 1 in it has been fo many hundred years in his —__ 


TO MAXIMUS. 


WE I ſhould gladly do for any fiend of yours, 
I think I may now with confidence requeſt for a 
© friend of mine. Arrianus Maturius is the moſt conſi - 


«© derable man of his country; when I call him fo, I do 
2 not ſpeak with relation to his fortune, though that is very 


« plentiful, but to his integrity, Juſtice, gravity, and pru- 
© dence ; his advice is uſeful to me in buſineſs, and his 
„Judgment in matters of learning: his fidelity, truth, and 
© good underſtanding, are very great; 
me as you do, than which I cannot fay any thing that 
© ſignifies a warmer affection. He has nothing that is a- 
© ſpiring; and though he might 
© of nobility, he keeps himſelf in an inferior rank: 
© think myſelf bound to uſe my endeavours to ſerve and 
promote him; and would therefore find the means of add- 


ing ſomething to his honours while he neither expects nor 


© knows it, nay, though he ſhould refuſe it. Something, 


© in ſhort, I would have for him that may be honourable, 
© but not troubleforn'; and I entreat that you will procure 


him the firſt thing of this kind that offers, by which you 


© will not only oblige me, but him alſo ; for tho' he does 
© not covet it, I know he would be as grateful i in acknow- 


2 FWW 
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beſides this, he loves 


riſe to the higheſt order 
yet 1 


HE reflexions in ſome of your papers on the ſer⸗ 

vile manner of education now in uſe, have given 
6 birth to an ambition, which unleſs you diſcountenance 
5 it will, I doubt, engage me in a very difficult, though 


, 
— — ͤ— — — ———— — 
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not ungrateful adventure. I am about to undertake, for 
© the ſake of the Britiſh youth, to inſtruct them in ſuch a 
© manner, that the moſt dangerous page in Virgil or Ho- 
1 e eee ee, e eee and with 
perfect ſ:fety to their perſons. 

Corp I prevail ſo far as to be bonoured with the 
protection of ſome few of them, (for Jam not hero e- 
© nough to reſcue many) my deſign is to retire with them 
© toana e ſolitude ; though within the neighbour- 
© hood of a city, for the convenience of their being in- 
ſtructed in muſic, dancing, drawing. deſigning, or any 
_ © other ſuch accompliſhments, which it is conceived may 
© make as proper diverſions for them, and almoſt as pleal- 
© ant, as the little ſordid games which dirty ſchool-boys 
dl are ſo much w with. It may eaſily be imagined, 

© how ſuch a pretty ſociety, converſing with none beneath 
4 themſelves, and fometimes admitted as perhaps not unen- 
* tertaining parties amongſt better company, commended 
* and careſſed for their little performances, and turned by 
© ſuch converſations to a certain gallantry of foul, mi 
be brought early acquainted with ſome of the moſt 
© Em — This having given them ſome r 
e of of books, they would make themſelves maſters of 
© the Latin tongue r= methods far eaſier than thoſe in Li.. 

_ © by, with as little difficulty or reluctance as young ladies 
1 1 =_ to ſpeak French, or to ſing Italian operas. When 
hey had advanced thus far, it would be time to form 
1 telt taſte ſomething more exactly: one that had any 
_ © true reliſh of ſine writing, might, with great plæaſure 
© both to himſelf and chem, run over together with them 
the beſt Roman hiſtorians, por and orators, and point 
© out their more remarkable give them a ſhort 
_ © ſcheme of chronology, a little view of geography, me- 
© dals, 5 bt belt Reed the buſy 
2 0 . . that age. Such of them 

the leaſt ſpark of genius, when it was once awak- 

© cned by the ſhining thoughts and great ſentiments of 
_ © thoſe admired writers, an 

c < witheld from attempting that more difficult Gifter lan- 

_ © guape, whoſe exalted beauties they would have heard fa 

© often celebrated as the pride and wonder of the whole 

| © learned world. In the mean while, nn, 


ee eee eee e « a6 
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* ſite to exerciſe their ſtile in writing any light pieces that 
6 aſk more of fancy than of judgment: and that frequent- 
iy in their native language, which every one methinks 
© ſhould be moſt . cultivate, eſpecially letters 
in which a gentleman muſt have fo frequent occaſions to 
« diſtinguiſh himſelf. A ſet of genteel good-natured youths 
fallen into ſuch a manner of life, would form almoſt a 
« Iittle academy, and doubtleſs prove no ſuch contemptible 
© companions, as might not often tempt a wiſer man to 
« mingle himſelf in their diverſions, and draw them into 
© ſuch ſerious ſports as might prove nothins leſs inſtrufting 
than the praveſt leſſons. 1 doubt not but it might be 
© made ſome of their favourite plays, to contend which of 
© them ſhould recite a beautiful part of a poem or orati- 

© on, moſt ully, or ſometimes to join in acting a 
© ſcene of Terence, Sophocles, or our own Shakeſpear. The 
© cauſe of Milo _ again be pleaded before more fa- 
© yourable judges, Cæſar a ſecond time be taught to trem- 
© ble, and another race of Athenians be afreſh enraged at 

© the ambition of another Philip. Amidſt theſe noble a- 
muſements, we could hope to ſee the early dawnings of 
their imagination daily brighten into ſenſe, their inno- 
© cence improve into virtue, and their unexperienced good- 

nature directed to a generous love of their country. -_ 
* N 3 1 


| O pudor ! © pietas ! —— - Maxr. 

= O modeſty! O piety! , 1 
ook N over the letters which I have lately re- 
ceived from my correſpondents, I met with the fol- 
lowing one, which is written with ſuch a ſpirit of polue- 
neſs, that I could not but be very much pleaſed with it my- 
If, and queſtion not but it will be as acceptable to the 


Ma. 


* 
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c OU, who are no ſtranger to public aſſemblies, can- 
4 not but have obſerved the awe they often ſtrike 


© on ſuch as are obliged to exert any talent before them. 
This is a ſort of elegant diſtreſs, to which ingenuous 
minds are the molt liable, and may therefore deſerve ſomes 
remarks in your paper. Many a brave fellow, who has 
put his enemy to flight in the field, has been in the ut- 
molt diſorder upon making a ſpeech before a body of his 
friends at home: one would think there was ſome kind 
of faſcination in the eyes of a large circle of people, 
when darting altogether upon one perſon. I have ſeen 
a new actor in a tragedy ſo bound up by it as to be ſcarce 
able to ſpeak or move, and have expected he would have 
died above three acts before the dagger or cup of poiſon 
were brought in. It would not be amiſs, if ſuch an one 
were at firſt introduced as a ghoſt, or a ſtatue, till he 
recovered his ſpirits, and grew fit for ſome living part. 
As this ſudden deſertion of one's ſelf ſhews a difidence, 
which is not diſpleaſing, it implies at the ſame time the 
greateſt reſpe& tb an audience that can be. It is a fort 
of mute eloquence, which pleads for their favour much 
better than words could do; and we find their genero- 
fity naturally moved to ſupport thoſe who are in fo much 
perplexity to entertain them. I was extremely plea'ed 
with a late inſtance of this kind at the opera of Almabido, 
in the encouragement given to a young finger, whoic 
more than ordinary concern on her firſt appearance, re- 


Ca ⁹ůã⁊gz!g m p 


performance. Meer baſhfulneſs without merit is auk- 
ward; and merit without modeſty, inſolent. But mo- 


e &s.64ua& @&3%-4 


© geſt merit has a double claim to acceptance, and general- F 


- 2M i r 


I is impoſſible that a perſon ſhould exert himſelf to ad- 


vantage in an aſſembly, whether it be his part either to ſing . 


or ſpeak, who lyes under too great oppreſſions of mode- 
ty. I remember, upon talking with a friend of mine 
concerning the force of pronunciation, our diſcourſe led 
us into the enumeration of the ſeveral organs of ſpeech 
5 „„ | which 


commended her no leſs than her agreeable voice, and juſt 


which an orator ought to have in perfection, as the tongue, 
I che teeth, the lips, the noſe, the palate, and the wind- 
pipe. Upon which, fays my frixnd, you have omitted the 


» ME moſt material organ of them all, and that is the forchead: 


a Bo r notwithſtanding an exceſs of modeſty obſtructs the 
s tongue, and renders it unfit for its offices, a due propor- 
ion of it is thought fo requiſite to an orator, that rhetori- 
s cians have recommended it to their diſciples as a particular 
i= Win their art. Cicers tells us that he never liked an orator, 
is Who did not appear in ſome little confuſion at the beginning 


id Wot his ſpeech, and confeſſes that he himſelf never entered 


e, (pon an oration without trembling and concern. It is in- 
en {deed a Kind of deference which is due to a great aſſembly, 
ce end ſeldom fails to raiſe a benevolence in the audience to- 


ve {wards the perſon who ſpeaks. My correſpondent has 
on taken notice that the braveſt men often appear timerous on 
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ne cheſe occaſions, as indeed we may obſerve, that there is ge- 


he Iuerally no creature more impudent than a cowar 


ce, — Lingua melior, ſed [rigida hel Y CS: « ; 
the  Dextera c — Vice. Xa: 

n —— Bold at the council board; 

e Bat cautious in the ficld he nun d the ford. 5 
uch! I . | DRYDEN. 
ide, A BOLD tongue and a feeble arm are the qualifications 
ho f Drances in Virgil; as Homer, to expreſs a man both 
| * very rarely to be met with in his writings ; namely, that 
auk- De had the eyes of a dog, but the heart of a deer. 


| accompanies ; like the ſhades in paintings, it raiſes and 


o ad- Hough not fo glaring as they would be without it. 
> fing MoDEsTY is not only an ornament, but alſo a guard to 


mine dul, which makes her ſhrink and withdraw herſelf from 
ſe led Pery thing that has danger 
peech EA... 


U ſen 


4 2 
oſs © 
we” 

WA... * 


imorous and ſaucy, makes ule of a kind of point, which 


A JUST and reaſonable modeſty does not only recom- 
nend eloquence, but ſets off every great talent which a 
nan can be poſſeſſed of. It heightens all the virtues which 


ounds every figure, and makes the colours more beautiful, 


irtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the 


in it. It is ſuch an cxquilite 
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_ ſenſibility, as warns her to ſhun the firſt appearance of e- 
very thing which is hurtful. 5 

I canNOT at preſent recollect either the place or time 

of what I am going to mention; but I have read ſome- 


| where in the hiſtory of antient Greece, that the women of 


the country were ſeized with an unaccountable melancholy, 
which diſpoſed ſeveral of them to make away with them- 
ſelves. The ſenate, after having tried many expedicnts 0 
prevent this ſelf- murder, which was ſo frequent among 
them, publiſhed an edict, That if any woman whatever 
ſhould lay violent hands upon herſelf, her corpie ſhould 
be expoſed naked in the ſtreet, and dragged about the ci- 


ty in the moſt public manner. This edit immediately put 


a ſtop to the practice which was before ſo common. We 
may ſee in this inſtance the ſtrength of female modeſty, 
which was able to overcome the violence even of madneſs 
and deſpair, The fear of ſhame in the fair ſex was in thoſe 
days more IA than that of death. . 

I x modeſty has ſo great an influence over our actions, 
and is in many caſes ſo impregnable a fence to virtue; what 
can more undermine morality than that politeneſs which 
reigns among the unthinking part of mankind, and treats 

as unfaſhionable the moſt ingenuous part of our behaviour; 

Which recommends impudence as good-breeding, and keeps 

a man always in countenance, not becauſe he is innocent, 
but becauſe he is ſhameleſs ? JJ 

| SENECA thought modeſty fo great a check to vice, 
that he preſcribes to us the practice of it in ſecret, and ad- 
viſes us to raiſe it in ourſelves upon imaginary occaſions, 
when ſuch as are real do not offer themſelves ; for this is 
the meaning of his precept, that when we are by ourſelves, 
and in our preateſt ſolitudes, we ſhould fancy that Cato 
| ſtands before us and ſees every thing we do. In ſhort, if 
you baniſh modeſty out of the world, ſhe carries away with 
her half the virtue that is init, 5 
Axrkx theſe reflexions on modeſty, as it is a virtue, I 

muſt obſerve, that there is a vicious modeſty, which juſt- 
ly deſerves to be ridiculed, and which thoſe perſons very 
often diſcover, who value themſelves moſt upon a well- 
| bred confidence. This happens when a man is aſham- 
ed to act up to his reaſon, and would not, upon any con- 
| Lderation, be ſurpriſed in the practice 4 
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the performance of which he was ſent into the world. Ma- 
ny an impudent libertine would bluſh to be caught in a ſe- 
rious diſcourſe, and would ſcarce be able to ſnew his head, 
after having diſcloſed a religious thought. Decency of be- 
haviour, all outward ſhow of virtue, and abhorrence of 
vice, are carefully avoided by this ſet of ſhame-faced peo- 
ple, as what would diſparage their gaiety of temper, and 
infallibly bring them to diſhonour. This is ſuch a poor- 
neſs of ſpirit, ſuch a deſpicable cowardice, ſuch a degene- - 
rate abject ſtate of mind, as one would think human nature 
incapable of, did we not meet with frequent inſtances of it 
in ordinary converſation. 3 | 
THERE is another kind of vicious modeſty which makes 
a man aſhamed of his perſon, his birth, his profeſſion, his 
poverty, or the like misfortunes, which it was not in his 
choice to prevent, and is not in his power to rectify, If 
a man appears ridiculous by any of the afore-mentioned 
circumſtances, he becomes much more ſo by being out of 
countenance for them. They ſhould rather give him occa- 
fon to exert a noble ſpirit, and to palliate thoſe imperfec- 
tions which are not in his power, by thoſe perfections which 
are; or to uſe a very witty alluſion of an eminent author, 
he ſhould imitate Cz/ar, who, becauſe his head was bald, 


covered that defect with laurels. 
No. 232. Monday, November 26. 
NV. largiundo glariam adeptus eff. Sarrusr. 


By beftowing mthing be acquired gary. 5 
M Y wiſe and good friend, Sir Andrew F reeport, dis 


vides himſelf almoſt equally between the town and 

the country ; his time in town is given up to the public, 
and the management of his private fortune; and after eve- 
ry three or four days ſpent in this manner, he retires for as 
many to his ſeat within a few miles of the town, to the 
enjoyment of himſelf, his family, and his friend. Thus 
buſineſs and pleaſure, or rather, in Sir 4ndrew labour and 
reſt, recommend each other : they take their turns with 
ſo quick a viciſſitude, that neither becomes a habit, or takes 
poſſeſſion of the whole es Rs be ſhould be 
| | Uz 5 | ſur- 


- vite me. 
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ſurfeited with either. I often fee him at our club in good 
humour, and yet ſometimes too with an air of care in his 
looks: but in his country retreat he is always unbent, and 
ſuch a companion as I could deſire ; and therefore I ſel- 
dom fail to make one with him when he is pleaſed to in- 


Tux other day, as ſoon as we were got into his chari. 
ot, two or three beggars on each {ide hung upon the doors, 
and folicited our charity with the uſual rhetoric of a ſick 
wife or huſband at home, three or four helpleſs little chil- 
dren all ſtarving with cold and hunger. We were forced 
to part with ſome money to get rid of their importunity ; 
and then we proceeded on our journey, with the bleſſings 
and acclamations of theſe peo | 
Wk then, ſays Sir — we go off with the 
« prayers and good wiſhes of the beggars, and perhaps too 
our healths will be drunk at the next ale-houſe : fo all 
„ we ſhall be able to value ourſelves upon, is, that we 
© have promoted the trade of the victualler and the excil- 
1 es of the government. But how few ounces of wool do 
„ we ſee upon the backs of thoſe poor creatures? And 


2 


e when they ſhall next fall in our way, they will hardly 


© be better dreſſed ; they muſt always live in rags to look 

« like objects of compaſſion If their families too are ſuch 
« as they are repreſented, it is certain they cannot be bet- 
« ter clothed, and muſt be a great deal worle fed : one 
« would think potatoes ſhould be all their bread, and their 

. drink the pure element; and then what goodiy cuſtom- 
c ers are the farmers like to have for their wool, corn, 
« and cattle ? Such cuſtomers, and ſuch a conſumption, 

cc cannot chuſe but advance the landed intereſt, and hold 

6c up the rents of the gentlemen. 

Bor of all men living, we merchants, who live by 


« buying and ſelling, ought never to encourage beggars. 


© The goods which we export are indeed the product of 


= os lands, but much the greateſt part of their value is 


& the labour of the people: but how much of thele peoples 

cc labour ſhall we export whilſt we hire them to fat _ 
The very alms they receive from us are the wap 

6 idleneſs. I have often thought that no man ſhould be 

« permitted to take relief from the pariſh, or to aſk it in 

& the ſtreet, till he has firſe — as err 


go 4a..a 
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« of his own livehihood by the labour of his own hands; 
& and then the public ought only to be taxed to make 
« good the deficiency. If this rule was ſtrictly obſerved, 
c“ we ſhould ſee every where ſuch a multitude of new la- 
i bourers, as would in all probability reduce the prices of 
“ all our manufactures. It is the very life of merchandiſe 
« to buy cheap and ſell dear. The merchant ought to- 
% make his out- ſet as cheap as poſſtble, that he may find 
“the greater profit upon his returns; and nothing will en- 
“ able him to do this like the reduction of the price of la- 

„ bour upon all our manufactures. This too would be the 
« ready way to increaſe the number of our foreign mar- 
« kets: the abatement of the price of the manfacture would 
6 pay for the carriage of it to more diſtant countries; and 
&* this conſequence would be equally beneficial both to the 
« landed and trading intereſts. As fo great an addition of 
« labouring hands would produce this happy conſequence 
« both to the merchant and gentleman; our liberality to 
common beggars, and every other obſtruction to the in- 
« creaſe of labourers, mult be equally pernicious to both. 
StR fadrewthen went on to affirm, That the reduction of 
the prices of our manufactures by the addition of ſo many 
new hands, would be no inconvenience to any man: but 


obſerving I was lomething ſtartled at the aſſertion, he made 


a ſhort pauſe, and then reſumed the diſcourſe. © It may 
“ ſcem, ſays he, a paradox, that the price of Iabour ſhould 
* be reduced without an abatement of wages, or that 
„wages can be abated without any inconvenience to the 
* labourer, and yet nothing is more certain, than that both 
6 theſe things may happen. The wages of the labourers 
te make the greateſt part of the price of every thing that is 
« uſeful; and if in proportion with the wages the prices 
6 of all other things ſhall be abated, every labourer with 
« leſs wages would ſtill be able to purchaſe as many ne- 
« ceſſaries of life; where then would be the inconveni- 
« ence? But the price of labour may be redueed by the 
„addition of more hands to a manufacture, and yet the 
« wages of perſons remain as high as ever. The admir- 
„ able Sir William Petty has given examples of this in 
« fone of his writings : one of them, as I remember, is 
that of a watch, which I ſhall endeavour to explain fo 
as ſhall ſuit my preſent purpoſe, It is certain that a 
pn ond © ©* Gugle 


if 


- "os 
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& {ſingle watch could not be made ſo cheap in proportion by 
one only man, as a hundred watches by a hundred]; for as 
there is vaſt variety in the work, no one perſon could 
< equally ſuit himſelf to all the parts of it; the manufac- 
ture would be tedious, and that but clumfily performed : 
but if an hundred watches were to be made by a hundred 
< men, the caſes may be aſſigned to one, the dials to an- 
other, the wheels to another, the ſprings to another, and 
every other .part to a proper artiſt; as there would be 
no need of perplexing any one perſon with too much 
variety, every one would be able to perform his ſingle 
© part with greater ſkill and expedition; and the hundred 
watches would be finiſhed in one fourth part of the time 
of the firſt one, and every one of them at one fourth 
< part of the coſt, the the wages of every man were equal. 
The reduction of the price of the manufacture would in- 
c creaſe the demand of it, all the fame hands would be 
ſtill employed and as well paid. The fame rule will 
hold in the clothing, the ſhipping, and all other trades 
% whatſoever. And thus an addition of hands to our ma- 
nufactures will only reduce the price of them; the la- 
bourer will ſtill have as much wages, and will conle- 
quently be enabled to purchaſe more cunveniencies of 
fe; ſo that every intereſt in the nation would receive 
& a benefit from the increaſe of our working people. 
„ BESIDEs, I ſee no occaſion for this charity to com- 
mon beggars, {ance every beggar is an inhabitant of a 
pariſh, and every pariſh is taxed to the maintenance of 
their own poor. For my own part, I cannot be mighti- 
ly pleaſed with the laws which have done this, which 
have provided better to feed than employ the poor. We 


160 
xc 
cc 


. have a tradition from our forefathers, that after the fiſt 


of theſe laws was made, they were inſulted with that 


Hang ſorrow, and caſt away care, 
Tue pariſh is bound tofind us, & c. 

« And if we will be "*pood-natured as to maintain them 
„ without work, they can do no leis in return than ſing 
Uyy“n ß ß W 
„War then? am I againſt all acts of charity? God 
„ forbid! 1 know of no virtue in the goſpel that is in 
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„ more pathetic expreſſions recommended to our practice. 


C [ was hungry, and ye gave me no meat; thirſty, and je 
c pave me no drink ; naked, and ye clothed me not; a 
&« ſtranger, and ye took me not in; fick and in priſon, and 
& -ye viffted me not, Our bleſſed Saviour treats the ex- 
ce erciſe or neglect of charity towards a poor man, as the 


& perfarmance or breach of this duty towards himſelf. I 


& ſhall endeavour to obey the will of my Lord and Maſter: 
& and therefore if an induſtrious man ſhall ſubmit to the 
& hardeſt labour and coarſeſt fare, rather than endure the 
ſhame of taking relicf from the pariſh, or aſking it in 
c the ſtreet, this is the hungry, the thirſty, the naked; 


4 and Iought to believe, if any man is come hither for ſhel- 


ter againſt perſecution or oppreſſion, this is the ſtranger, 

and J ought to take him in. If any countryman of our 

„ own is fallen into the hands of infidels, and lives in a 
ſtate of miſerable captivity, this is the man in priſon, 
and I ſhould contribute to his ranſom. I ought to give 
to an hoſpital of invalids, to recover as many uſeful ſub- 
jects as I can; but 1 ſhall beſtow none of my bounties 
upon an alms-houſe of idle people; and for the ſame 
reaſon I ſhall not think it a reproach to me if Thad with- 
held my charity from thole common beggars. But we 

_ preſcribe better rules than we are able to practiſe; we 
are aſhamed not to give into the miſtaken cuſtoms of 
our country : but at the ſame time, I cannot but think it 
areproach worſe than that of common ſwearing, that the 


ven and all that is ſacred, to extort from Chriſtian and 
tender minds, a ſupply to a profligate way of life, that 


Cc 
Cc 
4 
40 
44 idle and the abandoned are ſuffered, in the name of hea- 
6c 
40 
40 


4 is always to be ſupported, but never relieved, _ 4 
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— Tanquam hc fint naſtri medicina farorir, 
Aut dens itle malis hominum miteſcere diſcat. 
e | VIR C. ecl. 10. v. 60. 


As if by theſe my faffer ings I could eaſe, 
Or by my pains the god 2 


SHALL, in this paper, diſcharge myſelf of the pro- 


1 miſe I have made to the public, by obliging them with 
a tranſlation of the little Greek manuſcript, which is faid 
to have been a piece of thoſe records that were preſerved in 
the temple of Apollo, upon the promontory of Leucate : it 


is a ſhort hiſtory of the lover's leap, and is inſcribed, n 
account of perſons, male and female, who offered up their 
vows in the temple of the Pythian Apollo, in the forty-/exth 
Olympiad, and leaped from the promontory of Leucate in- 
T8 the lIonian ſea, in order is cure themſelves of the paſſion 
of love. | 5 nn 


| Ta1s account is very dry in many parts, as only men- 


_ toning the name of the lover who leaped, the perſon he 


leaped for, and relating, in ſhort, that he was either cured, 


or killed, or maimed by the fall. It indeed gives the names 


of ſo many who died by it, that it would have looked 


| like a bill of mortality, had I tranflated it at full length ; 
I have therefore made an abridgment of it, and only ex- 
trafted ſuch particular paſſages as have ſomething extraor- 


dinary, either in. the caſe, or in the cure, or in the fate of 


the perſon who is mentioned in it. After this ſhort preface 
take the account as follows. : 


. 


 BATTUS, the ſon of Menalcus the Sicili 
for Bombyca the muſician: got rid of his paſſion with the 


Joſe of his right leg and arm, which were broken in the 


fall. 


ME LIS A, in love with Dap#inis, very much bruiſed, 
but eſcaped with life, „„ 
CrVISCA, the wife ef Æſchinet, being in love with 
0 Lycus ; and Æſchines her huſband being in love with Eu- 
rilla, (which had made this married couple very uncaſy 


love appeaſe. D&Y DEN. 


an, leaped 


fall. 


— 
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to one another for ſeveral years) both the huſband and the 
Wife took the leap by — they both of them eſcaped, 


and have lived very happily together ever ſince. 
LARISSA, a virgin of Theſſaly, deſerted by Plexip- 
pus, after a courtſhip of three years ; ſhe ſtood upon the 
brow of the promontory for ſome time, and after having 
thrown down a ring, a bracelet, and a little picture, with 
other preſents which ſhe had received from Plexippus, ſhe 
threw herſelf into the ſea, and was taken up alive. 
N. B. LARISSA, before ſhe leaped, made an of- 
fering of a ſilver Cupid in the temple of Apollo. 
: 81 MATH A, in love with Deyouis the Mindian, 
periſhed in fhe fall. : 
CHARIXUS, the brother of Sagpho, in love with 


Rhodope the courtelan, having ſpent his whole eſtate upon 
her, was adviſed by his fiſter to leap in the beginning of 


his amour, but would not hearken to her till he was re- 


- duced to his laſt talent; being forſaken by Rbodepe, at 


length reſolved to take the leap. Periſhcd in it. 
ARIDEAUS, a beautiful youth of Epirus, in love with 


Praxinoe, the wife of Theſpis, eſcaped without damage, 


ſaving only that two of his foretecth were ſtruck out, and 


his noſe a little flatted. 


CLEO RA, a widow of Epbeſur, "TRY inconſolable for 
the death of her huſband, was reſolved to take this leap in 
order to get rid of her paſſion for his memory ; but being 
arrived at the promontory, ſhe there met with Dimmachus 
the Miletian, and after a ſhort converſation with him, laid 
aide the thoughts of her leap, and married him in the 


temple of Apollo. 


NM. B. HER widow's weeds are fil ſeen hanging up i 


the weſtern corner of the temple. 


OLPHIS, the fiſherman, having received a box on 


the ear from 7 hefty lis the day before, and being determin- 
| ed to have no more to do with her, leaped, and elcaped 
with life. 


ATALANTA, an old maid, whoſe cruelty had ſeve- 
ral years before driven two or three deſpairing lovers to 
this leap; being now in the fifty- fifth year of her age, and 
in love with an officer of Sparta, broke * neck in the 


H- 
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_ HIPPARCHUS being paſſionately fond of his own 
wife, who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped, and died 
of his fall; upon which his wife marricd her gallant. 
TETTTA, the dancing-maſter, in love with Olympia 
an Athenian matron, threw himſelf from the rock with 
great agility, but was crippled in the fall. | 
D14GO RA, the uſurer, in love with his cook-maid ; 
be peeped ſeveral times over the precipice, but his heart 
milſgiving him, he went back, and married her that even- 
1D. | | _ 
E IME DU, after having entered his own name in 
the Pythian records, being aſked the name of the perſon 
whom he leaped for, and being aſhamed to diſcover it, he 
was ſet aſide, and not ſuffered to leap. 5 
 EUNICA, a maid of Paphos, aged nineteen, in love 
with Eurybates, Hurt in the fall, but recovered. 
V. B. This was the ſecond time of her leaping. _ 


HESPERUS, a young man of Tarentum, in love 


with his maſter's daughter. Drowned, the boats not com- 
ing in ſoon enough to his relief. | 


7 


ö with Place, adrad:: 


at the temple of Apollo, habited like a bride in garments 
as white as ſnow. She wore a garland of myrtle on her 
| Head, and carried in her hand the little muſical inſtrument 
of her own invention. After having ſung an hymn to A- 
_ polls, ſhe hung up her garland on the one fade of his altar, 
and her harp on the other. She then tucked up her veſt- 
ments, like a Spartan virgin, and amidſt thouſands of ſpec- 
tators, who were anxious for her ſafety, and offered up 
| vows for her deliverance, marched directly forwards to the 
- utmoſt ſummit of the promontory, where, after having re- 
peated a ſtanza of her own verſes, which we could not hear, 
the threw herſelf off the rock with ſuch an intrepidity as 
was never before obſerved in any who had attempted that 
duangerous leap. Many who were preſent related, that they 
aw her fall into the ſea, from whence ſhe never aroſe a- 
gain; tho” there were others who affirmed, that ſhe never 
came to the bottom of her leap, but that ſhe was changed 
into a ſwan as ſhe fell, and that they ſaw her hovering in 
the air under that ſhape. But whether or no the white- 
nels and fluttering of her garments might not deceive thoſe 
who looked upon her, or whether ſhe might not really be 
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metamorphoſed into that muſical and melancholy bird, is 
ſtill a doubt among the Lesbtans. 


ALCAZUS, the famous lyric poet, who had for ſome 


ume been paſſionately in love ahh Sappho, arrived at the 


promontory of Leucate that very evening, in order to take 
the leap upon her account; but hearing that Sappho had 
been there before him, and that her body could be no 
where found, he very generouſly lamented her fall, and is 
faid to have written his hundred and twenty fifth ode up- 
on that occaſion. 


Leaped i in this Olympiad 2 250. 


Males 124 

Females 126 

Cured 120 5 

Males 51 

Females 69 C 
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„* ellem in amicitia fic erraremus. | 
Ho. fat. 3. 5 15 v. Ar. 


"> wiſh this error in our friendſhip reign'd. CREECH. 
* very W hear people, after a ſtory bas been told 


with ſome entertaining circumſtances, tell it over a- 
gain with particulars that deſtroy the jeſt, but give light 

into ps truth of the narration. "This ſort of veracity, tho' 
it is impertinent, has ſomething amiable in it, becauſe it 
proceeds from the love of truth, even in frivolous occaſi- 

ons. If ſuch honeſt amendments do not promiſe an apree- 
able companion, they do a ſincere friend; for which rea- 
fon one ſhould allow them ſo much of our time, if we fall 
into their company, as to ſet us right in matters that can 
do us no manner of harm, whether the facts be one way 
or the other. Lies which are told out of arrogance and 
oſtentation a man ſhould detect in his own defence, becauſe 
he ſhould not be triumphed over ; lies which are told out 
of malice he ſhould expole, both for his own fake and that 


ef che reſt of mankind, becauſe e aga᷑nſt 


a com- 
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a common enemy: but the officious liar many have argued 
is to be excuſed, becauſe it does fome man good, and na 
man hurt. The man who made more than ordinary ſpeed 


from a fight in which the Athenians were beaten, and told 


them they had obtained a complete victory, and put the 
whole city into the utmoſt joy and exultation, was check- 


gave you two happy days? This fellow did to a whole 
people what an acquaintance of mine does every day. be 
lives in ſome eminent degree to particular perſons. He is 
ever lying people into good humour, and as Plato ſaid, 
it was allowable in phyſicians to lye to their patients to 


keep up their ſpirits, Jam half doubtful whether my friend's. 


behaviour is not as excufitible. His manner is to expreſs him- 
ſelf ſurprized at the chearful countenance of a man whom he 
obſerves diffident of himſelf; and generally by that means 
makes his lye a truth. He will, as if he did not know any 
thing of the circumſtance, ask one whom he knows at vari- 
ance with another, what is the meaning that Mr. ſuch- a- one, 
naming his adverſary, does not applaud him with that hearti- 

neſs which formerly he has heard him? He ſaid indeed, con- 
tinues he, I would rather have that man for my friend than 


any man in England; but for an enemy—This melts the 


perſon he talks to, who expected nothing but downright 
rallery from that fide. According as he ſees his practices 
ſucceed, he goes to the oppolite party, and tells him, he 
cannot imagine how it happens that ſome people know one 
mother ſo little; you ſpoke with ſo much coldnels of a 


_ gentleman who ſaid more good of you, than, let me tell 


you, any man living deſerves. The ſucceſs of one of theſe 
incidents was, that the next time that one of the adverſa- 


| ries ſpied the other, he hems after him in the public ſtreet, 


and they muſt crack a bottle at the next tavern, that uſed 


to turn out of the other's way to avoid one another's eye- 


| hot. He will tell one beauty ſhe was commended by an- 
other. nay he will ſay ſhe gave the woman he ſpeaks to the 


preference in a particular for which ſhe herſelf is admired. 


I be pleaſanteſt confuſion imaginable is made through the 
| Whole town by my friend's indirect offices; you ſhall have 
aà viſit returned after half a year's abſence, and mutual 


ed by the magiſtrates for his falſhood ; but excuſed him- 
ſelf by faying, O Athenians! am I your enemy becauſe 1 


— 
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railing at cach other every day of that time. They meet 
with a thouſand lamentations for ſo long a ſeparation, each 
party naming herſelf for the greateſt delinquent, if the o- 


ther can poſſibly be fo good as to forgive her, which ſhe | 
has no reaſon in the world, but for the knowledge of her 


goodneſs, to hope for. Very often a whole train of rail- 
ers of each ſide tire their horſes in ſetting matters right 
which they have faid during the war between the parties; 
and a whole circle of acquaintance are put into a thouſand 


anger, envy, detraction, and malice. 
THe worſt evil Jever obſerved this man's falſhood occa- 
fon, has been that he turned detraction into flattery. He 


what they have a mind to be. Upon this foundation, if 
two diſtant friends are brought together, and the cement 


jzems to be weak, he never reſts till he finds new appear- 


ances to take off all remains of ill-will, and that by new 


, cifunderſtandings they are thoroughly reconciled. 

- :TOTHESPECIATOR-:: 

e . +... Devonſhire, Now T4, 1/11. 
t WW HERE arrived in this neighbourhood two days 
'S I ago one of your gay gentlemen of the town, who 
E being attended at his entry with a ſervant of his own, be- 
ie WE ſides a countryman he had taken up for a guide, excited 
a (the curiciity of the village to learn whence and what he 
1 might be. The countryman (to whom they appli- 
ſe ed as moſt eaſy of acceſs) knew little more than that the 
a- gentleman came from London to travel and ſee faſhions, 
t, “ and was, as he heard lay, a free-thinker : what religi- 


ed on that might be he could not tell; and for his own part, 
e- if they had not told him the man was a free-thinker, he 
m- “ ſhould have gueſſed, by his way of talking, he was little 


he better than a heathen ; excepting only that he had been 


ed. Ia good gentleman to him, and made him drunk twice in 
the . one day, over and above what they had bargained for. 
ave Il vo not look upon the ſimplicity of this, and ſeveral 


ual “ odd inquiries with which I ſhall not trouble you, to be 
ing ! wondred at, much leſs can I think that our youths of fin- 
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pleaſing paſſions and ſentiments, inſtead of the pangs of 


is well {killed in the manners of the world, and by over- 
looking what men really are, he grounds his artifices upon 
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wit, and enlarged. underſtandings, have any reaſon to 
laugh. There is no neceſſity that every {quire in Great 
© Britain ſhould know what the word free - thinker ſtands 
© for; but it were much to be wiſhed, that they who va- 
lue themſelves upon that conceited title were a little bet- 
ter inſtructed in what it ought to ſtand for; and that they 
would not perſuade themſelves a man is really and truly 
2 free-thinker in any tolerable ſenſe, merely by virtue of 
his being an atheiſt, or an infidel of any other diſtincti- 
on. It may be doubted with good reaſon, whether there 
ever was in nature a more abject, laviſh, and bigotted 
generation than the tribe of Beaux Eſprits, at preſent ſo 
prevailing in this iſland. Their pretenſion to be free- 
thinkers, is no other than rakes have to be free-livers, 
and ſavages to be free-men ; that is, they can think 
whatever they have a mind to, and give themſelves up 
© to whatever conceit the extravagancy of their inclination, 
or their fancy, ſhall 2 they can think as wildly 
nas they talk and act, and will not endure that their wit 
4 ſhould be controuled by ſuch formal things as decency 
© and common ſenſe: deduction, coherence, conſiſtency, 
and all the rules of reaſon they accordingly diſdain, as 
too preciſe and mechanical for men of a liberal educa - 
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Tuts, as far as I could evewlearn from their writings, 
© or my own obſervation, is a true account of the Briti/h 


é free-thinker. Our viſitant here, who gave occaſion to 


this paper, has brought with him a new ſyſtem of com- 
© mon ſenſe, the particulars of which I am not yet acquaint- 
_ © 6d with, but will Joſe no opportunity of informing my- 
© ſelf whether it contain any thing worth Mr. SpECTA- 
7 ToR's notice. In the mean time, Sir, I cannot but think 
A it would be for the good of mankind, if you would take 
© this ſubje& into your conſideration, and convince the 
© hopeful youth of our nation, that licentiouſiels is not 
freedom; or, if ſuch a paradox will not be underſtood, 
that a prejudice towards atheiſm is not impartiality. 


ta 81H, 5 
1 Tour myſt bumble ſervant, 
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No. 235. Thurſday, November 29. 


— Pypulares 
Vincentem ſtrepitus 5 : 
% Ho R. ars poet. v. 81. 
: Aues the tumultuous noiſes of the pit. 
re I en RoscoMmonN. 
d 


ſo 1 is nothing which lyes more within the pro- 
vince of a Spectator than public ſhows and diverſi- 
s, ons; and as among theſe there are none which can pre- 
ik tend to vie with thoſe elegant entertainments that are exhi- 
ap I bited in our theatres, I think it particularly incumbent on 
n, me to take notice of every thing that is remarkable in ſuch 
ly numerous and refined aſſemblies. V 
vit Ir is oblerved, that of late years there has been a cer- 
cy I tain perſon in the upper gallery of the play-houſe, who, 
oy, ben he is pleaſed with any thing that is ated upon the 
as I ſtage, expreſſes his approbation by a loud knock upon the 
ca» WM benches or the wainſcot, which may be heard over the 
whole theatre. This perſon is commonly known by the 
os, name of the trunk-maker in the whper-gallery, Whether 
i be, that the blow he gives on theſe occaſions reſembles 
to that which is often heard in the ſhops of ſuch artiſans, or 
m- WM that he was ſuppoſed to have been a real trunk-maker, who, 
int- after the finiſhing of his day's work, uſed to unbend his 
ny- mind at theſe public diverſions with his hammer in his 
ra- hand, I cannot certainly tell. There are ſome, I know, 
: who have been fooliſh enough to imagine it is a ſpirit 
which haunts the upper-gallery, and from time to time 
makes thoſe ſtrange noiſes ; and the rather becauſe he is 
obſerved to be louder than ordinary every time the ghoſt 
of Hamlet appears. Others have reported, that it is a dumb 
man, who has choſen this way of uttering himſelf when he 
is tranſported with any thing he fees or hears. Others will 
have it to be the play-houſe thunderer, that exerts himſelf 
afterthis manner in the upper-gallery, when he has nothing 
to do upon the roof. Wo oh „ 


r Bor 
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Bu r having made it my buſineſs to get the beſt infor- 
mation I could in a matter of this moment, I find that the 
trunk-maker, as he is commonly called, is a large black 
man, whom no-body knows. He generally leans forward 
on a huge oaken plant with great attention to every thing 
that paſſes upon the ſtage. He is never ſeen to finile ; but 
upon hearing any thing that pleaſes him, he takes up his 
ita with both hands, and lays it upon the next piece of 
timber that ſtands in his way with exceeding vehemence : 
after which, he compoſes himſelf in his former poſture, till 
tuch time as ſomething new ſets him again at work. 
Ir has been obſerved, his blow is ſo well timed, that the 
molt judicious critic could never except againſt it. As ſoon 
as any ſhining thought is expreſſed in the poet, or any 
uncommon grace appears in the actor, he ſmites the bench 
or wainſcot. If the audience does not concur with him, 
de ſmitcs a ſecond time, and if the audience is not yet a- 
waked, looks round him with great wrath, and repeats the 
V low a third time, which never fails to produce the clap. 
Ile ſometimes lets the audience begin the clap of them- 
iclves, and at the concluſion of the applauſe ratifies it with 


- "M ſingle thwack. 


As is of lo great uſe to the play-houſe, that 1 it is ad A 
former director of it, upon his not being able to pay his 
attendance by reaſon of ſickneſs, kept one in pay to offici- 
ate for him till ſuch time as he recovered ; but the perſon 
fo employed, though he laid about him with incredible 
violence, did it in ſuch wrong places, that the audience 
toon found out that it was not their old friend the trunk- 
ina cer. 
I han been remarked, that be has not yet exerted him- 
elf with vigour this ſeaſon. He ſometimes. plies at the o- 
 pura: and upon Nicolini's firlt appearance, was faid to 
have demoliſhed three benches in the fury of his applauſe. 
He has broken half a dozen oaken plants upon Dogget, 
and ſeldom goes away from a tragedy of . with- 
out leaving the wainicot extremely ſhattered, = 
Tux players do not only connive at his obftreperous 
approbation, but very chearfully repair at their own coſt 
whatever damages he makes. They had once a thought 
ol crecting a kind of wooden anvil for his uſe, that ſhould 


5 de made of a nnr. in arder to render bi 


ſtrokes 
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ſtrokes more deep and mellow ; but as this might not have 


been diſtinguiſhed from the muſic of a kettle- drum, the 


project was laid aſide. 


In the mean while, I cannot but take notice of the great 
uſe it is to an audience, that a perſon ſhould thus preſide 
over their heads like the director of a conſort, in order to 
awaken their attention, and beat time to their applauſes; 
or, to raiſe my ſimile, I have ſometimes fancied the trunk- 


maker in the upper-gallery to be like Virgil's ruler of the 


winds, ſeated upon the top of a mountain, who, when he 
{truck his ſceptre on the ſide of it, rouſed an hurricane, and 
ſet the whole cavern in an uproar. 


Ir is certain, the trunk-maker has ſaved many a good 
play, and brought many a graceful actor into reputation, 


who would not otherways have been taken notice of. It 


is very viſible, as the audience is not a little abaſhed, if 


they find themſelves betrayed into a clap, when their friend 
in the upper-gallery does not come into it; fo the actors 
do not value themſelves upon the clap, but regard it as a 
mere brutum fulmen, or empty noiſe, when it has not ths 
ſound of the oaken plant in it. I know it has been given 
out by thoſe who are enemies to the trunk-maker, that he 
has ſometimes been bribed to be in the intereſt of a bad po- 
et, or a vicious player; but this is a ſurmiſe which has no 
foundation ; his ſtrokes are always juſt, and his admoni- 


tions ſeaſonable; he does not deal about his blows at ran- 
dom, but always hits the right nail upon the head. The 
inexpreſſi ble force wherewith he lays them on, ſufficient- 
ly ſhews the evidence and ſtrength of his conviction. His 
zeal for a good author is indeed outrageous, and breaks 


down every fence and partition, every board and plank, 
that ſtands within the expreſſion of his applauſe. 

As Ido not care for terminating my thoughts in barren 
ſpeculations, or in reports of pure matter of fact, without 


drawing ſomething from them for the advantage of my 


countrymen, I ſhall take the liberty to make a humble pro- 


poſal, that whenever the trunk-maker ſhall depart this life, 
or whenever he ſhall have loſt the ſpring of his arm by ſick- 
neſs, old-age, infirmity, or the like, ſome able-bodied cri- 
tic ſhould be advanced to this poſt, and have a competent ſa- 


lary ſettled on bim for liſe, to be furniſhed with bamboos 
for oper as, crabtree-cudgels for comedies, and oaken plants 
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or tragedy, at the public expence. And to the end that 


nis place ſhould be always diſpoſed of according to merit, 
I wouid have none preferred to it, who has not given con- 

vincing proofs both of a ſound judgment and a ſtrong arm, 
and who could not, upon occaſion, either knock down an 
Ox. or write a comment upan Horace's art of poetry. In 
mort, J would have him a due compoſition of Hercules 
and Apollo, and fo rightly qualified for this important of- 
ice, that the trunk-maker may not be miſſed by our poſte- 
rity. 


No. 236. Friday, November 30. 


With laws connubial tyrants to reſtrain. 


Mx. SrecrTaroR, | 18 
y OU have not ſpoken in ſo direct a manner upon the 
* 421 ſubject of marriage as that important caſe deſerves, 
© It would not be improper to obſerve upon the peculiari- 
ty in the youth of Great Britain, of railing and laugh- 
© ing at that inſtitution ; and when they fall into it, from 
© 2 proflipate habit of mind, being inſenſible of the ſatiſ- 
faction in that way of life, and treating their wives with 
* the moſt barbarous _—_ %%% - 
_ © PARTICULAR eircu ces and caſt of temper, muſt 
teach a man the probability of mighty uneaſmeſſes in that 
ſtate, (for unqueſtionably ſome there are whole very diſ- 
© poſitions are ſtrangely averſe to conjugal friendſhip ;) but 
no one, I believe, is by his own natural complexion 
prompted to teaze and torment another for no reaſon but 
being nearly allied to him: and can there be any thing 
more baſe, or ſerve to fink a man fo much below his 
© own diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, (I mean reaſon) than 
returning evil for good in ſo open a manner, as that of 
treating an helpleſs creature with unkindneſs, who has 
had { good an opinion of him as to believe what he aid 
relating to one of the greateſt concerns of life, by deli- 
© vering her happineſs in this world to. his care and pro- 
_ © tedtion? Malt not that man be abandoned even to all 
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* manner of humanity, who can deceive a woman with ap- 
b pearances of affection and kindneſs, for no other end but 
© tro torment her with more eaſe and authority? Is any 
thing more unlike a gentleman, than when his honour 
is engaged for the pertorming his promiſes, becauſe no- 
thing but that can oblige him to it, to become afterwards 
falſe to his word, and be alone the occaſion of miſery to 
one whole happineſs he but lately pretended was dearer 
to him than his own? Ought ſuch a one to be truſted in 
his common affairs? or treated but as one whoſe hone- 
ſty conſiſted only in his incapacity of being otherways ? 
© THERE is one caule of this uſage no leſs abſurd than 
common, which takes place among the more unthinking 
men: and that is the deſire to appear to their friends free 
and at liberty, and without thoſe trammels they have ſo 
much ridiculed. To avoid this they fly into the other 
extreme, and grow tyrants that they may ſeem maſters. 
Becauſe an uncontroulable command of their own acti- 
ons is a certain ſign of entire dominion, they won't ſo 
much as recede from the government even in one muſcle _ 
of their faces. A kind look they believe would be fawn- 
ing, and a civil anſwer yielding the ſuperiority. To this 
muſt we attribute an auſterity they betray in every acti- 
on: what but this can put a man out of humour in his 
wife's company, tho? he is ſo diſtinguiſningly pleaſant e- 
very where elſe ? The bitterneſs of his replies, and the 
ſeverity gf his frowns tothe tendereſtof wives, clearly de- 
monſtrate, that an ill grounded fear of being thought too 
ſubmiſſive, is at the bottom of this, as I am willing to 
call it, affected moroſeneſs; but if it be ſuch only, put 
on to convince his acquaintance of his entire dominion, | 
let him take care of the conſequence, which will be cer- 
tain, and worle than the preſent evil ; his ſeeming indif- 
ference will by degrees grow into real contempt, and, if 
it doth not wholly alienate the affections of his wife for 
cver from him, make both him and her more miicrable 
than if it really did fo. | | 


- © HowEVER inconſiſtent it may appear, to be thought 


a well-bred perſon has no {mall ſhare in this clowniſh be- 
haviour : a diſcourſe therefore relating to good- breeding 
towards a loving and a tender wife, would be of great 


+ ulc to this ſort of gentlemen. Could you but once con- 


6 vince 


"= « would form him into a tractable creature. But, alas, my 


A 
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< vince them, that to be civil at leaſt is not beneath the 
character of a gentleman, nor even tender affection to- 

wards one who would make it reciprocal, betrays any 
ſoftneſs of effeminacy that the moſt maſculine diſpoſition 

need be aſhamed of; could you ſatisfy them of the gene 

roſity of voluntary civility, and the greatneſs of ſou] that 
is conſpicuous in benevolence without immediate obli- 

gations ; could you recommend to people's practice the 

laying of a gentleman, quoted in one of your ſpeculations, 

That he thought it incumbent upon him to make the incli- 

nations of a woman of merit go along with her duty : 
could you, I fay, perſuade theſe men of the beauty and 
reaſonableneſs of this ſort of behaviour, I have fo much 
charity for ſome of them at leaſt, to believe you would 
convince them of a thing they are only aſhamed to al- 
low: beſides, you would recommend that ſtate in its 
trueſt, and conſequently its moſt apreeable colours; and 
the gentlemen who have for any time been ſuch profeſ- 
feſſed enemies to it, when occaſion ſhould ferve, would 
return you their thanks for aſſiſting their intereſt in pre- 
vailing over their prejudices. Marriage in general would 
by this means be a more ealy and comfortable conditi- 
on; the huſband would be no where ſo well ſatisfied as 
in his own pailour, nor the wife fo pleaſant as in the 
company of her huſband : a deſire of being agrecable 
in the lover would be increaſed in the huſband, and the 
miſtreſs be more amiable by becoming the wife. Beſides 
all which, I am apt to believe we ſhould find the race of 
men grow wiſer as their progenitors grew kinder, and 
the affection of their parents would be conſpicuous in 
the wiſdom of their children; in ſhort, men would in 
general be much better humoured than they are, did not 
they fo frequently exerciſe the worlt turns of their tem- 
per where they ought to exert the beſt, FR. 
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Mz. SPECTATOR, | 7 . | 
I AM a woman who left the admiration of this whole 

1 town, to throw myſelf (for love of wealth) into tlie 
arms of a fool. When I married him, I could have had 
any one of ſeveral men of ſenſe who languiſhed for me; 
but my caſe is juſt. I believed my ſuperior underſtanding 
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© ſpouſe has cunning and ſuſpicion, the inſeparable compar 
© nions of little minds; and every attempt I make to di- 
vert, by putting on an agreeable air, a ſudden chearful- 
© neſs, or kind behaviour, he looks upon as the firſt acts 
© towards an inſurrection againſt his undeſerved dominion 


over me. Let every one who is {till to chuſe, and hopes 


© to govern a fool, remember 


TRISTISSA. 
Mx. SPECTATOR, Si. Martine, Novem. 25. 
: HIS is to complain of an evil practice which I 


g think very well deſerves a redreſs, tho' you have 
not as yet taken any notice of it: if you mention it in 
© your paper, it may perhaps have a very good effect. What 
© I mean is the diſturbance ſome people give to others at 


church, by their repetition of the prayers after the mini- 


© ſter, and that not only in the prayers, but alſo the ab- 
: ſolution and the commandments fare no better, which 
© known done in fo audible a manner, that ſometimes their 
* voices have been as loud as his. As little as you would 
* think it, this is frequently done by people ſeemingly de- 
© vout. This irreligious inadvertency is a thing extreme- 
© ly offenſive ; but I do not recommend it as a thing I 


give you liberty to ridicule, but hope it may be amend- 
* ed by the bare mention. . . 


| SIR » Tour very bumble ſeroant, . 
No. 237. Saturday, December 1. 


Viſu carentem magna pars veri latet. 3 
„ SENECA in OEdip. 


FT is very reaſonable to believe, that part of the pleaſure 


which happy minds ſhall enjoy in a future ſtate, will 
ariſe from an enlarged contemplation of the divine wiſdom 
In'#be goverument of the world, and diſcovery of the ſe 


are ina particular manner the prieſt's office: this I have |} 
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cret and amazing ſteps of providence, from the beginning 


.to the end of time. Nothing ſeems to be an entertainment 
more adapted to the nature of man, if we conſider that cu- 
rioſity is one of the ſtrongeſt and molt laſting appetites im- 
planted in us, and that admiration is one of our moſt pleaſ- 
ing paſſions; and what a perpetual ſucceſſion of enjoyments 
will be afforded to both theſe, in a ſcene ſo large and va- 
rious as ſhall then be laid open to our view in the ſociety 
of ſuperior ſpirits, who perhaps will join with us in fo de- 
lightful a proſpect | 


Ir is not impoſſible, on the contrary, that part of the 


puniſhment of ſuch as are excluded from bliſs, may conſiſt 


not only in their being denied this privilege, but in having 


their appetites at the fame time valtly increaſed, without 


any ſatisfaction afforded to them. In theſe, the vain pur- 
uit of knowlege ſhall, perhaps, add to their infelicity, 


and bewilder them into labyrinths of error, darkneſs, diſ- 
traction and uncertainty of every thing but their own evil 


| fate. Milton has thus repreſented the fallen angels rea- 
ſoning together in a kind of reſpite from their torments, 


and creating to themſelves a new diſquiet amidſt their very 


amuſements; he could not properly have deſcribed the 


ſports of condemned ſpirits, without that caſt of horror and 
melancholy he has ſo judiciouſly mingled with them. 


Others apart ſat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixt fate, freewill, foreknowledge abſolute, 
And found no end in wand'ring mazes loſt. 


In our preſent condition, which is a middle ſtate, our 


minds are, as it were, chequered with truth and falſhood ; 
and as our faculties are narrow, and our views imperfect, 
_ It is impoſſible but our curioſity muſt meet with many repulſ- 


es. The buſineſs of mankind in this life being rather to act 


than to know, their portion of knowledge is dealt to them 


accordingly 


| From hence it is, that the reaſon of the inquiſitive has 
Jo long been exerciſed with difficulties, in accounting for 
te promiſcuous diſtribution 8 and evil to the virtu- 


ous and the wicked in this world. From hence comes all 


_ thoſe pathetic aints of ſo man ical events, which 
en en e ee 
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happen to the wiſe and the good; and of ſuch ſurpriſin 
ſperity, which is often the reward of the guilty at hs 


liſh ; that reaſon is' ſometimes puzzled, and at a loſs 


what to unce upon ſo myſterious a diſpenſation. 


P LATO expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome fables of the 


poets, which ſeem to reflect on the gods as the authors of 
injuſtice ; and lays it down as a principle, That whatever 
is permitted to befal a juſt man, whether poverty, ſickneſs, 
or any of thoſe things which ſeem to be evils, * ſhall either 
in life or death conduce to his good. My reader will ob- 
ſerve how agreeable this maxim is to what we find deliver- 
ed by a authority. Seneca has written a diſcourſe 
purpoſely on this ſubject, in which he takes pains, after the 
doctrine of the Stoics, to ſhew that adverlity is not in itſelf 
an evil ; and mentions a noble ſaying of Demetrius, That 
nothing would be more unhappy than a man who had never 
known afflition, He compares proſperity to the indulgence 
of a fond mother to a child, which often proves his ruin ; 
but the affection of the Divine Being to that of a wiſe fa- 
ther, who would have his ſons exerciſed with labour, diſ- 
appointment, and pain, that they may == ſtrength and 
improve their fortitude. On this occaſion the philoſopher 
riſes into that celebrated ſentiment, That there is not on 
earth a ſpectacle more worthy the regard of a Creator in- 
tent on his works, than a brave man ſuperior to his ſuffer- 
ings ; to which he adds, That it muſt be a pleaſure to Fu- 
piter himſelf to look down from heaven, and fee Cato a- 
midſt the ruins of his country preſerving his integrity. 
_ Tarts thought will appear yet more reaſonable, if we 


_ conſider human life as a ſtate of probation, and adverſity 


as the poſt of honour in it, aſſigned often to the beſt and 
moſt (ele ſpirits. 5 e 
BuT what I would chiefly infiſt on here, is, that we 


are not at preſent in a proper ſituation to judge of the 
counſels by which providence acts, ſince but little arrives 


at our knowledge, and even that little we diſcern imper- 


fectly; or according to the elegant figure in holy writ, We 
ſee but in part, and as in a glaſs darkly. It is to be con- 
ſidered, that providence in its oeconomy regards the whele 
ſyſtem of time and things together, ſo that we cannot diſ- 
cover the beautiful connection between incidents which lye 
widely ſeparate in time, and by loſing ſo many links of 
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the chain, our reaſonings become broken and imperfect. 
Thus thoſe parts of the moral world which have not an 
abſolute, may yet have a relative beauty, in reſpe of ſome 
other parts concealed from us, but open to his eye, before 
whom paſt, preſent, and to come, are (et = in one 
point of view: and thoſe events, the permiſſion of which 
ſeems now to accuſe his goodneſs, may in the conſumma- 
tion of things both magnify his goodneſs, and exalt his 
wiſdom. And this is enough to check our preſumption, 
ſince it is in vain to apply our meaſures of regularity to 
matters of which we know neither the antecedents nor the 
conſequents, the beginning nor the ene. 
ISH ALL relieve my readers from this abſtracted thought, 
by relating here a Jewoiſh tradition concerning Moſes,” 
which ſcems to be a kind of parable, illuſtrating what I. 
have laſt mentioned. That great prophet, it is ſaid, was. 
called up by a voice from heaven to the top of a mountain; 
where, in a conference with the Supreme Being, he was 
permitted to propoſe to him ſome queſtions concerning his. 
_ adminiſtration of the univerſe. In the midſt of this divine, 
colloquy he was commanded to look down on the plai 
below. At the foot of the mountain there iſſued out a clear 
ſpring of water, at which a ſoldier alighted from his horſe 
to drink. He was no ſooner gone than a little boy came : 
to the ſame place, and finding a purſe of gold which the __ 
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ſoldier had dropped, took it up and went away with it. 15 
Immediately after this came an infirm old man, weary with yy 
age and travelling, and having quenched his thiiſt, ſat 
down to reſt himſelf by the fide of the ſpring. The fol- iſ © 
dier miſſing his purſe returns to ſearch for it, and demands 
it of the old man, who, affirns he had not ſeen it, and ap- n 
peals to heaven in witneſs of his innocence. The ſoldier . 


not believing his proteſtations, kills him. Moſes fell on . 

his face with horror and amazement, when the divine voice 

thus prevented his expoſtulation; © Be not ſurpriſed, Mo- 

er, nor alk why the judge of the whole earth has ſuffered * 

* this thing to come to pals : the child is the occaſion that YI be 
the blood of the old man is ſpilt; but know, that the G 

© old man whom thou ſaweſt, was the murderer of that 

© child's father. „„ „„ 
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| Neguicquam populo bibulas donaveris aures ; | 
Reſpue quod non en _ PersIvVS, fat. 4. v. 30. 


Pleaſe not thyſelf the flattering croud to hear ; 
Tis ſulſom ſtuff, 19 pleaſe thy itching ear. 
Survey thy foul, not what thou deſt appear, 
But what thou art.- | DxYDEX. 


A M ONG All the diſcaſes of the mind, there is not one 
more epidemical or more pernicious than the love 
of flattery. For as where the juices of the body are pre- 


pared to receive a malignant influence, there the diſeaſe 


rages with moſt violence; ſo in this diſtemper of the mind, 


where there is ever a propenſity and inclination to ſuck in 


the poiſon, it cannot be but that the whole order of rea- 


ſnable action muſt be overturned ; for, like mulic, it 


—— 80 ſoftens and diſarms the mind, 
That not one arrow can reſiſtance find. 


Fl RSsr we flatter ourſelves, and then the flattery of others 
is ſure of ſucceſs. It awakens our ſelf- love within, a party 


which is ever ready to revolt from our better judgment, 


and join the enemy without. Hence it is, that the pro- 


fuſion of favours we ſo often ſee poured upon the paraſite, 
are repreſented to us, by our ſelf- love, as juſtice done to 


the man, who fo agreeably reconcilesus to ourſelves. When 


we are overcome by ſuch ſoft inſinuations and enſnaring 
compliances, we gladly recompenſe the artifices that are 


made ute of to blind our reaſon, and which triumph over 


the weakneſſes of our temper and iaclinations. 


Bu T were every man perſuaded from how mean and low 5 
2 principle this paſſion 1s derived, there can be no doubt 
but the perſon who ſhould attempt to gratify it, would then 


be as contemptible as he is now ſucceſsful. It is the de- 


fire of ſome quality we are not poſſeſſed of, or inclination 
to be ſomething we are not, which are the cauſes of our 


giving ourſelyes up to that man, who beſtows upon us the 


characters and qualities of others; which perhaps {uit us as 


ils 


Vor. III. 


leaſt deſign it. Such afford a greater pleaſure, as extorted 


* 
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ill, and were as little deſigned for our wearing, as their 


clothes. Inſtead of going out of our own complexional 


nature into that of others, it were a better and more laud- 


able induſtry to improve our own, and inſtead of a miler- 
able copy become a good original; for there is. no temper, 
no diſpoſition fo rude and untractable, but may, in its own 
peculiar caſt and turn, be brought to ſome agreeable uſe 
in converſation, or in the affairs of life. A perſon of a 


_ rougher deportment, and leſs tied up to the uſual ceremo- 
nics of behaviour, will, like Manly in the play, pleaſe 
by the grace which nature gives to every action wherein 


ſne is complied with; the briſk and lively will not want 
their admirers, and even a more reſerved and melancholy 
temper may at ſome times be agreeable. 7 

WHEN there is not vanity enough awake in a man to 
undo him, the flatterer ſtirs up that dormant weakneſs, and 
inſpires him with merit enough to be a coxcomb. But if 
flattery be the moſt ſordid act that can be complied with, 


the art of praiſing juſtly is as commendable ; for it is laud- 


able to praiſe well; as poets at one and the {ame time give 


immortality, and receive it themſelves for a reward: both 
are pleaſed, the one whilſt he receives the recompence of 
merit, the other whilſt he ſhews he knows how to diſcern 
It; but above all, that man is happy in his art, who, like 
a a (kilful painter, retains the features and complexion, but 
till foftens the picture into the moſt agreeable likenels. 
Tax can hardly, I believe, be imagined a more deſirable 
pleaſure than tha of praiſe unmixed with any poſſibility of 


flattery. Such was that which Germanicus enjoyed, when, 
the night before a battle, defirous of ſome ſincere mark of 
the eſteem of his legions for him, he is deſcribed by Ta- 


_ citus liſtening in a diſguiſe to the diſcourſe of a ſoldier, 


and wrapt up in the fruition of his glory, whilſt with an 


undeſigned fincerity they praiſed his noble and majeſtic 
mein, his affability, his valour, conduct, and ſucceſs in war. 
How muſta man have his heartfull-blown with joy in ſuch 
an article of glory as this? What a ſpur and encouragement 
| {till to proceed in thoſe ſteps which had already brought 
him to ſo pure a taſte of the greateſt of mortal enjoyments ? 


Ir ſometimes happens, that even enemies and envious 
perſons beſtow the ſincereſt marks of eſteem when they 


T7 


bd lator ſeems rather to have taken hints for the exprelling 
IT ikea: e 
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by merit, and freed from all ſuſpicion of favour or flattery. 
Thus it is with Malvelio ; he has wit, learning, and diſ- 


cernment, but tempered with an allay of envy, ſelf- love, 
and detraction: Malvolio turns pale at the mirth and good- 
humour of the company, if it centers not in his perſon; 
he grows jealous and diſpleaſed when he ceaſes to be the 


only perſon admired, and looks upon the commendations 


paid to another, as a detraction from his merit, and an at- 
tempt to leſſen the ſuperiority he affects; but by this very 
method, he beſtows ſuch praiſe as can never be ſuſpected of 


flattery. His uneaſineſs and diſtaſtes are ſo many ſure and 
certain ſigus of another's title to that glory he deſires, and 

has the mortification to find himſelf not poſſeſſed of. 
A coop name is fitly compared to a precious ointment, 


and when we are praiſed with {kill and decency, it is in- 
deed the moſt agreeable perfume, but if too ſtrongly ad- 
mitted into a brain of a leſs vigorous and happy texture, 
it will, Ike too ſtrong an odour, overcome the ſenſes, and 
prove pernicious to thoſe nerves it was intended to refreſh. 
A generous mind is of all others the moſt ſenſible of praiſe 


and diſpraiſe; and a noble ſpirit is as much invigorated 


with its due proportion of honour and applauſe, as it is 


depreſſed by neglect and contempt: but it is only perſons 
far above the common level who are thus affected with ei- 


ther of theſe extremes; as in a thermometer, it is only the 

pureſt and moſt ſublimated ſpirit that is either contracted or 

dilated by the benignity or inclemency of the ſeaſon. 
Mx. SPECTATOR, | 
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c © þ; HE tranſlations which you have lately given us 
5 from the Greek, in ſome of your laſt papers have 


© been the occaſion of my looking into ſome of thoſe au- 


© thors; among whom I chanced on a collection of letters; 


© which paſs under the name of 4ri/{znetus, Of all the 
© remains of antiquity, I believe there can be nothing pro- 


© duced of an air fo gallant and polite ; each letter con- 

* tains a little novel or adventure, which is told with all 
© the beauties of language and heightened with a luxuri- 

© ance of wit. There are ſeveral of them tranſlated, but 

© with ſuch wide deviations from the original, and in a 


© {tile ſo far differing from the author's, that the trani- 
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© his own ſenſe and thoughts, than to have endeavoured 


r to render thoſe of Ariſtenetus. In the following tranſla- 


© tion, I have kept as near the meaning of the Greek asl 
© could, and have only added a few words to make the 
© ſentences in E ngliſh ſit together a little better than they 
would otherways have done. The ſtory ſeems to be taken 
© from that of Pigmalion and the ſtatue in Ovid: ſome of 
© the thoughts are of the ſame turn, and the whole is writ- 
8 ten in a kind of poetical proſe. | 


Philopinax to Chromation. 
Cc 
„ 


"EVER was man more overcome with ſo fantaſt- 
cal a paſſion as mine. I have painted a beauti- 
ce ful woman, and am deſpairing, dying for the picture. 
% My own {kill has undone me; it is not the dart of Ve- 
% nus, but my own pencil has thus wounded me. Ah 
% me! with what anxiety am I neceſſitated to adore 
 « my own idol? How miſerable am I, whilſt every one 
% muſt as much pity the painter as he praiſes the picture, 
% and own my torment more than equal to my art? But 
% why do I thus complain? Have there not been more un- 
_« happy and unnatural paſſions than mine? Yes, I have 
s ſeen the repreſentations of Phedra, Narciſſus, and Pa- 
« fpbae. Phedra was unhappy in her love; that of Pa- 
4% ſpbae was monſtrous; and whillt the other caught at his 
1% beloved likeneſs, he deſtroyed the watery image, which 
« ever cluded his embraces. The fountain repreſented 


Lay 


 &  Narciſus to himſelf, and the picture both that and him, 


„ chürſting after his adored i image. But I am yet leſs un- 
© happy, I enjoy her preſence continually, and if I touch 
«& her, I deſtroy not the beauteous form, but ſhe looks 
e pleaſed, nat" a ſweet ſmile ſits in the charming ſpace 
© which divides her lips. One would ſwear that voice 
and ſpeech were iſſuing out, and that one's ears felt the 
« melodious found. How often have I, deceived by a 
& lover's credulity, hearkened if ſhe had not ſomething to 
© whiiper me? and when fruſtrated of my hopes, how 
« often have I taken my revenge in kiſſes from her cheeks 
and eyes, and fofily wooed her to my embrace, whilſt 
« ſhe, as to me it ſeemed, only withheld her tongue the 


4 more to inflame me. But, madman that I am, ſhall I be 


* thus taken with the repreſeutaion only of a beauteous 
7 Mp 8 
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e face, and flowing hair, and thus waſte myſelf and melt 


« to tears for a ſhadow? Ah, ſure it is ſomething more, 
&« it is a reality! for ſee her beautics ſhine out with new 
&« luſtre, and ſhe ſeems to upbraid me with ſuch unkind 
15 reproaches. Oh may I have a living miſtreſs of this 


4 form, that when I ſhall compare the work of nature 
with that of art, I may be ſtill at a loſs which to N 
© and be long 88 with the pleaſing uncertainty! 


s Þ 
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Lenka horrid wars! DavDEN. 


| HAVE e amuſed myſelf with EA TR AE the 


tained in the world. 
THe firſt races of mankind uſed to diſpute, as our or- 


dinary people do now-a-days, in a kind of wild logic, un- 
cultivated by rules of art. 


SOCRATES introduced a catechetical method of ar- 
guing. He would aſk his adverſary queſtion upon queſtion, 


till he had convinced him out of his own mouth that his 


opinions were wrong. This way of debating drives an e- 
nemy up into a corner, ſeizes all the paſſes through which 
he can make an eſcape, aud forces him to ſurrender at di;- 


cretion. | 


 ARISTO TLE changed this method of AY and 


invented a great variety of little weapons, called Hllogilns. 


As in the Sccratic way of diſpute you agree to every thing 


which your opponent advances, in the Ari/tozelic you are 
{till denying, and contradicting ſome part or other of what 


he ſays. Socrates conquers you by ſtratagem, Ariſtotle 


by force : the one takes the town by ſap, the other word 
in hand. 


THE univerſities of Europe, for many years, carried on 


their debates by ſyllogiſm, inſomuch that we ſec the know- 
ledge of ſeveral centuries laid out into objections and an- 
ſwers, and all the good ſenſe of the age cut and miners in- 
to almoſt an infinitude of diſtinctions. 


T3: WErrN 


ſeveral methods of managing a debate which have ob- 


— 
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WEN our univerſities found that there was no end of 
_wranoling this way, they invented a kind of argument, 
nich is not reducible to any mood or figure in Ariſtotle. 
Ii was called the argumentum baſilinum (others write it ba- 
Ci/inim or baculinum) which is pretty well expreſſed in 
our Engliſh word club-law. When they were not able to 
confute their antagoniſt, they knocked him down. It was 
their method in theſe polemical debates, firſt to diſcharge 
their ſyllogiſms, and afterwards to betake themſelves to 
their clubs till ſuch time as they had one way or other 
confounded their gainſayers. There is in Oxford a narrow 
defile, (to make ule of a military term) where the partiſans 
uſed to encounter, for which reaſon it {till retains the name 
of Logic-Lane. I have heard an old gentleman, a phy- 
fician, make his boaſts, that when he was a young fellow, 
he marched ſeveral times at the head of a troop of Scoti/ts, 
and cudgeled a body of Smiglefrans half the length of High- 
Freet, till they had diſperſed themſelves for ſhelter into 
| their reſpective garriſons. _ NV 
Tuis humour, I find, went very far in Eraſmus's time. 
For that author tells us, That upon the revival of Greek 
letters, moſt of the univerſities in Europe were divided in- 
to Greeks and Troans. The latter were thoſe who bore 
a a mortal enmity to the language of the Grecians, inſomuch 


that if they met with any who underſtood it, they did nat 


fail to treat him as a foe. Eraſmus himſelf had, it ſeems, 
the misfortune to fall into the hands of a party of Trojans, 
who laid him on with ſo many blows and buffets that he 
never forgot their hoſtilities to his dying day. e 
THERE is a way of managing an argument not muc 
unlike the former, which is made uſe of by ſtates and com- 
munities, when they draw up a hundred thouſand diſpu- 
tants on each ſide, and convince one another by dint of 
fword. A certain grand monarch was ſo ſenſible of his 
ſtrength in this way of reaſoning, that he writ upon his 
great guns — Nalio ultima regum, The logic of kings ; but, 
God be thanked, he is now pretty well baffled at his own 
weapons. When one has todo with a philoſopher of this 
Kind, one ſhould remember the old gentleman's ſaying, 
who had been engaged in an argument with one of the 
Roman emperors. . Upon his friend's telling him, That he 
wondered he would give up the queſtion, when he _ 


= 
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e 


vi- 


upon the old heathen logic. 
THERE is another way of reaſoning which ſeldom fails, 
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fibly the better of the diſpute; I am never aſhamed, ſays 


he, to be confuted by one who is maſter of fifty legions. 


I SHALL but juſt mention another kind of reaſoning, 
which may be called arguing by poll; and another which 


zs of equal force, in which wagers are made uſe of as ar- 
guments, according to the celebrated line in Hudibras. 
Bor the moſt notable way of managing a controverſy, 


is that which we may call argaing by torture. This is a me- 
thod of reaſoning which has been made uſe of with the 


poor refugees, and which was fo faſhionable in our coun- 


try during the reign of queen Mary, that in a paſſage of 


an author quoted by Monſieur Bayle, it is faid the price of 


wood was raiſed in England, by reaſon of the executions. 
that were made in Smithfield, Theſe diſputants convince 
their adverſaries with a Sorztes, commonly called a pile 


of faggots. The rack is allo a kind of ſyllogiſm which has. 


been uſed with good effect, and has made multitudes of 
converts. Men were formerly diſputed out of their doubts, 


reconciled to truth by force of reaſon, and won over to 
opinions by the candour, ſenſe, and ingenuity of thoſe who 
had the right on their fide ; but this method of conviction 
operated too ſlowly. Pain was found to be much more en- 
lüghtning than reaſon. Every ſcruple was looked upon as 
obſtinacy, and not to be removed but by ſeveral engines 
invented for that purpoſe. In a word, the application of 
whips, racks, gibbets, gallies, . dungeons, fire, and fag- 


got, in a diſpute, may be looked upon as popiſh refinements 


though it be of a quite different nature to that I have laſt 


mentioned. I mean, convincing a man by ready money, 


or as it is 1 called, bribing a man to an opinion. 


This method has often proved ſucceſsful, when all the o- 
thers have been made uſe of to no purpole. A man who 

is furniſhed with arguments from the mint, will convince 
his antagoniſt much ſooner than one who draws them from 
_ reaſon and-philoſophy. Gold is a wonderful clearer of the 


underſtanding ; it diſſipates every doubt and ſcruple in an 


inſtant; accommodates itſelf to the meaneſt capacities; fi- 
| lences the loud and clamorous, and. brings over the moſt 


obſtinate and inflexible. Philip of Macedon was 3 man of 
molt invincible reaſon this way. He refuted by it all the 


wiidom:. 
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wiſdom of Athens, confounded their ſtateſmen, ſtruck their 
orators dumb, and at length — them out of all their 
liberties. 
Havi here touched upon the Gal methods of diſ 
puting, as they have 3 in different ages of the 
* I ſhall very ſuddenly give my reader an account of 
the whole art of cavilling; which ſhall be a full and ſa- 
tisfaQtory anſwer to all ſuch papers and pamphlets as have 
yet appeared n the SPECT ATOR, | C 


* 
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of ſuch materials, Si * are 1 comper'd 


Mx. SPECTATOR, 


am of one of the moſt gentee] trades | in the city, and 

underſtand thus much of liberal education, as to have 
an ardent ambition of being uſeful to mankind, and to 
think that the chief end of being as to this life. I had 


viour of a learned, generous, and wealthy man, towards 
me when I firſt began the world. Some diſſatisfaction 
between me and my parents made me enter into it with 
leſs reliſh of buſineſs than I ought ; and to turn off this 
uneaſineſs I gave myſelf to criminal pleaſures, ſome ex 


the excellent man above-mentioned ſaw in me, but he de- 
ſcended from the ſuperiority of his wiſdom and merit, to 
throw himſelf frequently into my company. This made 
me ſoon hope that I had ſomething in me worth cultivat- 


in a regular way, which I had never before imagined. 
When he was growing familiar with me, he opened him- 
ſelf like a good augel, and told me, he had long labour- 
ed to ripen me into a preparation to receive his friend- 
ſhip and advice, both which I ſhould daily command, 


ſures he ſhould propoſe to me, for the improvement of my 
own. I aſſure you, I cannot zecollect the yay and 
2 


eee eee 


theſe good impreſſions given me from the handſom beha- I 


ceſſes, and a general looſe conduct. I know not what 


ing, and his converſation made me ſenſible of ſatisfactions 


and the uſe of any part of his fortune, to apply the mea- | 1 
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© confuſion of the good man when he ſpoke to this pur- 
i pole to me, without melting into tears; but in a word, 
© Sir, I muſt haſten to tell you, that my heart burns with 
_ © gratitude towards him, and he is ſo happy a man, that 


© it can never be in my power to return him his favours if 


kind, but I am ſure I have made him the moſt agreeable 
_ © ſatisfaQtion I could poſſibly, in being ready to ſerve o- 
© thers to my utmoſt ability, as far as is conſiſtent with the 


| © prudence he preſcribes to me. Dear Mr. SrECTATOR, 


I do not owe to him only the good will and eſteem of 
my own relations, who are people of diſtinction, the pre- 


] doubt not, Sir, but in your imagination ſuch virtues 
as theſe of my worthy friend, bear as great a figure as 
actions which are more glittering in the common eſtima- 
mation. What 1 would aſk of you, is to give us a whole 
Spectator upon heroic virtue in common life, which may 
incite men to the ſame generous inclinations, as have 


„ K K K a K M a & £6 


by this admirable perſon been ſhewn to, and raiſed in, 


5 1 R, Your moft humble ſervant. 


Mx. SpeEcTaToR, 


c I AM a country gentleman, of a good plentiful eſtate, 
I and live as the reſt of my neighbours with great ho- 
© ſpitality. I have been ever reckoned among the ladies the 
| © beſt company in the world, and have acceſs as a fort of 


| © favourite, I never came in public but I ſaluted them, 
© tho' in great aſſemblies, all around, where it was ſeen 


| © Þow gentcelly I avoided hampering my ſpurs in their pet= 
( ticoats, whilſt I moved amongſt them; and on the other 

© {ide how prettily they curtſied and received me, ſtand- 

ing in proper rows, and advancing as faſt as they faw _ 


ſent eaſe and plenty of my circumſtances, but allo the 
government of my paſſions, and regulation of my defires. 


| © their elders, or their betters, diſpatched by me. But fo | 


© it is, Mr. SPECTATOR, that all our good-breeding is of 


© late loſt by the unhappy arrival of a courtier, or town- 
© gentleman, who came lately among us: this perſon where- 
© ever he came into a room made a profound bow, and fell 


| © back, then recovered with a ſoft air, and made a bow to {| 


© the next, and fo to one or two more, and then took the 
© grobs of the room, by paſling by them in a _— 
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Mx. SpEcraron, 


K K K K K „ K PEEMQC:" CO Tc LL _ 


by none ſo much as 


bow till he arrived at the perſon he thought proper par- 
ticularly to entertain. This he did with ſo good a grace 
and aſſurance, that it is taken for the preſent faſhion; 


and there is no young gentlewoman within ſeveral miles 


of this place has been kiſſed ever ſince his firſt appear- 
ance among us. We country gentlemen cannot begin a- 


gain and learn theſe ſine and reſerved airs; and our con- 


verſation is at a ſtand, till we have your judgment for 
or againſt kiſſing, by way of civility or ſalutation; which 
is impatiently expected by your friends of both ſexes, but 


Your humble ſervant, 


Ruſtick Sprighily. 


w As the other night at Philaſter, where I expected 
to hear your famous trunk-maker, but was unhap- 


pily diſappointed of his company, and ſaw another per- 
ſon who had the like ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf in a 


noiſy manner, partly by vociferation or talking loud, and 
y by his bodily agility. This was a very luſty fel- 


low, but withal a fort of beau, who getting into one 
of the fide boxes on the ſtage before the curtain drew, 
was diſpoſed to ſhew the audience his activity by leaping 
over the ſpikes ; he paſſed from thence to one of the en- 


tering doors, where he took ſnuff with a tolerable good 
grace, diſplayed his fine clothes, made two or three taint 
paſſes at the curtain with his cane, then faced about and 


appeared at the other door: here he affected to ſurvey 
the whole houſe, bowed and fmiled at random, and then 


ſhewed his teeth, which were ſome of them indeed ve- 


ry white; after this he retired behind the curtain, and 
obliged us with ſeveral views of his perſon from every o- 
| pening. 8 | 5 


 * DURING the time of acting he appeared frequently in 


R a 


« feſled to diminiſh the pleaſure of the audience, and for 


the prince's apartment, made one at the hunting-match, 


and was very forward in the rebellion. If there were no 
injunctions to the contrary, yet this practice muſt be con- 


© that reaſon preſumptuous and unwarrantable ; but ſince 


her 
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her majeſty's late command has made i it criminal, you 
© have authority to take Notice of it. 


S1R, Your bumble ſervant, 


, 0, Charles * - 


No. 2 41. Thurſtay, December 6. 


——enpergue relingui 


Sela fibi, ſemper longam incomitata videtur 
Ire viam VIRG. En. 4. v. 466. 


| — | ſeems alone 
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To wander in her ſleep thro' ways unknown, 


| Guidekeſs and dark. D&YDEN. 


Mx. SPECTATOR, 


HOUGH you have conſidered virtuous love in moſt 
of its diſtreſſes, I do not remember you have giv- 
en us any diſſertation upon the abſence of lovers, or laid 
down any methods how they ſhould ſupport themſelves 


under thoſe long ſeparations which they are ſometimes 


forced to undergo. I am at preſent in this unhappy cir- 

cumſtance, having parted with the beſt of huſbands, who 
is abroad in the ſervice of his country, and may notepo!- 
ſibly return for ſome years. His warm and generous af- 
fection while we were together, with the tenderneſs 
which he expreſſed to me at parting, make his abſence 
almoſt "chow TN I think of him every moment of 
the day, and meet him every night in my dreams. Eve- 
ry thing I ſee puts me in mind of him. I apply myſelf 
with more than ordinary diligence to the care of his fa- 


mily and his eſtate z but this, inſtead of relieving me, 


gives me but ſo many occaſions of wiſhing for his return. 
I frequent the rooms where I uſed to converſe with him, 
and not meeting him there, fit down in his chair, and fall 


a weeping. I love to read the books he delighted in, and 
to converle with the perſons whom he eſteemed. I viſit 


his picture a hundred times a day, and place myſelf o- 
ver- againſt it whole hours together. Ipaſs a great part of 
TO in the walks whey I uſd h 
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© and recolle& in my mind the diſcourſes which have there 


c paſſed between us: I look over the ſeveral proſpects and 


0 2 of view which we uſed to ſurvey together, fix my 
c eye upon the objects which he has made me take notice 
c of, and call to mind a thouſand agreeable remarks which 
© he has made on thoſe occaſions. I write to him by eve- 
ry conveyance, and contrary to other people, am always 


© in good humour when the caſt-wind blows, becauſe it 


| © ſeldom fails of bringing me a letter from him. Let me 


_© entreat you, Sir, to give me your advice upon this occa- 


ſion, and to let me know how I my relieve myſelf in 

8 | this my widow-hood. 

4 am, S I R, 

3 very humble ſervant, 
| ASTERIA. 


ABSENCE is what the poets call death in love, and has 

given occaſion to abundance of beautiful complaints in 
thoſe authors who have treated of this paſhon in verſe. C- 
vids epiſtles are full of them. Orway's Monimia talks 


very OY upon this _ 


| ——— San crit 
70 FRG me like a turtle, here alone, a 
To droop and mourn the abſence of my mate. 
When thou art from me, every place is deſurt: 
And I, methinks, am ſavage and forlorn. 
Thy preſence only lis can make me bleſt, 
Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my ſoul. 


THe conſolations of lovers on theſe occaſions are very 
extraordinary. Beſides thoſe mentioned by A/teria, there 
are many other motives of comfort, which are made ule of 
by abſent lovers. 

I REMEMBER in one 4 * romances. a couple 


of honourable lovers agreed at their parting to {et aſide one 


Halfhour in the day to think of each other during a tedi- 
ous abſence. The romance tells us, that they both of them 
punctually obſerved the time thus agreed upon; and that 
whatever company or buſineſs they were engaged in, they 


belt & abrugaly <5 ſoon es the clock warncd them to retire- 


EEE PROT ——— 4 4a a a4. aucia.; 
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The romance further adds, that the lovers expected the 
return of this ſtated hour with as much impatience, as if 

it had been a real aſhgnation, and enjoyed an imaginary 
happineſs:that was almoſt as pleaſing to them as what they 
would have found from a real meeting. It was an inex- 
preſſible ſatisfaction to theſe divided lovers, to be aſſured 
that each was at the ſame time employed in the fame kind 


of contemplation, and making equal returns of tenderneſs 
and Bon. . 


Ixꝓ I may be allowed to mention a more ſerious expedĩ- 


ent for the alleviating of abſence, I ſhall take notice of 
one which IL have known two perſons practiſe, who joined 
religion to that elegance of ſentiments with which the paſ- 
fion of love generally inſpires its votaries. This was, at 
the return of ſuch an hour, to offer up a certain prayer 
for each other, which they had agreed upon before their 
parting. The husband who is a man that makes a figure 
in the polite world, as well as in his own family, has oft- 
en told me, that he could not have ſupported an abſence. 
of three years without this expedient. . 
STRADA, in one of his proluſions, gifes an account 
of a chimerical correſpondence between two friends by the 
help of a certain loadſtone, which had ſuch virtue in it, 
that if it touched twp feveral needles, when one of the 
needles ſo touched began to move, the other, though at 
never ſo great a diſtance, moved at the ſame time and in 
the ſame manner. He tells us, that the two friends, being 
each of them poſſeſſed of one of theſe needles, made a kind 
of a dial-plate, inſcribing it with the four and twenty let- 
ters, in the ſame manner as the hours of the day are mark» 
ed upon the ordinary dial-plate. They then fixed one of 
the needles on each of theſe plates in ſuch à manner, that 
it could move round without impediment, fo as to touch 
any of the four and twenty letters. Upon their ſeparating = 
from on another into diſtant countries, they agreed to 
withdraw themſelves punctually into their cloſets at a cer- 


tain hour of the day, and to converſe with one another by 
means of this their invention. Accondlingly when they 
were ſome hundred miles aſunder, each of them ſhut him— 
ſelf up in his cloſet at the time appointed, and immedi- 
ately caſt his eye upon his dial- plate. If he had a mind to 
write any thing to his friend, he direſted his needle to e- 
Vor. III. | Z 1 
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letter that formed the words which he had occaſion 


wary | 
for, making a little pauſe at the end of every word or ſen- 


tence, to avoid confuſion. The friend, in the mean while, 
faw his own ſympathetic needle moving of itſelf to every 
letter which that of his inted at. By this 
means they talked her acroſs a whole continent, and 
conveyed their thoughts to one another in an inſtant over 
cities or mountains, ſeas or delarts. 

Ir Monſieur Scudery, or any other writer of romance 
had introduced a necromancer, who is generally in the 
train of a knight-errant, making a preſent to two lovers of 
a couple of theſe above-mentioned needles, the reader 
would not have been a little pleaſed to have ſeen them cor- 
with one another when they pere 


by ics and wle, or ſeparated by caſtles and adven- 


"In dan el — — foul] be wo- 
vived or in pradiice, I would propoſe, that the 
lovers Atl plate there ſhould be written not — 
and twenty letters, but ſeveral entire words which have 
always a place in in paſſionate epiſtles, as flames, darts, die, 
danguiſh, abſence, Cupid, heart, eyes, ha and 
the like. This would very much abridge — ins 
In this way of writing a letter, wh et. Was 

ET NEO Oe Cee 
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Creditur, ex medio quia res arceſie, 1 
Sudoris minimum. Hox. ep. 1. I. 2. v. 168. 


i; To write on vulgar themes is thought an cih u. 
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nner 


in meeting with a rude fellow in a ſtage · coach, who en- 
6 tertained two or three women of us (for there was no 


man beſides hiniſelf) with language as indecent as ever 


© was heard upon the water. The impertinent obſervati - 
ons which the coxcomb made upon our ſhame and con- 
£ fuſion were ſuch, that it is an unſpeakable grief to re- 
© fle&t upon them. As much as you have declaimed againſt 
© duelling, I hope you will do us the juſtice to declare, 
© that if the brute has courage enough to ſend to the place 
© where he ſaw us all alight together to get rid of him, 
there is not one of us but has a lover who ſhall avenge 


the infult. It would certainly be worth your confider- 


tation, to look into the frequent misfortunes of this kind, 
c to which the modeſt and innocent are expoſed, by the 
© licentious behaviour of ſuch as are as much ſtrangers to 
good - breeding as to virtue. Could we avoid hearing 
£ what we do not approve, as eaſily as we can ſeeing what 

< is difagreeable, there were ſome conſolation ; but fince 
c in a box at a play, raph. can Sage np — 
c apew at church, it is in the power coxcomb 
. 8 cannot avoid 4 — how mi- 
c ſerable is her condition . n eee 
ſuch impextinents ? and how is It to repeat in- 
vectives againſt ſuch a behaviour? If the licentious had 
4 not ot what it is to be modeſt, they would 
© know that offended modeſty labours under one of the 
c preateſt ſufferings to which human life can be expoſed. 
Ff one of theſe could reflect thus much, tho they 
© want ſhame, they would be moved by their pity, to ab- 
© hor an impudent behaviour in the preſence of the chaſte 
© and innocent. If you will oblige us with a Spectator on 
© this ſubjeR, and procure it to be paſted againſt every 
« ſtage-coach in Great-Britain, as the law of the journey, 


© you will bighly oblige the whole ſex, for which you 


6 have d fo great an eſteem; and in particular, the 
two ladies my late fellow - ſufferers, and, 


STR, Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| Rebecca Ridinghood, 
2 2 Mu. Sec 
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Mx. SPECTATOR, 


HE matter which I am now aulag wo Gd yaw. 5 is 
an unhappy ftory in low life, and will recommend 


itſelf, ſo that you mu excuſe the manner of 


it. A poor idle drunken weaver in Spttlefields has L 
faithful laborious wife, who by her frupality and induſ- 
try had laid by her as much money as purchaſed her a 
ticket in the preſent lottery. She had hid this very pri- 
vately in the bottom of a trunk, and had given her num- 
ber to a friend and confident, who had promiſed to keep 
the ſecret, and bring her news of the ſucceſs. The poor 
adventurer was one day gone abroad, when her careleſs 
husband, ſuſpecting ſhe had ſaved fore money, ſearches 
every corner, till at length be finds this ſame ticket; 


which he immediately carries abroad, ſells, and ſquan- 


ders away the money without the wife's ſuſpecting any 
thing of the matter. A day or two after this, this friend, 
who was a woman, comes and brings the wife word, 
that ſhe had a benefit of five hundred pounds. The poor 
creature overjoyed, flics up ſtairs to her husband, who 


was then at work, and deſires him to leave bis loom for 
that evening, and come and drink with a friend of his 


and bers below. The man received this chearful invi- 


tation as bad husbands ſometimes do, and after a croſs 


word or two, told her he would not come. His wife 


with tenderneſs renewed her importunity, and at length 


ſaid to him, My love! I have within theſe few months, 


unknown to you, feraped together as much money as 
has bought us a ticket in the lottery, and now here is 


Mrs. ©uick come to tell me, that it is come up this morn- 

ing a five hundred pound prize. The husband replies 
immediately, You lye, you flut, you have no ticket, for 
I have ſold it. The poor woman upon this faints away 
in a fit, cove al a ans BRACE: As the had 
no deſign to defraud her husband, but was willing only 
to participate in his good fortune, every one pities her, 


but thinks her husband's puniſhment but juſt. This, Sir, 
is matter of fact, works 22 — | 


ſtances were | „in a well-wrought play be called 
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* huſſeys would perſuade me, that to believe one's eyes 
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© chalk, and know a good hand can make a moving pic» 

6 ture with worſe materials. ö 
PP S1R, &c. 


MI. SyECTarOR, 


P I AM what the world calls a warm fellow, and by good 
. fucceſs in trade I have raiſed myſelf to a capacity of 
© making ſome figure in the world; but no matter for that. 
71 have now under my guardianfhip a couple of neices, 
© who will certainly make me run mad ; which you will 


not wonder at, when I tell you they are female virtuoſos, 


„and during the three years and a half that I have had 
© them under my care, they never in the leaſt inclined 
© their thoughts towards any one ſingle part of the charac- 


« ter of a notable woman. Whilſt they ſhould have been 
_ © conſidering the proper ingredients for a fack-poſſet, you 


© ſhould hear a dilpute concerning the * virtue of 
c the loadſtone, or perhaps the preſſure of the atoſphere: 


„their language is peculiar to themſelves, and they ſcorn 


* to exprels themſelves on the meaneſt trifle with words 
© that are not of a Latin derivation. But this were ſup- 
© portable ſtill, would they ſuffer me to enjoy an uninter- 


+ pupted ignorance; but, unleſs I fall in with their abſtrat- 


© ed ideas of things (as they call them) I muſt not expect 
© to ſmoke one pipe in quiet In a late fit of the gout 1 
© cotuplained of the pain of that diſtemper, when my neice 
© Kitty begged leave to aſſure me, that whatever I might 
© think, ſeveral great philoſophers, both ancicut and mo- 
© dern, were of opinion, that both pleaſure _—_ 
* imaginary diſtinctions, and that there was no fuck thing 
as either in rerum natura. I have often heard them at- 
© firm that the fire was not hot; and one day when I, with 
© the authority of an old fellow, deſired one of them to put 
my blue cloke on my knees, ſhe anſwered, Sir, I will reach 
© the clake; but take notice, I do not do it as allowing your 


_* deſcription ; for it might as well be called yellow as blue, 


* forcolouring is nothing but the various infractions of the 
* rays of the ſun. Miſs Molly told me one day, that to ſay 
* ſnow was white, is allowing a vulgar errar ; for as it con- 
© tains a great quantity of nitrous particles, it might more 


* reaſonably be ſuppoled to be black. In ſhort, the young 
= HW 1 
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is a ſure way to be deceived; and have often adviſ- 
© ed me, by no means, to truſt any thing ſo fallible as 
© my ſenſes. What I have to beg of you now Is, to turn 
© one ſpeculation to the due regulation of female literature, 
! ſo far at leaſt as to make it conſiſtent with the quiet of 
© ſuch whoſe fate it is to be Hable to its inſults; and to tell 
cus the difference between a gentleman that ſhould make 
© cheele-cakes and raile paſte, and a lady that reads Locke, 
and underſtands the mathematicks. In which you will 
extremely oblige „ 

7 Your hearty friend and humble ſervant, 
= es Abraha n Thrifty, 


No. 243. Saturday, December 8. 
5 | Formam guidem ipſam, Marce fi, et tanguam faciem 


Hboneſti vides : qua ft cculis cerneretur, mirabiles amo- 
res (ut ait Plato) excitaret ſapientiæ. TV LL. offic. 


You ſee, my ſon Marcus, the very ſhape and countenance, 
= as i ewere, of virtus ; which if it could be made the ob- 
- fed of jight, would (as Plato ſays) excite in us a won- 

' derful love of wiſdom, > 


1 DO not remember to have read any diſcourſe written 
I exprelsly upon the beauty and lovelineſs of virtue with- 
out conſidering it as a duty, and as the means of making 
us happy both now and hereafter. . I defign therefore this 
fpeculation as an eſſay upon that Subject, in which I ſhall 


conſider virtue no farther than as it is fn itſelf of an amiable I 


nature, after having premĩſed, that I underſtand by the word 
virtue ſuch a general notion as is affixed to it by the writers 
of morality, and which by devout men generally goes un- 
der the name of religion, and by men of the world under 
the name of honour. | : | „ 
Hxrockis v itſelf does great honour, or rather juſtice, 
to religion, and tacitly acknowledpes it to be an ornament 
to human nature. The hypocrite would not be at ſo much 


| pains to put on the appearance of virtue, if he did not know 
it was the moſt proper and eſfectual means to gain the love 


W 


and eſtecm of mankind, 


"_ „ r 
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We" learn from Hieroclet, it was a common ſaying a- 


mong the heathens, that the wile man hates no body, — 15 


only loves the virtuous. 


TULLY hasa very beautiful gradation of thoughts "IR | 


ſhew how amiable virtue is. We love a virtuaus man, ſays 


be, who lives in the remoteſt parts-of the earth, though 


we are altogether out of the reach of his virtue, and can 
receive from it no manner of benefit; nay one who died 


ſeveral ages ago, raiſes a ſecret fondneſs and benevolence 


for him in our minds, when we read his ſtory : nay, what 
is till more, one who has been the enemy of our country, 
provided his wars were regulated by juſtice and humanity, 


as in the inſtance of Pyrrhus, * Tully mentions on 


this occaſion in oppoſition to Hannibal. Such is the na- 
tural beauty and lovelineſs of virtue, 
Sroicis u, which was the pedantry of virtue, Aae 


all good qualifications, of what kind foever, to the virtue 
ous man. Accordingly Cato, in the character Tully has 
left of him, carried matters ſo far, that, be would not al- 


low any one but a virtuous man to be handſom. This in- 


deed looks more like a philoſophical rant than the real o- 
Pinion of a wile man; yet this was what Gato very ſeri- 
_ ouſly maintained. In ſhort, the Stoics thought they could 


not "ufficiently repreſent the excellence of virtue, if they 
did not comprehend in the notion of it all poſſible. perfecti- 


ons; and therefore did not only ſuppoſe, that it was tran- 


ſcendently beautiful in itſelf, but that it made the very bo- 


dy — 4 and baniſhed every kind of deformity from the 
perſon I in whom 3 it reſided. 


Ir is a common obſervation, that the moſt chendened 


to all ſenſe of goodneſs, are apt to wiſh thoſe who are re- 
lated to them of a different character; and it is very ob- 
ſervable, that none are more ſtruck with the charms of vir- 


tue in the fair ſex, than thoſe who by their very . 
tion of it are carried to a deſire of ruining i 3 
A VIRTUOUS mind in a fair body is indeed a ſine pic. 
ture in a good light, and therefore it is no wonder that it. 
makes the beautiful {ex all over charms. 
As virtue in general is of an amiable and lovely r | 
there are ſome particular kinds of it which are more fo than 
others, and theſe are ſuch as diſpaſe us to do good to man- 


in 


A OO i WA ——— 


| even an extravagant man, who has 3 


which men of all ſides are apt to 
who do not agree with them. 
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in themſelves perhaps as laudable as any other virtues; but 
22 ˙ RT. 


See and 
eſteemed than a perſon of 2 much more finiſhed character, 


8 who is defeRtive in this particular. 


Tux two great ornaments of virtue, which bew her 
in the moſt advantageous views, and make her altogether 
lovely, are chearfulnels and good- nature. Theſe gene- 


rally go together, N en 
whois not cafy — They are both 


very re- 
quiſite in a virtuous mind, to keep out melancholy from the 
many ſerious thoughts it is engaged in, and to hinder its 


c 
riouſneſo. 


5 Ir virtue is of this amiable nature, what can we think 
of thoſe who can look upon it with an eye of hatred and 


- HI-willl, or can ſuffer their averſion for a party to blot out 
all the merit of the Who is engaged in it. A man 
muſt be exceſſively ſtupid, as well as uncharitable, ho 


believes that there is no virtue but on his own fide, n 


there are not men as honeſt as himſelf who may differ from | 
bim in political principles. Men may oppole one another 
in ſome particulars, but ought not to carry their hatred to 
_ thoſequalitics which are of ſoamiable a nature inthemſelves, 


and have nothing to do with the points in diſpute. Men 


of virtue, though of different intereſts, ought to conſider 


themſelves as more nearly united with one another, than 
with the vieious part of mankind, who embark with them 


in the fame civil concerns. We ſhould bear the ſame love 


towards a man of honour, who is alivingantagoniſt, which 
Tully tells us in the forementioned paſſage every one natu- 


rally does to an enemy that is dead. In ſhort, we ſhould 
eſteem virtue, though in a foc, and abhor vice though in 
a friend. 


1 $PEAK this with an eye to thoſe wel treatments | 
P 


w many perſons of un- 
doubted probity, and exemplary virtue, on either fide, are 


| 6 how 1 


* © +. . 
f — — . 


rn 
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poſed to public obloquy and reproach ? Thoſe therefore 
who are either the inſtruments or abettors in ſuch infernal 
dealings, ought to be looked upon as perſons who make 
uſe of religion to promote their cauſe, not of their cauſe 


to promote religion. 8 
No. 244. Monday, December 10. 
| aden et callidus audis. Ho R. fat. 7. . 2. v. 101. 


A judge of painting you, and man of ſkill, Cx ERECRH. 


Ma. Srrcr ATOR, _. Covent-Garden, Decemb. 7. 


_ © F CANNOT, without a double injuſtice, forbear ex- 


© Þ prefling to you the ſatisfaction which a whole clan 
© of virtuoſos have received from thoſe hints which you 
© have lately given the town on the Cartoons of the inimi- 


' © table Ted. - h ſhould be methinkethe buſinefbof a 


© SPECTATOR to improve the pleaſures of ſight, and there 
© cannot be a more immediate way to it than recommend- 


ing the ſtudy and obſervation of excellent drawings and 


© pictures. When I firſt went to view tho of Raphael 
© which you have celebrated, I muſt confels I was but 


- © barely pleaſed; the next time I liked them better, but at 
© laſt as I grew better acquainted with them, I fell deeply 


© in love with them: like wiſe ſpeeches they ſunk deeply 


© into my heart: for you know, Mr. SpECTAaToOR, that 
a man of wit may extremely affect one for the preſent, 


© but if he has not diſcretion, his merit ſoon vaniſhes a- 


© way, while a wiſe man that has not ſo great a ſtock of 


© wit, ſhall nevertheleſs give you a far greater and more 


_ © laſting ſatisfaction: jult fo it is in a picture that is ſmart- 
ly touched but not well ſtudied; one may call it a witty 
L picture, tho' the painter in the mean time may be in dan- 
ger of being called a fool. On the other hand, a pic. 
© ture that is thoroughly underſtood in the Whole, and 
well performed in the particulars, that is begun on the 


foundation of gehmetry, carried on by the rules of per- 
£ ſpeftive, architecture, and anatomy, and perfected by a 


good harmony, a juſt and natural colouring, and ſuch 
* paſſions and expreſſions of the mind as are almoſt pe- 


“„ cular 
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© culiar to Raphael; this is what juſtly tile a wiſe 
« picture, and which ſeldom Fails 10 ft _ dumb, till 
© we can aſſemble all our faculties to make but a tolerable 
judgment upon it. Other pictures are made for the eyes 
only, as rattles are made for childrens ears; and cer- 
« tainly that picture that only pleaſes the eye, without re- 
« preſenting fome well-choſen part of nature or other, docs 
© but ſhew what fine colours are to be fold at the colour- 
4 ſhop, and mocks the works of the Creator. If the beſt 
4 imiitator of nature is not to be eſteemed the beſt painter, 
but He that makes the greateſt ſhow and glare of colours, 
c it will neceſſarily follow, that he who can array himſelf 
4 in the moſt gaudy draperies is beſt dreſt, and he that can 
© ſpeak loudeſt the beſt orator. Every man when he looks 
on a picture ſhould examine it according to that ſhare of 
7 realon he is maſter of, or he will be in danger of ma- 
ing a wrong judgment. If men as they walk abroad 
would make more frequent obſervations on thoſe beau- 
_ © tics of nature which every moment preſent themſelves to 
© their view, they would be better judges when they faw 
ber well imitated at home: this would help to correct 
_ © thoſe errors which molt pretenders fall into, who are 
© over-haſty in their judgments, and will not ſtay to let 
© realon come in for a ſhare in the deciſion. It is for 
want of this that men miſtake in this caſe, and in com- 


© ing 
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| 3 of an extravagant workman that ſhould be impoſed upon 


| Jan, IE, Your moſt bimble froent. 


Ma. SPECTATOR, 


* 


2 THOUGH I am a woman, yet I am one of thoſe 


| who confeſs themſelves highly pleaſed with a ſpe- 
* culation you obliged the world with ſometime ago, from 
* an old Greek poet you call Simonides, in relation to the 
* ſeveral natures and diſtinctions of our own ſex. I could 
* not but admire how juſtly the characters of women in 
© this age fall in with the times of Simonider, there being 
© no one of thoſe ſorts I have not at ſome time or other of 
© my life met with a ſample of- But, Sir, the ſubject of 


© this preſent addreſs, are a ſet of women comprehended, 


© think, in the ninth ſpecie of that ſpeculation, called the 


© apes; thedeſcription of whom I find to be, That they 


4 are ſuch as are both ugly and ill natured, who have no- 
4 thing beautiful themſelves, and endeavour to detract from 
« or ridicule every thing that appears ſo in others. Now, 


Sir, this ſect, as I have been told, is very frequent in the 


- town where you live; but as my circumſtance of 
© life obliges me to reſide altogether in the country, though 
not many miles from London, I cannot have met with a 
© great number of them, nor indeed is it a deſirable acquaint- 
E ance, as I have lately found by experience. You muſt 
© know, Sir, that at the beginning of this ſummer a fami- 
© ly of theſe apes came and ſettled for the ſeaſon not far 
© frem the place where 1 live. As they were ſtrangers in 
© the country, they were viſited by the ladies about them, 
© of whom I was, with a humanity uſual in thoſe that paſs 
© moſt of their time in folitude. The apes lived with us 
very agreeably our own way till towards the end of the = 


© fammer, when they began to bethink themſelves of re- 


< turning to town; then it was, Mr. SpEcTaToR, that 
they began to ſet themſelves about the proper and diſtin= 
C ouiſhing buſineſs of their character; and, as it is ſaid of 


evil ſpirits, that they are apt to carry away a piece of the 


_ © houſe they are about to leave, the apes, wit 3 
4 to common mercy, civility, or gratitude, thought fit to 


'© mimic and fall foul on the faces, dreſs, and behaviour 
abominable cen- 


„ , HOPS. — ůͥuàum é˙vgg!!!!? LATE IS oo —O£ Oo - > >> 
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© ſures and diſgraceful appellations commonly called nick- 
© names, on all of them; and an ſhort, like true fine la- 


dies, made their honeſt plainneſs and fincerity matter of 
c ridicule. I could not but acquaint you with theſe griev- | 
© agces, as well at the deſire of all the parties injured, as 


from my own inclination. - Thope Sit, if ye if you can't pro- 
© poſe entirely to reform this evil, you will take ſuch no- 
« Seo of it bn Gente of pare Bis ſpeculations, as ma 


_ © put the deſerving part of our ſex on their guard again 
© theſe creatures; and at the ſame time the apes may be 
4 ſenſible, that this fort of mirth is ſo far from an innocent 
6 diverſion, chat it is in the bighelt degree that vice which 
" is 2908 0 compectencdl of there. 


1 an, SI K, Your bumble fire, | 
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Fife voluptatic cause Ant proxima veric. 
Hon, ars poet. v. 336 


75 — to ple, paula wear the face 77 irath. 


Tun is nothing which one e regards ſo a with 
of mirth and pity as innocence, when it has 


In ie dab of folly. At the ſame time that one eſteems 
the virtue, one is tempted to laugh at the ſimplicity which 
ies it. When a man is made up wholly of the 


| accompani 
dove, without the leaſt grain of the ſerpent in his compo- 


ſition, he becomes ridiculous in many circumſtances of life, 
and very often diſcredits his beſt actions. The Cordeliers 


tell a ſtory of their founder St. Francis, that as he paſſed 


the ſtreets in the duſk of the evening, he diſcovered a young 
fellow with a maidina corner; upon which the good man, 


ay they, lifted up his hands to heaven with a ſecret thank - 


giving, that there was {till ſo much Chriſtiayl charity in the 
world. The innocence of the faint made him miſtake the 
kiſs of a lover for a ſalute of charity. I am heartily con- 
ecrned when I ſee a virtuous man without a competent 
Dr * 


any 


| 


0 
0 
| 
c 
« 


| © 


| 


not care for gadding abroad like others of her ſex. There 
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my papers, it is this, that without repreſenting vice under 
any falſe alluring notions, they give my reader an inſight 
into the ways of men, and repreſent human nature in all 

its changeable colours. The man who has not been en- 
gaged in any of the follies of the world, or, as Shake/pear 
expreſſes it, hackney'd in the ways of men, may here find a 


picture of its follies and extravagancies. The virtuous and 


the innocent may know in ſpeculation what they could ne- 
ver arrive at by practice, and by this means avoid the ſnares 
of the crafty, the corruptions of the vicious, and the rea- 
ſonings of the prejudiced. Their minds may be opened 
without being vitiated. 5 
Ir is with an eye to my following correſpondents Mr. 
Timothy Doodle, Who ſeems a very well-meaning man, 
that J have written this ſhort preface, to which I ſhall ſub- 
join a letter from the faid Mr. Doodle. | 


of : 

JF cov LD heartily wiſh that you would let us know vour 
I opinion upon ſeveral innocent diverſions which are 
in uſe among us, and which are very proper to. paſs a- 
way a winter night for thoſe who do not care to throw 
away their time at an opera, or at the play-houſe. I would 
© gladly know in particular, what notion you have of hot- 


© cockles; as allo whether you think that queſtions and 


© commands, mottoes, ſimilies, and croſs- purpoſes have not 
more mirth and wit in them, than thoſe public diverſi- 
ons which are grown ſo very faſhionable among us. If 
you would recommend to our wives and daughters, who 
read your papers with a great deal of pleaſure, ſome of 
thoſe ſports and paſtimes, that may be practiſed within 
doors, and by the fire- ſide, we who are maſters of fami- 
lies ſhould be hugely obliged to you. I need not tell 
you that I would have thole ſports and paſtimes not only 
merry but innocent, for which reaſon I have not menti- 
oned either whilt or lanterloo, nor indeed fo much as one 
and thirty. After having communicated to you my re- 
© queſt upon this ſubje&, I will be fo free as to tell you 
© how my wife and J pals away theſe tedious winter even- 
© ings with a great deal of plealure. Tho' ſhe be young 
and handſom, and good-humoured to a miracle, ſhe does 
Vor. III. 


A a | , 
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ſee me almoſt every night; for he is not one of thoſe 
giddy young fellows that cannot live out of a play-houſe. 
When we are together, we very often make a party at 


becauſe there is a good deal of exerciſe in it. The colonel 
and I are blinded by turns, and you will laugh your 
heart out to ſee what pains my dear takes to hood-wink 
us, ſo that it is impoſſible forus to ſee the leaſt glimpſe of 
* The poor colonel ſometimes hits his noſe againſt 
poſt, and makes us die with laughing. I have generally 

the =. luck not to hurt myſelf, but I am very often a- 
bove half an hour before I can catch either of them; for 
you mult know we hide ourſelves up and down in cor- 


r LN NS 


this hint as a ſample of ſuch innocent diverſions as] would 
5 have you recommend; and am, 


Myſt efleemed SIR, 


Your ever loving friend, 
Timothy Doodle. 


: Taz fellowing letter was occabanal by my laſt Thur 
day's paper, upon the abſcnce of lovers, and the methods 


therein mentioned of making loch abſence * 


BY. 1. 
MONG the bn ways of conſolation which ab- 
ſent lovers make uſe of, while their fouls are in that 
1 ſtate of departure, which you ſay is death in love, there 
* are ſome very material ones that have eſcaped your no- 
tice. Among thele, the firſt and moſt received is a crook- 
ed ſhilling, which has adminiſtred great comfort to our 
forefathers, and is ſtill made uſe of on this occaſion with 
every good effect in moſt parts of her majeſty's domini- 
ons. There are ſome, I know, who think a crown'piece 
cut in two equal parts, and preſerved by the diſtant lov- 
ers, is of more ſovereign virtue than the former. But 
| © fince opinions are divided in this particular, why may 
_ © not the ſame perſons make uſe of both? The figure of a 
C Jour, whether cut in Rome or r call in metal, whether 
| | ed bleeding 


1 


R a a a © 


a very friendly man, a colonel in the army, whom 1 
am mightily obliged to for his civilities, that comes to 


blind-man's buff, which is a ſport that I like the better, - 


ners, that vie may have the more ſport. I only give you 
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bleeding upon an altar, ſtuck with darts, or held in the 
hand of a Cupid, has always been looked upon as taliſ- 


manic in diſtreſſes of this nature. I am acquainted with 
many a brave fellow, who carries his miſtreſs in the lid 


of his ſnuff-box, and by that expedient has ſupported him- 


ſelf under the abſence of a whole campaign. For my 
own part I have tried all theſe remedies, but never found 
ſo much benefit from any as from a ring, in which my 
miſtreſſes's hair is platted together very artificially in a 
kind of true-lover's knot. As I have received great be- 
nefit from this ſecret, I think myſelf obliged to commu. 
nicate it to the public, for the good of my fellow- ul - 
jects. I defire you will add this letter as an appendix to 
your conſolations upon abſence, and J am, | 


Tour very humble ſervant. 
: * 


T $4ALTL conclude this paper with a letter from an uni- 


verſity gentleman, occaſioned by my laſt Tucſday's paper, 


wherein I gave ſome account of the great feuds which hap- 
pened formerly in thoſe learned bodies, between the mo- 
dern Greeks and Trojans, — 


8 1 R. 


ls will give you to underſtand, that there is at 


wpreſent in the ſociety, whereof I am a member, a 


very conſiderable body of Tr9jans, who, upon a proper 


occaſion, would not fail to declare ourſelves. In the 


mean while we do all we can to annoy our enemies by 


ſtratagem, and are reſolved by the firſt opportunity to at- 
tack Mr. Jeſbua Barnes, whom we look upon as the A.- 


e chilles of the oppoſite party. As for myſelf, I have had 
* the zeputation ever ſince I came from ſchool, of being a 
_ truſty Trojan, and am reſolved never to give quarter to 


the ſmalleſt particle of Greek, wherever I chance to meet 


it. It is for this reaſon I take it very ill of you, that you | 


ſometimes hang out Greek colours at the head of your 


paper, and ſometimes give a word of the enemy even in 


the body of it. When I meet with any thing of this na- 


© ture, 1 throw down your ſpeculations upon the table, 


Azz © with 


9 
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„Z that form of words which we make uſe of when we 
declare war upon an author. 

| SGraæcum eſt, non poteſſ legi. 
E 


© from any ſuch hoſtilities at our peril. 
WG e Troilus. 
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Os. Dt rie fehr up, Y 30 rule da asc, 
Tlirpas T ag GT Toi e ig alan. 

| | Hox. u. 16. 34. 


Ne amorous bero ever gave thee birth, 3 
Nor ever tender goddeſs brought thee "forth: 
Some rugged rock's bard intrails gave the form, 
DE af Cd thee ew; fo 
A een tops , | 
So 4 manners, ſo — mind. Fore. 
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Ms. SPECTATOR, 
| A your paper is part of the equipage of the tea-table, | 
I conjure you to print what I now write to you a 
for I have no other way to communicate what I have to | 
fay to the fair ſex on the moſt important circumſtance of 
life, even the care of children. I do not underſtand that 
you profeſs your paper is always to conſiſt of matters 
which are only to entertain the learned and polite, but 
that it may agree with your deſign to publiſh ſome which 
may tend to the nat of mankind in general; _ 
and when it does fo you do more than writing wit and} _ 
humour. Give me leave then to tell you, that of all the a-. 
buſes that ever you have as yet endeavoured to reform, | . 
4 
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< certainly not one wanted ſo much your affiſtance as the 

4 abuſe in nurſing children. It is unmerciful to ſee, that 

' © a woman endowed with all the perfetions and bleflings 5 
of nature, can, as ſoon as ſhe is delivered, turn off her 8 

' © innocent, tender, and helpleſs infant, and give it up tc 
1 a (ten thouiand to one) neither in health 
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nor good condition, neither ſound in mind nor body, 


© that has neither honour nor reputation, neither love nor 


© Pity for the poor babe, but more regard for the money 


© than for the whole child, and never will take farther care 


of it than what by all the encouragement of money and 
« preſents ſhe is forced to; like s earth, which would 
not nurſe the plant of another ground, altho' never ſo 
© much improved, by reaſon that plant was not of its own 
« produMion. And ſince another's child is no more natural 


to a nurſe than a plant to a ſtrange and different ground, 
© howean it be ſuppoſed that the child ſhould thrive? and if 


© itthrives, muſt it not imbibe the groſs humours and quali- 
„ties of the nurſe, like a plant in a different ground, or 
upon a different ſtock ? Do not we obſerve, 
that a lamb ſucking a goat changes very much its nature, 


like a graft 


nay, even its ſkin and wool inte the gnat kind? The 
power of a nurſe over a child, by infuſing into it, with 


and daily obſerved : hence came that old ſaying con- 
cerning an ill-natured and malicious fellow, that he had 


brute-or other had been his nurſe. Hence Romulus and 


plus the fon of Hercules by a hind, Pelias the fon of 
Neftune by a mare, and Ægiſtbus by a goat ; not that 


tons have imagined, but that their nurſes had been of 
ſuch a nature and temper, and infuſed ſuch into them. 


Max v inftances may be produced from good authori- 
ties and daily experience, that children actually ſuck in 


the ſeveral paſſions anddepraved inclinations of their nur- 


and averſion. This Diodorus, lib. 2. witneſſes, when he 
ſpeaks, ſaying, That Nero the emperor's nurſe had been 


ceived from his nurſe, and was fo very particular in this, 


Tiberius Mero, they called him Biberius Mero. The ſame 
Diodorus alſo relates of Caligula, predeceſſor to Nero, 


© that his nurſe uſed to moiſten the nipples of her breaſt 


5 frequently with blood, to make Caligula take the better 


hold of them; which, fays Dizdorus, was the cauſe that 


+ 


a made 


her milk, her qualities and diſpoſition, is ſufficiently 


imbibed his malice with his nuric's milk, or that ſome 


Remus were ſaid to have been nurſed by a wolf, Tele- 


they had actually ſucked ſuch creatures, as ſome ſimple- 


les, as anger, malice, fear, melancholy, iadneſs, deſire, 


very much addicted to drinking; which habit Nero re- 


that the people took ſo much notice of it, as inſtead of 
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© made him ſo blood-thirſty and cruel all his lifetime after, 


© that he not only committed frequent murder by his own 


© hand, but likeways wiſhed that all human kind wore 


but one neck, that he might have the pleaſure to cut it 


© off. Such like degeneracies aſtoniſſi the parents, who 
© not knowing after whom the child can take, ſee one to 


© incline to ſtealing, another to drinking, cruelty, ſtupidi- 


Cty; 3 theſe are not minded. Nay, it is eaſy to de- 
© monſtrate, that a child, altho” it be born from the beſt of 


parents, may be corrupted by an ill-tempered nurſe. 
© How many children do. we ſee daily brought into fits, 
© conſumptions, rickets, &c. merely by ſucking their nurſ- 
© es when in a paſſion or fury? But indeed almoſt any diſ- 


© order of the nurſe is a diforder to the child, and few nurſ- 
© cs can be found in this town but what labour under ſome 
© diſtemper or other. The firſt queſtion that is generally 

© aſked a young woman that wants to be a nurſe, why ſhe 


7 ſhould be a nurſe to other peoples children; is anſwer- 


© ed, by her having an ill huſband, and that ſhe muſt 
© make fhift to live. I think now this very anſwer is enough 


1 n if duly conſidered; for an ill 


huſband may, or ten to one if he does not, bring home to 
a dia wißt an ill diſtemper, or at leaſt veration and diſturb- 
© ance. Beſides, as ſhe takes the child out of mere nece(- 


4 fity, her food will be aceordingly, or elſe very coarſe at 


© beft : whence proceeds an ill- concocted and coarſe food: 


4 for the child; for as the blood, fo is the milk; and hence 


© I am very well affured pr the ſcurvy, the evil, and 


| © many other diſtempers. I beg of you, for the fake of 
© the many poor infants that may and will be faved, by 


< weighing this caſe ſeriouſly, to exhort the people wit 


the utmoſt vehemence to let the children ſuck. their own | 
© mothers, both for the benefit of mother and child. For 


© the argument, that a mother is weakened by 
giving ſuck to her children, is vain and fimple : I will 
maintain that the mother grows ſtronger by it, and will 


© have her health better than ſhe would have otherways: 

_ © ſhe will find it the 

_ © vapours and future miſcarriages 

_ © remedy whatſoever : her children will be like giants, 
© whereas otherways they are but living ſhadows and like 

© unripe fruit; and certainly if a woman is ſtrong enough 

| ay ng ..” IS 


greateſt cure and preſervative for the 
, much beyond any other 
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* to bring forth a child, ſhe is beyond all doubt ſtrong e- 
1 nough to nurſe it afterwards. It grieves me to obſerve 
© and conſider how many poor children are daily ruined 
© by careleſs nurſes ; and yet how tender ought they to be 
© of a poor infant, ſince the leaſt hurt or blow, eſpecial- 
hy upon the head, may make it ſenſeleſs, ſtupid, or other- 
© ways miſerable for ever? 
© BvrT I cannot well leave this ſubject as yet; for it 
© ſeems to me very unnatural, that a woman that has fed 
© a child as part of herſelf for nine months, ſhould have 
© no defire to nurſe it farther, when brought to light and 
© before her eyes, and when, by its cry, it implores her aſ- 
ſiſtance and the office of a mother. Do not the very 
© cruelle{t of brutes tend their young ones with all the care 
and delight imaginable ? for how can ſhe be called a 
© mother that will not nurie her young ones ? The earth 
© is called the mother of all things, not becauſe ſhe 
d duces, but becauſe ſhe maintains and nurſes what ſhe pro- 
© duces. The generation of the infant is the effect of de- 
4 fire, but the care of it argues virtue and choice. I am 
© not ignorant but that there are ſome caſes of neceſſity 
© where a mother cannot give ſuck, and then out of two 
© evils the leaſt muſt be choſen; but there are ſo very few, - 
© that I am ſure in a thouſand there is hardly one real in- 
E ſtance ; for if a woman does but know that her huſband 
can ſpare about three or ſix ſhillings a week extraordi- 
© nary, although this is but ſeldom. conſidered, ſhe cer- 
| © tainly, with the aſliſtance of her goſſips, will ſoon per- 
| © ſuade the goed man to ſend the child to nurſe, and eafily 
© impoſe upon him by pretending indiſpoſition. This cru= 
8 yo Tek ſupported by faſhion, and nature gives place t to 
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| Wii told by ſome antient authors, that Seats 5 


was inſtructed in . 
name, 
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name, if I am not miſtaken, was A/pafia. I] have indeed 
vey often looked upon that art as the moſt proper for the 
female ſex, and I think the univerſities would do well to 
conſider whether they ſhoald not fill the rhetaric chairs 
with ſhe- profeſſors. 1 N 
Ir has been ſaid in the praiſe of ſome men, that they 
could talk whole hours together upon any thing; but it 
muſt be owned, to the honour of the other ſex, that there 
are many among them who can talk whole hours together 
upon nothing. I have known a woman branch out into a 
long extempore diſſertation upon the edging of a petticoat, 
and chide her ſervant for breaking a China cup, in all the 
figures of rhetoric. | 
WERE women admitted to plead in courts of judicature, 
I am perſuaded they would carry the eloquence of the bar 
to greater heights than it has yet arrived at. If any one 
doubts this, let him but be preſent at thoſe debates which 
frequently ariſe among the ladies of the Briti/h fiſhery. 
Tax firſt kind therefore of female orators which I ſhall = 
take notice of, are thoſe who are employed in ſtirring up 
the paſſions, a part of rhetoric in which Socrates his wife 
had, perhaps, made a greater proficiency than his above- 
mentioned teacher. . Ge en pope, 
THe ſecond kind of female orators are thoſe who deal 
in invectiveb, and who are commonly known by the name 
ef the Cenſorious. The imagination and elocution of this 
ſet of rhetoricians is wonderful. With what a fluency of 
invention, and copiouſneſs of expreſſion, will they enlarge 
upon every little ſlip in the behaviour of another? With 
how many different circumſtances, and with what variety 
of phraſes, will they tell over the fame ſtory? I have 
known an old lady make an unhappy marriage the ſubject 
of a month's converſation. She blamed the bride in one 
place; pitied her in another; laughed at her in a third; 
wondered at her in a fourth; was angry with her in a 
fifth; and in ſhort, wore out a pair of coach-horſes in ex- 
preſſing her concern for her. At length, after having quite 
exhauſted the ſubje on this ſide, ſhe made a viſit to the 
new - married pair, praiſed the wife for the prudent choice f| 
ſne had made, told her the unreaſonable refletons wich! 
ſome malicious people had caſt upon her, and deſired thas | 
they might be better acquainted. The cenſure and appro» | 


* 
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bation of this kind of women are therefore only to be con- 
ſidered as helps to diſcourſe. | „„ 
A THIRD kind of female orators may be comprehended 
under the word Goſſips. Mrs. Fiddle Faddle is perfectly 
. accompliſhed in this fort of eloquence; ſhe lanches out in- 
to deicriptions of chriſtenings, runs diviſions upon an head- 
dreſs, knows every diſh of meat that is ſerved up in her 
neighbourhood, and entertains her company a whole after- 
noon together with the wit of her little boy, before he is 
able to ſpeak. | ES e 
Tnx Coquette may be looked upon as a fourth kind of 
female orator. To give herſelf the larger field for diſ- 
courſe, ſhe hates and loves in the fame breath, talks to her 
lap-dog or parrot, is unealy in all kinds of weather, and 
in every part of the room: ſhe has falſe quarrels and feign- 
cd obligations to all the men of her acquaintance ; ſighs 
 - when ſhe is not fad, and laughs when ſhe is not merry. 
| The coquette is in particular a great miſtreſs of that part 
of oratory which is called action, and indeed ſeems to ſpeak 
for no other purpoſe, but as it gives her an opportunity of 
ſtirring a limb, or varying a feature, of glancing her eyes, 
or playing with her fan. | Rs ; 
As for news- mongers, politicians, mimics, ſtory-tellers, 
with other characters of that nature, which give birth to 
loquacity, they are as commonly found among the men as 
the women, for which reaſon I ſhall paſs them over in ſi- 
 Trave often been puzzled to aſſign a cauſe why women 
ſhould have this talent of a ready utterance in ſo much 
greater perfeQtion than men. I have ſometimes fancied that 
they have not a retentive power, or the faculty of ſuppreſ- 
ſing their thoughts, as men have, but that they are nece{- 
ſitated to ſpeak every thing they think, and if fo, it would 
perhaps furniſh a very ſtrong argument to the Cartefrans, jj 
for the ſupporting of their doctrine, that the foul always | 
thinks. But as ſeveral are of opinion that the fair ſex are 
not altogether ſtrangers to the art of diſſembling and con- 1! 
cealing their thoughts, I have been forced to relinquiſh that 
| opinion, and have therefore endeavoured to ſeek after ſome | 
better reaſon, In order to it, a friend of mine, who is an 
excellent anatomiſt, has promiſed me by the firſt opportu- | 
ity to diſſect a woman's tongue, and to examine 8 | 
5 „%o ru there | 
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there may not be in it certain juices which render i it ſo won- 


gerfully voluble or flippant, or whether the fibres of it 
may not be made up of a finer or more pliant thread, or 


whether there are not in it ſome particular muſcles which 
dart it up and down by ſuch ſudden glances and vibrations; 


or whether, in the laſt place, there may not be certain un- 
diſcovered channels running from the head and the heart, 


to this little inſtrument of loquacity, and conveying into it 


2 perpetual affluence of animal ſpirits. Nor muſt 1 omit 
the reaſon which Hudibras has given, why thoſe who can 
talk on trifles ſpeak with the greateſt fluency ; namely, 
that the tongue is like a race-horle, which runs the faſter 
the leſſer weight it carries. 

Wulc h of theſe reaſons ſoever may be looked upon as 
the moſt probable, I think the Iriſhman's thought was ve- 
Ty natural, who, after ſome hours converſation with a fe- 
male Ln told her, that he believed her tongue was ve- 


ry 11 when ſhe was afleep, for that it had not a moment's | 


the while ſhe was awake. 


ee * na, 5 
has the following remarkable lines. 


' 4 think, quoth Thomas, womens tongues 
Of aſpen leaves are made. 


Ax p Ovid, though in the deſcription of 2 very barba- 1 
rous circumſtance, tells us, That when the tongue of a 
beautiful female was cut out, and thrown upon the * 

e it could not forbear muttering even in that 


Comprenſam ſorcipe linguam To 
| ful enſe fero. Radix micat ultima lingue.. | 
Ip/a jacet, terreque tremens immurmurat attæ: 
_ Ungue ſalire ſelet mutilate cauda colubre | 
Fan 


The blade had cut 


Her tongue ſheer of, cloſe to the combing root: 8 +: 
The mangled part till quiver'd on the ground, N 


Murmuring with a faint imperfect ſound; 
And, as a lerpent wreaths his wounded train, 
ey, panting, and poſſeſs d with ſs 
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IF a tongue would be talking without a mouth, what 


could it have done when it had all its organs of ſpeech, 


and accomplices of ſound about it? I might here mention 
the {tory of the pippin woman, had not I ſome reaſon to 


look upon it as fabulous. 


I MusT confeſs I am ſa . charmed with the 


muſic of this little inſtrument, that I would by no means 
_ diſcourage it. All that I aim at by this diſſertation is, to 
cure it of ſome difagreeable notes, and in particular of thoſe 


little jarrings and diſſonances which ariſe from anger, cen- 


ſoriouſneſs, goſſiping, and coquetry. In ſhort, I would al- 
ways have it 2 by good nature, truth, diſcretion, and 
E — | : a C 


No. * Friday, December 14. 


th oc Maxime eit et, ut quiſque maximè ofis indigeat, 
za ei Pot iſimum opitulari. 2 


= 1ti ia 2 princ ple point of duty, to aſſiſt another meſh, when 


be. flands moſt in need of aſſiſtance. 


| T. are none who deſerve ſuperiority over Shes | 


in the eſteem of mankind, who do not make it their 


_ endeavour to be beneficial to ſociety ; ; and who upon all 


occaſions which their circumſtances of life can adminiſter, 
do not take a certain unfeigned pleaſure in conferring be- 

nefits of one kind or other. Thoſe whole great talents 
and high birth have placed them in conſpicuous ſtations of 


life are indiſpenſibly obliged to exert ſome noble inclina- 
tions for the ſervice of the world, or elle ſuch advantages 


become misfortunes, and ſhade and privacy are a more eli- 
gible portion. Where opportunities and inclinations are 
given to the ſame perſon, we ſometimes ſee ſublime inſtan- 
ces of virtue, which fo dazzle our imaginations, that we 
look with ſcorn on all which in lower ſcenes of life we 


| may ourſelves be able to practiſe. But this is a vicious way 


of thinking; and it bears {ome | * of romantic madnels, 


grow ambitious, or ſeek 
adventures, to be able to do great actions. It is in every | 


man s power in the world, who i is above mere poverty, not 
| * 
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Only to do things worthy but heroic. The great ſounda- 


tion of civil virtue is ſclf-denial ; and there is no one above 


the neceſſities of life, but has opportunities of exerciſing 


that noble quality, and doing as much as his circumſtan- 


ces will bear for the eaſe and convenience of other men: 


and he who does more than ordinary men practiſe upon 


ſuch occaſions as occur in his life, deſerves the value of his 
friends as if he had done enterprizes which are uſually at- 
tended with the higheſt glory. Men of public fpirit differ 


rather in their circumſtances than their virtue; and the man 


Who does all he can in a low ſtation, is more a hero than 
be who omits any worthy action he is able to accompliſh 


in a great one. It is not many years ago ſince Lapirius, 


in wrong of his elder brother, came to a great eſtate by 


gift of his father, by reaſon of the diſſolute behaviour of 
the firſt-born. Shame and contrition reformed the life of 
the diſinherited youth, and he became as remarkable for 


his good qualities as formerly for his errors. Lapirius, 
who obierved his brother's amendment, ſent him on a new- 
year's day in the morning the following letter 


Honovazd Bauern,, NB 
© Þ 1xcLost to you the deeds whereby my father gave 


4 me this houſe and land: had he lived till now, he 
would not have beſtowed it in that manner; he took it 


© from the man you were, and I reſtore it to the man you 


SI, Your affectionate brother, 
| and humble ſervant, 


- 
* 


gratifying their paſſion for glory; ſo do worthy minds in 


the domeſtic way of life deny themſelves many advantages, 
to ſatisfy a generous benevolence which they bear to their 
friends oppreſſed with diſtreſſes and calamities Such na- 
tures one may call ſtores of providence, which are actu- 
ated by a ſecret celeſtial influence to undervalue the ordi- 
nary gratifications of wealth, to give comfort to a heart. 
loaded with affliction, to fave a falling family, to preſerve 
a branch of trade in their neighbourhood, and give work 


As great and exalted ſpirits undertake the purſuit of ha- 
zardous actions for the good of others, at the ſame time 


Lr 2 
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to the induſtrious, preſerve the portion of the helpleſs in- 

fant, and raile the head of the mourning father. People 

whoſe hearts are wholly bent towards pleaſure, or intent 
upon gain, never hear of the noble occurrences among men 
of induſtry and humanity, It would look like a city ro- 
mance, to tell them of the generous merchant, who the o- 
ther day ſent his billet to an eminent trader under difficul- 
ties to ſupport himſelf, in whole fall many hundreds be- 
fides himſelf had periſhed ; but becauſe I think there is 
more ſpirit and true gallantry in it than in any letter I have 
ever read from Strephon to Phillis, I ſhall inſert it even in 
the mercantile honeſt ſtile in which it was ſent, 


” #7 | | | 
HAVE heard of the caſualties which have involved 
J you in extreme diſtreſs at this time; and knowing 


you to be a man of great good · nature induſtry and pro- 
© bity, have reſolved to ſtand by you. Be of good chear, 
c the bearer brings with him bf thouſand pounds, and 
has my order to anſwer your drawing as much more on 
c my account. I did this in haſte, for fear I ſhould come 
c too late for your relief; but you may value yourſelf with 
me to the ſum of fifty thouſand pounds; for I can very 
« chearfully run the hazard of being ſo much leſs rich than 
I am now, to fave an honeſt man whom I love, 


Tour. friend and ſervant, W. P. 


: I THINK there is ſomewhere in Montaigne mention 
J made of a family-book, wherein all the occurrences that 

I happened from one generation of that houſe to another 
i |} were recorded. Were there ſuch a method in the fami- 
ec lies which are concerned in this generoſity, it would be 
n | an hard taſk for the greateſt in Europe to give, in their 
_ own, an inſtance of a benefit better placed, or conferred 
ir with a more graceful air. It has been heretofore urged, 
a- | how barbarous and inhumane is any unjuſt ep made to the 
u- | diſadvantage of a trader; and by how much ſuch an act 
di- | towards him is deteſtable, by fo much an act of kindneſs 
art | towards him is laudable. I remember to have heard a 
ye | bencher of the Temple tell a ſtory of a tradition in their 
rk || houſe, where they had formerly a cuſtom of chuſing kings 
to Vor. Il. „ | | * 
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for ſuch a ſeaſon, and allowing him his expences at the 
charge of the fociety : one of our kings, faid my friend, 
carried his royal inclination a little too far, and there was 
2 committee ordered to look into the management of hit 
_ treaſury. Among other things it appeared, that his ina - 
jeſty walking inceg. in the cloiſter, had over-heard au poor 
man ay to another) ſuch a ſmall ſum would make me the 

man in the world. The king out of his royal 
compaſſion privately 3 into his „ and find- 
ing him a proper object of charity, ſent him the money. 
When the committee read the report, the houſe paſſed his 


accounts with a plaudite without farther examination, up- 


on the recital of this article in them, | 
4 Jo | = 
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To dxaiſo · i * roroct Jobs *. F R AG. vet. poet. 
Mirth out of ſeaſon is a grievous id. ; 


| WHEN: makb cheice of « ſubject that has not been 


treated on by others, I throw together my reflexi- 
uns on it without any order or method, ſo that they may 
appear rather in the Iooſeneſß and freedom of an eſſay, than 
in the regularity of a ſet diſcourſe. It is after this man- 
| ner that I ſhall conſider laughter and ridicule in my preſet 


Man! is the merrieſt ſpecies of the creation; all above 
and below him are ſerious. He ſees things in a different 
light from other beings, and finds his mirth . From 
objects that perhaps cauſe ſomething like pity or diſplea- 
ſure in higher natures. Laughter is indeed a very good 
counterpoiſe to the ſpleen ; and it ſeems but reaſonable that 
we ſhould be capable of receiving joy from what is no real 
EU 


„ IO in my forty ſeventh paper raiſed a 
on the notion of a modern "hiloſooher, who dcleribes the 
T * 
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We between ourſelves and the perſons we laugh at; or, 
in other words, that ſatisfaction which we receive from the 


ſome pre-eminence in ourſelves, when we ſee the 
of another, or when we refle& on any paſt ab- 
8 This ſeems to hold in moſt caſes, and 

e may obſerve that the vaineſt part of mankind are the 


die 


molt addicted to this paſhon. 


I nave read a ſermon of a conventualin the charch of 
„on theſe words of the wiſe-man, I /aid of laughter, 
it is mad; and of .mirth, what des it? upon which he 
point of doctrine, that laughter was the 
effect of original fin, and that Adam could not laugh before 


laid it down as a 


Laventza, while it laſts, ſlackens and unbraces the 
mind, weakens the faculties, and cauſes a kind of re niſſ- 
| neſs and diſſolution in all the powers of the ſoul : and thus 
far it may be looked upon as a weaknels in the coinpoli- 

tion of human nature. But if we conſider the frequent re- 
liefs we receive from it, and how often it breaks the gloom 
which is apt to depreſs the mind and damp our ſpirits, with 


tranſient unexpected gleams of joy, one would take care 1 


not to grow too wiſe for ſo great 8 pleaſure of life. 3 
Tux talents of turning men into ridicule, and expoſing 
to laughter thoſe one converſes with, is the qualification 
of little ungenerous tempers. A young man with this caſt 
of mind cuts himſelf off from all manner of improvement. 
Every one has his flaws and weakneſſes; nay, the greateſt 


5 blemiſhes are often found in the moſt ſhi 


ining characters; 
but what an abſurd thing is it to pals over all the valuable 


parts of a man, and fix our attention on his i 


ies? to 


abſerve his imperfections more than his virtues ? and to 
make uſe of him for the ſport of others, rather than for 


our own improvement: 


Wr therefore very often find, that perſons the ad ac- 
compliſhed in ridicule are thoſe who are very ſhrewd at 
hitting a blot, without exerting any thing maſterly in them- 

ſelves. As there are many eminent critics who never writ 
a good line, there are many admirable buffoons that ani- 
ſingle defect in another, without ever 
— of their own. By this means, 


madvert upon ev 
diſcovering the lea 


vel ulocky nk wits ofic gain manera I 
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of vulgar minds, and — Cy JE" 


much more laudable characters. 

IF the talent of ridicule were employed to laugh men 
out of vice and folly, it might be of ſome uſe to the world; 
but inſtead of this, we find that it is g made uſe of 
to laugh men out of virtue and good ſenſe, by — 
every thing that is ſolemn and — decent and 
worthy in human life. 

WE may obſerve, that in the firſt apes of the world, 
when the great ſouls and maſter- pieces of human nature 
were produced, men ſhined by a noble ſimplicity of be- 
haviour, and were ſtrangers to thoſe little embelliſhments 


which are ſo faſhionable in our preſent converſation. And 


It is very remarkable, that notwithſtanding we fall ſhort at 


preſent of the antients in poetry, painting, oratory, hiſtory, | 
architecture, and all the noble arts and ſciences which de- 


pend more upon genius than experience, we exceed them 
as much in doggerel, humour, burleſque, and all the tri- 
vial arts of ridicule. We meet with more rallery among 
the moderns, but more good fenſe among the ancients. 

Tux two great branches of ridicule in writing are co- 
medy and burleſque. The firſt ridicules perſons by draw- 
ing them in their proper characters, the other by drawing 
them quite unlike themſelves. Burleſque is therefore of 
two kinds; the firſt repreſents mean perſons in the accou- 
trements of heroes, the other deſcribes great perſons acting 
and ſpeaking like the baſeſt among the people. Don Quixote 


is an — of the firſt, and Lucian 's gods of the ſecond. 
It is a diſpute among the critics, whether burleſque poetry 
runs beſt in heroic verſe, like that of the Diſpenſary; or 


in doggerel, like that of Hudibras. I think where the 


low character is to be raiſed, the heroic is the proper mea- 1 


ſure ; but when an hero is to be pulled down and degrad- 1 


ed, it is done beſt in doggerel. 


Ir Hudibras had been ſet out with as muck wit and hu- 


mour in heroic verſe as he is in doggerel, he would have 


made a much more agreeable N than he does; though 


_ the generality of his readers are fo wonderfully pleaſed 


with the double rhimes, that I do not expect many will be 


of my opinion in this articular. 

TI $HALL conclude this eſſay upon laughter with oberv- 
| ing, that the mctapbor of le — to meadow and 
meadows 
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| meado ws when they are in flower, or to trees when they 
are in bloſſom, runs through all languages ; which I have 
not obſerved of any other metaphor, excepting that of fire 
and burning when they are applied to Ive. This ſhews 
that we naturally regard laughter, as what is in itlelf both 
amiable and beautiful. For this reaſon likeways Ieh 
1 the title of ®:Aopeidn;, the laughter- loving dame, 
ller has tranſlated it, and is repreſented by Horace as 

the goddeſs who delights in laughter. Milton, in a joy- 
ons aſſembly of imaginary perſons, has given us a very po- 
| etical figure of laughter. His whole band of mirth is ſo 
* deſcribed, that I ſhall ſet down the paſſage at * 5 


| But come, thou goddeſs, fair and free, 
In heav'n yclep d Euphroiyne, 
And by men heart-eajing mirth, 
Whom lovaly Venus at a berth, 
_ With two fifter graces more, 
Jo toy<crowned Bacchus bore : 
Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee, 
7h and youthful jollity, 
Quit and cranksy and wanton wiles, 
Dada, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheeh,, 
And love to live in dimple fleek.: 
Short that wrinkled care derides,. 
And Laughter holding both his ſides. 
Come, and trip it, as you. go, 
Cn the light ſautaſtic toe: 
And in the right band lead with thee 
The mountain nymph,. ſweet liberty ;. 
And if I give thee honour due, 
_ Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her, and live with ä 
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 Diſce docendus Alber, gue cenſet aides, ut 25 


Cæcus iter monſirare velit ; tamen aſpice fi quid 


Et nor, guod cares proprium feciſſe, loguamur. 2 
Hos. EP. 17. L I. . v. 3. | 


Y et bear what thy unſtelful friend can ſay, 
As if one blind pretends to ſhow the way ; 

Tet fee a-while, if what is fairly ſhown 
Be good, and ſuch as you may make your aun. 
| nner. 


Ma. SPECTATOR, 


Ob ſee the nature of my requeſt bs the Latin mot- 
to which I addreſs to you. I am very ſenſible I 


585 5 not to uſe many words to you, who are one of 


but few; but the following piece, as ĩt relates to ſpecula- | 


tion in proprĩety of ſpeech, being a curioſity in its kind, 
begs your patience. It was found in apoetieal virtuoſo's 


cloſet among his rarities ; and ſince the ſeveral treaties 


of thumbs, cars, and noles, have obliged the world, this 
of eyes is at your ſervice. = 
© THE firſt eye of conſequence (under the inviſible au- 
thor of all) is the viſible luminary of the univerſe. This 

glorious ſpectator is faid never to open his eyes at his 


riſing in a morning, without having a whole kingdom 
of adorers in Perfcan ſilk waiting at his levee. Millions 
of creatures derive their fight from this original, who, 
beſides his being the great director of optics, is the ſureſt 


teſt whether eyes be of the ſame ſpecies with that of an 


eagle, or that of an ow]: the one he emboldens, with 
a manly aſſurance to look, ſpeak. act or plead before the 
faces of a numerous aſſembly; the other he dazzles out 


of countenance into a ſheepiſh dejectedneſs. The ſun- 
proof eye dares lead up a dance in a full court; and | 
without blinking at the luſtre of beauty, can diſtribute 1 
an eye of proper complaiſance to a room crouded with |} 


company, cach of which «deſerves particular regard; 
: 6 « while | 


: ; « - 
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© while the other ſneaks from converſation, like a fearful 
E debtor, who never dares to look out, but when he can 


_ © fee nobody, and nobody him. 


© TxrE next inftance of optics is the famous Argus, 


| © who (to ſpeak the language of Cambridge) was one of an 
© hundred; and being uſed as a ſpy in the affairs of jealouſy, 
Was obliged to have all his eyes about him. We have 
Ino account of the particular colours, caſts and turns of 
© this body of eyes; but as he was pimp for his miſtreſs 


Juno, it is probable he uſed all the modern leers, ſly 

* glances, and other ocular activities to ſerve his purpoſe. 
Some look upon him as the then king at arms to the 
c heatheniſh deities; and make no more of his eyes than 


as ſo many ſpangles of his herald's coat. 


Tux next upon the optic liſt is old Janus, who ſtood 
© in a double-Hghted capacity, like a perſon placed betwixt 
two oppolite looking-glaſſes, and ſo took a fort of re- 


| © troſpettive caſt at one view. Copies of this double-faced 


© way are not yet out of faſhion with many profeſſions, 


3 and the ingenious artiſts pretend to keep up this ſpecies 


© by double-headed canes and {poons ; but there is no mark 


«of this faculty, except in the emblematical way of a wiſe 


general having an eye to both front and rear, or a pious. . 
© man taking a review and proſpet of his paſt and future 
«£ ſtate at the ſame time. | 

©] mvsT own, that the names, colours, qualities, and 
© turns of eyes vary almoſt in every head ; for, not to mention 


1 the common appellations of the black, the blue, the white, 


© the grey, and the like; the molt remarkable are thoſe 
* that borrow their titles from animals, by virtue of ſome 
ular quality of reſemblanee they bear to the eyes of 
« the reſpeRiive creatures; as that of a greedy rapacious 
alpect takes its name from the cat, that of a fharp pierc= 


ing nature from the hawk, thoſe of an amorous roguiſh. 
© look derive their title even from the ſheep, and we fay 


* ee an one has a ſheep's eye, not ſo much to denote the 
Innocence as the ſimple ſlyneſs ef the caſt: nor is this. 
25 inoculation a modern invention, for we 


find Homer taking the freedom to place the eye of an ox, 5 
bull, or cow in one of his principal goddc cs, 7 that 
2 
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The ox-ey'd venerable Juno. 


Nov as to the pecubar qualities of the eye, that fine 
c part of our conſtitution ſeems as much the receptacle and 
© feat of our paſſions, apo and inclinations as the 
© mind itſelf; and at lealt it is the outward portal to in- 
| © troduce them to the houſe within, or rather the com- 
| mon thorough- fare to let our affetions-pals in and out. 
| © Love, anger, pride, and avarice, all viſibly move in thoſe- 
little orbs. I know a young lady that cannot lee a cer- 
* tain gentleman pals by without ſhewing a ſecret deſire 
c of ſeeing him again by a dance in her cye-balls; nay, 
© ſhe cannot for the heart of her help looking half a ſtreet's 
| © length after any man in a gay dreſs. You cannot behold 
| a covetous ſpirit walk by a goldſmith's ſhop, without 
i caſting a wiſhful eye at the heaps upon the counter. Does 
not a haughty perſon ſhew the teraper of his ſoul in the-: 
© ſupercilious rowl mf of kis.cye and how frequently in the” | 
I height of paſſion does that moving picture in our head 
A4. ſtart and ſtare, gather a redneſs and quick flaſhes of light- 
: ning and make all its e * 2 ir 
i _y delaribes it. 


- Ardentis ab ore 
Saal abſiſtunt: oculis micat acribus i ionic. 
Ax. 12. v1 *r 


—U — 


— ̃ l 


Fro hi wide 20 il. flies ä 
A fiery ſtream, and ſparkles from his cyer. Day. DEN 


As for the various turns of the eye-lipht, ſuch as the: | 
« voluntary or inveluntary, the half or the whole lcer, E 
< ſhall not enter into a very particular account of them;- 
but let me obſerve, 1 oblique viſion, when natural, 
4 was anticntly the mark of bewitchery and magical. faſci- 
nation, and to this day it is a malignant ill look ; but when 
ĩt is forced and affected it carries a. wanton deſign, and. 
in play-bouſes, and other public places, this. oaular in- 
bo 2... Farhad gratlicncy but this 
© irregularity in viſion, together with ſuch- enormities aa 
| « ri the wink, the circumſpe&ive.rowl, the fide-peep: = 
KB + deck a thin hood ar * claſs of 


2 * hetonbyy» EQ ; 
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I © heteroptics, as all wrong notions of religion are ranked 
under the general name of heterodox. All the perni- 
© cious applications of fight are more immediately under 
© the direction of a SPECTATOR; and I hope you will 
arm your readers againſt the miſthiefs which are daily 
© done by killing eyes, in which you will highly oblige 

© your wounded unknown friend, 3 


Mt. Werne,, 5 
© 7 OU profeſſed in ſeveral papers your particular en- 
I deavours in the province of SPECTATOR, to cor- 
rect the offences committed by ſtarers, who diſturb whole 
© aſſemblies without any regard to time, place or modeſty. 
© You complained alſo, that a ſtarer is not uſually a per- 
_ © fon to be convinced by the reaſon of the thing, nor ſo 
© eaſily rebuked, as to amend by admonitions. I thought 
therefore fit to acquaint you with a convenient mechanical 
way, which may eaſily prevent or correct ſtaring, by an 
© optical contrivance of new perſpective · glaſſes, ſhort and 
| * commodiouslike opera laſf-s, for ſhort-fighted people 
das well as others, theſe glaſſes making the objects appear, 
either as they are ſeen by the naked eye, or more diſtin, 
© though ſomewhat lels than life, or bigger and nearer. A 
£ perſon may, by the help of this invention, take a view of 
© another, without the impertinence of ſtaring ; at the ſame 
time it ſhall not be poſſible to know whom or what he 
is looking at. One may look towards his right or left 
b © hand, when he is ſuppoſed to look forwards: this is ſet 
© forth at large in the printed propoſals for the ſale of theſe 
„ plaſſes, to be had at Mr. Dillon's in Long-Acre, next 
door to the Mhite-Hart. Now, Sir, as your Spetator 
© has occaſioned the publiſhing of this invention for the 
benefit of modeſt ſpectators, the inventor deſires your ad- 
monitions concerning the decent uſe of it; and hopes, 
by your recommendation, that for the future beauty may 
b be beheld without the torture and confuſion which it ſuf 
f fers from the influence of ſtarers. By this means you 
1 will relieve the innocent from an inſult which there is 
© no law to puniſh, tho' it is a greater offence than ma- 
| * ny which are within the cognizance of juſtice. I am, 
3 S 1 R, Tour moſt humble ſervant, 
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—Lingue centum ſunt, eraque centum, 


Ferrea — VikG. An. 6. V. 625. 


A hundred mouths, a bundred tonguer, | 
And * of 2 inſpir'd with iron lungs. 


D&aTYDEN. 1 


"HERE is ding which more aſtoniſhes a foreigner, 
and frights a country ſquire, than the Cries of Lon- 


don. My good friend Sir RoGER often declares, that he 
cannot get them out of his head or go to ſleep for them, the 
firſt week that he is in town. On the contrary WILL 
Hoxevcons calls them the Ramage de 2 ville, and pre- 
fers them to the ſounds of larks 9 es, with all 
the muſic of the fields and woods. ve lately received 
a letter from ſome very odd fellow 4. this ſubjeR, which = 
ther ef leave with * reader, without laying any * fur 


of it. 
SIR, 
turn my head to any thing for an honeſt livelihood. 


© ] have — ſeveral projects for raiſing many millions 
© of money without burdening the ſubject, but I cannot 
get the parliament to liſten to me, who look upon me, 
© forſooth, as a crack, and a projector; ſo that deſpairing 
© to enrich cither myſelf or my country by this public -ſpi- 
5 23 I would make ſome propoſals to you relating 
4. tia deſign which I have very much at heart, and which 
procure me a handſom ſubſiſtence, if you will be 
« pleaſed to recommend it to the cities of Londen —_— 


© minſter. 


Tae poſt I would aim at, is to be comperoller- 


© of the London cries; which are at preſent under no man- 
© er of rules or diſcipline. I think I am 22 well 4 2g : 

* lifed for this place, as being a man of very 5 
of great inſight into all the branches of our 70 = | 


and . and of a — {kill in muſic. 


| AM a man out of all buſineſs, and would willingly 5 


. AS _ Fe 
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FT nE cries of London may be divided into vocal and 
< inſtrumental. As for the latter they are at preſent under 


© a very great diſorder. A freeman of London has the pri- 
© vilege of diſturbing a whole ſtreet for an hour together 
4 with the twanking of a brals-kettle or a frying-pan. The 


< watchman's thump at midnight ſtartles us in our beds, as 


© much as the breaking in of a thief. The ſowgelder's 


© horn has indeed ſomething muſical in it, but this is ſeldom 
© heard within the liberties. I would therefore propoſe, 


c that no inſtrument of this nature ſhould be made uſe of, 


which I have not tuned and licenſed, after having care- 


c fully examined in what manner it may affect the ears of 


© her majeſty's liege ſubjects. 


voc l cries are of a much larger extent, and indeed 


ſo full of incongruities and barbariſms, that we appear a 
c diſtracted city to foreigners, who do not comprehend the 
7 meaning of ſuch enormous outcries. Milk is 


| 4 
© ſold in a note above Ela, and in ſounds ſo exceeding ſhrill, 


© thatit often ſets our teeth on edge. The chimney · ſweeper 
© is confined to no certain pitch; he ſometimes utters him- 
| *©* {lf in the deepeſt baſe, and ſometimes in the ſharpeſt 
| * treble; ſometimes in the higheſt, and ſometimes in the 
© loweſt note of the gamut. The ſame obſervation might 
< be made on the retailers of ſmall coal, not to mention 
© broken glaſſes or brick duſt. In theſe therefore, and the 
© like caſes, it ſhould be my care to ſweeten and mellow 
© the voices of theſe.itinerant tradeſmen, before they make 
© their appearance in our ſtreets, as alſo to accommodate 


© their cries to their reſpective wares ; and to take care in 


| © particular, that thoſe may not make the moſt noiſe who 
„ have the leaſt to ſell, which is very obſervable in the 


© venders of card-matches, to whom I cannot but apply 


| © that old proverb of Much cry but little wool. 


© Some. of theſe laſt mentioned muſicians are fo very 
© loud in the ſale of theſe trifling manufactures, that an ho- 


© neſt ſplenetic gentleman of my acquaintance bargained 
with one of them never to come into the ſtreet where he 
ed: but what was the effect of this contract? Why, 
© the whole tribe of card-match-makers which frequent 
that quarter, paſſed by his door the very next day, in 
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Ir is another great imperfection in our London crics, 
E that there is no Juſt time nor meaſure obſerved in them. 


Our news ſhould indeed be publiſhed in a very quick 


time, becauſe it is a commodity that will not keep cold. 
It ſhould not, however, be cried with the ſame precipi- 
tation as fire; yet this is generally the caſe: a bloody 
battle alarms the town from one end to another in an in- 


great a hurry, that one would think the enemy were at 
our gates. This likeways I would take upon me to re- 
gulate in ſuch a manner, that there ſhould be ſome diſ- 
tinction made between the ſpreading of a victory, a march, 
or an encampment, a Dutch, a Portugal, or a Spaniſh 
mail. Nor muſt I omit, under this head, thoſe exceſſive 
alarms with which ſeveral boiſterous ruſtics infeſt our 
ſtrects in turnĩ p- ſeaſon; and which are more inexcuſable, 
becauſe theſe are wares which are in no danger of cool- 
ing upoanther hands, oo 

© THERE are others who affect a very flow time, and 
are, in my opinion, much more tunable than the former; 
the cooper, in particular {wells his laſt note in an hollow 
voice, that is not without its harmony ; nor can I for- 


when I hear that ſad and ſolemn air with which the pu- 


mend? Your own memory may ſuggeſt to you many o- 
ther lamentable dirtics of the ſame nature, in which the 
muſic is wonderfully languiſhing and melodious. 195 
IA always pleaſed with that particular time of the 
year which is proper for the pickling of dill and cucum- 
bers; but, alas! this cry, like the long of the nightin- 
gale, is not heard above two months. It would there- 
fore be worth while to conſider, whether the ſame air 
might not in ſome caſes be adapted to other words. 
Ir might likeways deſerve our moſt ſerious conſidera- 


© tion, how far, in a well regulated city, thoſe humouriſts 
© are to be tolerated, who, not contented with the tra- 
_ © ditional cries of their forefathers, have invented particus 
_© lar ongs and tunes of their own, ſuch as was not many 
© years. Fo 
name of the colly-molly- puff; and ſuch as is at this day 


nce, the paſtry- man, commonly known by the 


ſtant. Every motion of the French is publiſhed in fo 


bear being inſpired with a moſt agreeable melancholy, _ 


blic are very often aſked, if they have any chairs to 
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© the vender of powder and waſh-balls, who, if Iamright- 


© ly informed, goes under the name of Powgder-Watr. 
I MUST not here omit one particular abſurdity which 


renders their cries very often not only incommodious, 
but altogether uſeleſs to the public ; I mean, that idle ac- 
compliſhment which they all of them aim at, of crying fo 
as not to be underſtood. ether or no they have learn- 
© ed this from ſeveral of our affected fingers, I will not 
© take uppn me to ſay; but moſt certain it is, that people 
© know the wares they deal in rather by their tunes than 


% RM a a _ a 


by their words; inſomuch that I have ſometimes ſeen a 
© country boy run out to buy apples of a bellows-mender, 
© and ginger-bread from a grinder of knives and ſciſſars. 


* Nay, ſo ſtrangely infatuated are ſome. very eminent ar- 


© tiſts of this particular grace in a cry, that none but their 
© acquaintance are able to gueſs at their profeſſion ; for 


© whoeliſe can know, that work if 7 had it, ſhould be the 
ſigniſication of a corn cutter? RT 1 

*FORASMUCH therefore as perſons of this rank are ſel 
dom men of genius or capacity, I think it would be 


very proper, that ſome man of good ſenſe and found 
judgment ſhould preſide over theſe public cries, who 


- © ſhould permit none to lift up their voices in our ſtreets, 
| © that have not tunable throats, and are not only able to 
overcome the noiſe of the croud, and the rattling of 


© coaches, but alſo to vend their reſpective merchandiſes 
din apt phraſes, and in the moſt diſtin& and agreeable 
© ſounds, I do therefore humbly recommend myſelf as 
© a perſon rightly qualified for this poſt; and if I meet 
_ © with fitting encouragement, ſhall communicate ſome o- 


© ther projects which I have by me, that may no leſs con- 
« duce to the emolument of the public. 


Iam, SIR, tre. = 


. > un 


runs through this whole vociferous generation, and which 


— —— — — . ain am 


« a — er he 


. 
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1 N D E SL 


A. 
' BSENCE of lovers, death in mw N. No how 


to be made eaſy, ibid. 
Abſtinence, the benefits of it, N. 195. 
yr ny their great uſefulneſs, N. 174. 
Hcofta, his anfwer to Limborch, touching the multiplicity | 
of ceremonies in the Jewiſh religion, N. 213. 
Action, a threefold diviſion of our actions, N. 213. No 
right judgment to be made of them, 174. 
Admiration, one of the moſt pleaſing N. 237. 
Adverſity, no evil in itſelf, N. 237. 
Advertiſement from Mr. Sh the haberdaſher, N. 187. & 
bout the lottery ticket, 191. 
5 Ambition, by what tobe mentared, N. 188. Many timce 0 
as hurtful to the princes who are led by it as the people, 

200. Moſt men ſubjc to it, 219, 224. Of uſe when 
__ _ rightly directed, 219. | 

Annihilation, by whom 450. N. 210. The moſt ab- 
ject of wiſhes, 16. 

Apes, what women ſo called, nl deſctibed, N. 244. 
: Apollo s temple on the top of Lexcate, by whom frequent- 
acc, and for what purpoſe, N. 223. 

Apothecary, his employment, N. 19 5. . 
Appetites, fooner moved than the paſſions, N. . 3 
Argument; rules for the management of one, N. 197. Ar- 

gumentum laſilinum, what, 239. Secrates his way of 
| arguing, #6. In what manner managed by ſtates and 
communities, 6. 
* „ his qualifications and employments under Juno, 
250. 
| Hriſtenctur bis letters, ** account of chem. N. 238. 
Ariſtatlæ, the inventor of ſyllogiſin, N. 239. 
Atkeiſts, great zealots, N. 185. and bigots, 46. Their 
3 — W i. 4 


I N n E X. 


B. 
)AUDY-HOUSES, frequented by wiſe men, not 
out ef wantonneſs but ſtratagem, N. 190. | 
Beggars, Sir Andrew Freeport's opinion of them, N. 23 2. 
Buleau cenſured, and for what, N. 200. 
Butts: the adventure of a butt on the water, N. 15. 


| c. 56 
Cx: often acts in the place of reakon, N. 197. | 
Caftilian : the ſtory of a Caſtilian huſband and his 
wife, N. 198. 
Charles the Great, his behaviour to his ſecretary, who had : 
_- debauched his daughter, N. 181. 
Children, the unnaturalneſs in mothers of making them | 
fack a ſtranger's milk, N. 246. 
Cbine eſe, the puniſhment among them for parricide, N. pa 
Chriſtian religion, the clear proof of its articles, and ex | 
ceͤllency of its doctrines, N. 186, 213. 
Club: N 219. Methods obſerved by 5 
N that club, ib. 
— Club-law, a convincing argument, N. 239. 
Coffee-houſe diſputes, N. 197. 
Comfort, what, and where found, N. 196. 
the vanity of them, N. 189. 
in ſufferings, the excellency of it, N. 237. 5 
5 Cordeliers, their ſtory of St. Francis their founder, N. 245... 
Cornaro, Lewis, a remarkable inſtance of thc benefit of 
_ temperance, N. 195, 4: 
Coverley, Sir Roger de, a difoute hana him and Sir 
Andreu Freeport, N. 1 | 
Cowards naturally impudent, N. 23 1. 
Credulity in women infamous, N. 190. 
Cries of London require. ſome regulation, N. 2 r. 
Cunning, the accompliſhment of whom, N. 225. 


| Curioſity, one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting of our * 


petites, N. 237. 
Cyneas, Pyrrhus's chief miniſter, his handſom reproof to 
n , N. 180. fy 5 


Ted: 5 
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N. 199. 
Dedications, the abſurdity of them in general, N. 188. 
Devotion: a man is diſtinguiſhed from brutes by devotion 


del of devotions, 6. 
Diſcontent, to what often owi N. 214. Bo 
| Diſcretion, an under-agent of ce, N. 225. Di- 


from cunning, #6. 


Why, N. 224. 
Doctor in Moorfields, his conteirance, N. 193. 


N. 226. 
a rule preſcribed for it, N. 195. 


in its kind, N 


- Drinking, 


224. 


and 


Enthuſiaß miſery of it, N. 201. 
Epictetus his alluſion on human life, N. * 
5 ph of a charitable man, N. 177. | 
\. Eraſmus, inſulted by a parcel of Trojans, N. 239. 
_ Eſtates, 


222. 


ritable uſes, N. 177. 


perſtitions, N. 212. 
Exerciſe, the moſt effectual phyfic, N. 195. 


eſſions, N. 191. 
9 N. 250. 


EBAUCHEE, his Ss | is ; that of a deſtroyer, | 


more than by reaſon, N. 201. The errors into whick 
it often leads us, ib. The notions the moſt refined a- 
mong the heathens had of i it, N. 207. Socratet mo- 


Diſtinchon, the defire of it implanted in our natures, ack 


Deere, Monſieur, his piece of the malignen er 


Dutch thr ing of aan tm Loppna sue. .. | 
K. 


pucArTION, n = 
Ne 215. The fiſt ehing to be taken oe : 


Aalen eroary to Cher the Gre, .. 0 
| with that emperor's daughter, N. 181. 1 


y purchaſed by he Lower part of man- 
Pagen, appropriates a tenth part of his eſtate to cha- 
St. Evremont, his endeavours to palline the rd . 


Expences, oftner proportioned to our expeRations. than 


I N D E X. 


F. | 

ABLE: of the antiquity of fables, N. 183. Fable o 
pleaſure and pain, ib. 

Face, a good letter of recommendation, N. 221. 
Fame, divided into three different ſpecies, N. 218. 
Faſhion: a ſociety propoſed to be erected for the inſpecti - 
on of faſhions, N. 175, 

| Feaſts : the gluttony of our modern fealts, N. 195. 

Female literature in want of a regulation, N. 242. 
Female oratory, the excellency of it, N. 247. 
Foible, Sir Feeffry, a kind keeper, N. 190. 

| Forchead, eſteemed an organ of ſpeech, N. 231. 

Freeport, Sir Andreu, his defence of merchants, N. 1 74. 
Divides his time betwixt his buſineſs and * 232+ 

His 2 of beggars, ib. 


GERMANICUS, his taſte of true glory, N. 226. 
Giving and forgiving, two different things, N. 99 

| _ how to be preſerved, N. 172, 218. 
-nature, a moral virtue, N. 177. An endleſs ſource of OY 
pleaſure, 196. Good-nature and chearfulneſs, the twe a 
| ornaments of virtue, 243. 
23 a cuſtom practiſed by them, N. 189. 
Greeks and N who ſo called, N. 239. 


3 3 137. 


A BIT rs, Aiferent, g from diffrent profeſions 
N. 197. 


|} Hardneſs of heart in parents toward their childen moſt in- 


. _ excuſable, N. 181. 

Henpeck'd:. the henpeck'd buſband deſcribed, N. 179. 
Herod and Mariamne, their ſtory from 7o/e ephur, N. 1 74. 
Heteroptic, who ſo to be called, N. 250. | 
Honours in this world under no regulation, N. 219. 
Hopes and fears neceſſary paſſions, N. . 
Huſbands, an ill cuſtom among them, N. 1 78. = . 
es. the honour and juſkice done by it to religions 


c Fs IL. 


1 N D E X. 


FDOLATRY, the offpring of miſtaken devotion, N. 
211. 
* deſcribed, N. 170. How to be allayed, 171 An 
3 torment, 178. 
u, who ſo called, N. 175. 
Ill- nature, an imitator of zeal, N. 185. 
Jilts, deſeribed, „ 
lima, the daughter of Charles the Great der ſtory, N . 
Immortality of the ſoul, the benefits ariſing from a con- 
templation of it, N. 210.1 
Impudence recommended by ſome as pood-breeding, N. 
1 
: Infidelity, another term for ignorance, N. 186. 
Inquiſitive tempers expoſed, N. 228. 
Intereſt, often a promoter ron N. 185. 
Jupiter Ammon, an anſwer oracle to the Athenians, 


N. 207. | 
K. 
Xrrrr a a famous town gil, N. 18 7. 
92 


LACED EMOWIANS, their deficacies in their ſenſe | 


of glory, N. 188. A form of prayer uſed — them 
207. 
Lopirius, his great — N. 248. 

Latin of great uſe in a country . N. 221. : 
| Laughter, a counterpoiſe to the ſpleen, N. 249. W hat fort 
ol perſons the moſt accompliſhed to raiſe it, jb. A poeti- 
cal figure of laughter out of Milton, ib. 


: 2 — the Spectator, from with a complaint agai 8 


Jerebel, N. 175. from who had been nonpluſſed by a 


Butt, #. from Jack Modiſp of Exeter, about faſhions, 


il. from Nathaniel Henrooft, a hen- peck d huſband, ; 
176; from Celinda about jealouſy, 178; from Martha | 


Houſewife to her huſband, ib. To the Spectator from--- 1 
With an account of a Whiftling · match at the Bath, 19 


from Philarithmus, diſplaying the vanity of Lewis XIV's Ph 
conqueſts, 180; from----who had married herſelf with- 


out her father's coals, 1S1; from Alice Threadfeedle | 
againſt wenching, 182 ; from — in the Round-bouſe, _ 


ib. 


H 


1 . 


1b. from conoerning Nicholas Hari the annual fleep- 
er, 184; from Charles Yellow, againſt jilts, 187; from 
2 


gentleman to a lady, to whom he'had formerly been 
a lover, and by whom he had been highly commended, 
188 from a father to his ſon, 189. To the Spectator, 
from Rebecca Nettletop, a town lady, 190; from Eve 
Aſterday, who deſires to be kept by the Spectalor, ib. from 
a baudy-houſe inhabitant, complaining of ſome of their 
vifttors, ib. from George Goſling, about a ticket in the 
lottery, 191. A letter of conſolation to a young gentle- 
man who has lately loſt his father, 76. To the Speda- 
tor, from an huſband complaining of an heedleſs wife, 
194; from----complaining of a famaſtical friend, ib. 
from J. B. with advice to the Spedator, 196; from 
Biddy Loveleſs, who is enamoured with two young 
gentlemen at once, ib. from Statira to the Spectator, 
with one to Oroondates, 199 ; from Suſan Civil, a ſer- 
vant to another lady, deſiring the Spect᷑ator's remarks 
upon voluntary counſellors, 202; from Thomas Smoaky, 
ſervant to a paſſionate maſter, ib. from a baſtard, com- 
plaining of his condition as ſuch, 203; from Belinda to 
the Sothades, 204; from J. D. to his coquet miſtreſs, 
ib. from a lady to a gentleman, confeſſing her love, 


ib. from angry Phillis to her lover, 10. trom a la- 


dy to her huſband, an officer in Spain, ib. To the 
Spectator from Belinda, complaining of a female ſe - 
ducer, 205; from a country clergyman againſt an af- 
- fected ſinging of the P/a/ms in church, ib. from Robin 
_ Gooafel/5w, containing the correction of an Errata in 
Sir William Temple's rule for drinking, ib. from Mary 
Meanwel! about viſiting, 208; from a ſhopkeeper with 
thanks to the Spedator, ib. from a lover with an hue 
and cry after his miſtreſs's heart, ib. from 7. D. con- 
cerning the immortality of the ſoul, 210; from Me- 
liſa, who has a drone to her huſband, 211; from Bar- 
nalby Brittle, whoie wife is a filly, ib. from Jeſab Hen- 
Pech who is married to a grimalkin, 1b. from Martha 
 Tempe/ſ!, complaining of her witty huſband, #6. from 


Auubem Freeman the henpeck'd, 212; from Tom Meg- 


got, giving the Spedator an account of the ſucceſs of 


of Mr. Freemar's lecture, 216; from Kitty Termagant, 


4 


I N DE X. 
- complaining of his indelicate miſtreſs, ib. from Suſan- 
za Froſ!, an old maid, ib. from A. B. a parſon's wife, 


ib. from Henrietta to her ungracious lover, 220. To 


the a ng from on falſe wit, ib. from T. D. con- 
ng ſalutation, ib. from inquiring the reaſon why 
men of parts are not the beſt managers, 222; from / 
_ eulapius about the lover's leap, 227; from Athenais 
and Daryth ap Shenkyn on the fame ſubject, ib. from 
. B. the projector of the pitch-pipe, 228; from · on 
education, 230; from on the awe which attends ſome 
- ſpeakers in public aſſemblies, 23 1; from Philonous on 
free-thinkers, 234 ; from--—on marriage, and the huſ- 
| band's conduct to his wife, 236 ; from Tri/ti/a, who 
is married to a fool, #6. from 7. F. complaining of ſome 
peoples behaviour in divine ſervice, ib. from - -with a 
letter tranſlated from Ariſtænetus, 238; from a ci- 
+ tizen in praiſe of his benefactor, 240; from Kuſtick 
Syprigbih, a country gentleman, complaining of a faſhion | 
introduced in the country by a courtier newly arrived, 
ib. from Charles Eaſy, refleing on the behaviour of a 
ſort of beau at Philaſter, ib. from Aſteria on the ab- 
ſence of lovers, N. 241; from Rebecca Kidingbocd, 
complaining of an ill - bred fellow- traveller, 242; 3 | 
on a poor weaver in Spittle-fields, ib. from Abra- 
bam Thrifty, guardian to two learned neices, ib. from 
on Raphae!'s carton's, 244; from Conflantia Field 
- on the ninth ſpecies of women called apes, ib. from 
Timothy Doodle a great lover of blind-man's buff, 245 ;. 
from 7. B. on the ſeveral ways of conſolation made uſe 
of by abſent lovers, ib. from Troilus, a declared enemy 
to the Greeks, ib. from----on the nurſing of children, 
246; from T. B. being a diſſertation on the eye, 250; 
from. Abraham Spy on a new invention of perſpective- 
 - glaſſes for the uſe of ſtarers, ib. 
Le of great men, animadverted upon, N. 193. 
Levity of women, the effects of it, N. 212. 
Lye: ſeveral forts of lyes, N. 234. : 
Life, to what compared in the ſcriptures, and by the heathen - 
TS": 219. The * e 
Logic of 237. 1 
Logic of kings, what, N. 239. 8 PO 
Lottery, ſome diſcourſe on it, N. 191. x 
| N | Leve: 


e 
Love: the tranſports of a virtuous love, N. 199 
Lover's-leap, where ſituated, N. 223. An effectual cure 
for love, 227. A ſhort hiſtory of it, 233. 
. CER ICEN * 195. 


M. 
| Fen VOL 10, his character, N. 238. 
Maple, Chill ) an impudent libertine, N. 203. | 
Man, the merrieſt ſpecies of the creation, N. 249. The 
mercenary practice of men in the choice of wives, 196. 
Merchants of great beneſit to the public, N. 174. 0 
Mill, to make verſes, N. 220. 
Mirth in aden ought a is be eccldental, N. 196. 
— and {clf-denial frequently attended with unexpect- 
nge, N. 206. Modeſt 9 of ambition, 
ib. A due proportion of m requiſite to an orator, 
231. The excellency of , tb. Vicious modeſty 


what, 26. The misfortunes to ich the modeſt and in- | 


nocent are oftcn-expoled, 242. 
r for not nurſing their own chil. 
dren 
E 
. c 25 ws” | 


K 

NS Har, the anal flceper, N. lia” , 
Nurſes; the OY inconveniencies of hircd . | 

N. ä : 


\BEDIENCE of children to their parents the baſis 
of all government, N. 18 : 


9950 9. 
Oppertunitler's be carefully avoided by the fair ſex, N. 198, 


| 4 8 * W 0 up in the world, N. 219. 


P. 
JARENTS naturally fond of their own children, 
N. 192. | | 
Paſſions : the various operations of the ll N. 215. 
The ſtrange diſorders bred by our paſſions when not re- 
gulated by virtue, 76. It is not ſo much the buſineſs of 
3 to * as to regulate our * paſſions, 224. 


Patrons. | 5 


„ 4 H o 
1 „ 1 * 
2 q % * * y 
= 
- 
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Fam and clients, a diſcourſe of them, N. 2.14. Wars 
thy patrons compared to guardian angels, ib. 


| People the only riches of a country, N. 200. * 


Perſians, their notion of parricide, N. 189. 
Philoſophers, why longer lived than 6ther men, 195. 


Ppbocion, his notion of popular applauſe, N. 188. l 
Phyſic, the ſubſtitute of exerciſe: or * NN N. 195. : 


Pictures, witty, what pieces ſo called, N. 244. 


Piety, an ornament to human nature, N. 201. 


Pitch-pipe, the invention and uſe of it, N. wy 


| Plato, his account of Socrates his * the morning = 


he was to die, N. 183. 


Pleaders, few of them tolerable c company, N. 197. 
| Pleaſure. Pleaſure and pain, a marriage propoſed 


them and concluded, N. 183. 
Poll, a way of arguing, N. 239. 


Popular applauſe the vanity of it N. 188. 
Praiſe, a . 238 | 
Pride: a man crazed with pride a mortifying hight, N. 201. 


Procureſs, her trade, N. 205. 


Prodicus, the firſt inventor of fables, N. 183. 


Proſperity, to what compared by Seneca, N. 237. 
Providence, not to e reaſon N 457. 


. 
VALITY, is cither of fortune, body or mind 
N. 219. 
= 


” Re « knotty fylogikm, N. 2. 
N #aphae!s cartons, their effect upon the Spectator, 


N. 226, 244. 


Readers divided by the Spedalar imo the mercurial and 


faturnine, N. 179. 


Reputation, a ſpecies of fame, N. 218. The ſtability ot. 


mt, if well founded, 16. 


Rdicule the talene of mapenerous tempers, N. 249. The 


two great branches of ridicule i in writing, ib. 
. 


Snus an a of ladies defiribed, 


* 


r 
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Sun, the 8 9 
Superiority reduced to the notion of quality, N. 21 9. To 


INDEX. 


Sappho, an excellent poeteſs, N. 223. Dies for love of 
Phaon, ib. Her hymn to Venus, ib. A fragment of 
hers tranſlated into three different languages, 229. 


Satiriſts belt inſtruct us in the-manners of their reſpective 


times, N. 209. 


Schoolmen, their aſs caſe, N. 101. How applied, ib. 


Self- denial the great foundation of civil virtue, N. 248. 
Self- love tranſplanted, what, N. 192. 

Sentry, his diſcourſe with a young wrangler in the law, 
N. 197. 
Shows-and diverfcastye * within the ny: af 


the Spectator, N. 235. 


SCimonides, his ſatire on women, N. 2 
Sly, the haberdaſher, his advertiſement bo young. PRE , 
men in their laſt year of apprenticeſhip, N. 187. 
Sac ater, his notion of pleaſure and pain, N. 183. The 
effect of his temperance, 195. His inſtructions to his 
pupil Alcibiades in relation to prayer, 207. A cateche- 
tical method of arguing introduced firſt by him, 239- 
Inſtructed in eloquence by a woman, 247. | 


ö Soriter, what ſort of figure, N. 2 39. 
| Spedtator,hisartifice to engage his different readers, N 179. 
he character given of him in his own n preſence at a c- 


houſe near Aldgate, 218. 


3 Speech, the ſeveral organs of it, N. 231. | 
Spy, the miſchief of one in a family, N. 202. 
State, (future) the refreſhments a virtuous puta enjoys i in 


proſpect and contemplation of it, N. 186. 


4 Stores of TE, what, N. 248. 


Strife, the ſpirit of it, N. 197. 
T1 eye of conſequence, N. 250. 


be founded only on merit and virtue, 202. 


ä : N Superſtition, An error ariſing from a miſtaken devotion, 


N. 201. Superſtition hath ting | in it it deſtruftive to 
__ 213. 
5 1 15 
ALENTS ought to be valued according as they are . 
applied, N. 172. 5 


I Taſte (corrupt) of the age, to what attributed, N. 268. 
| Temperance the beſt preſervative of health, N. 195. What 


e ib. 
: Temple 


IND E X. 


Temple, (Sir IWilliam) his rule for drinking, N. 195. 

Ten, called by the P/ WO number, 
N. 2at. | 

Thinking alvud, wha, N. Wa 

Trade. Trading and landed intereſt ever jarring, N. 1 74. 

Tradition of the Jeu concerning Moſes, N 257. e 

Tranſmigration, what, N. 211. 


voy 3 8 
honour, N. 219. Of a beautiful nature, 243. The 
EE e e LY 


W. 
7 HISTLING match deſcribed, N.479- - - 
Wife, how much preferable to a miſtreſs, N. 199. 
Wiſe men and fools, the difference between them, N. 225. 


Wit; the many artißces and modes of falſe wit, N. 220. 


Women: deluding women, their practices TT N. 1 
: 182. Women nen | 


J. 
3 a carl gambol, N. oY 


The End of FR Third P olume. 


